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THE LIFE OF 
M. TULLIUS CICERO. 
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Cictro was preſent at the death of Ciefar A. Urb. 709. 


in the Senate; where he had the pleaſure, he tells 3 o 
us, to ſee the tyrant periſh as he deſerved *. By N N _ 


this accident he was freed at once from all ſub- „ p. Con- 
jection to a ſuperior , and all the uneaſineſs and 1x, ;vs bo- 
indignity of managing a power, which every LavELLa. 
moment could oppreſs him. He was now with- 

out competition the firſt Citizen in Rome ; the 

firſt in that credit and authority both with the 

Senate and People , which illuſtrious merit and 

ſervices will neceſſarily give in a free City. The 
Conſpirators conſidered him as ſuch, and reckoned 

upon him as their ſure friend : for they had 

no ſooner finiſhed their work, than Brutus, 

lifting up his bloody dagger, called out upon 

him by name, to congratulate with him o5Qs 

recovery of their liberty * : and when they, 11 
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2 THE LIFE OF 


ran out preſently after into the Forum, with 
their daggers in their hands , proclaiming liberty 
to the City , they proclaimed at the ſame time 
the name of Cicero ; in hopes to recommend the 
Juſtice of their act, by the credit of his appro- 
bation *. 

- This gave Antony a pretence to charge him 
afterwards in public, with being privy to the 
conſpiracy , and the principal adviſer of it“: 
but it is certain, that he was not at all acquainted 
with it: for though he had the ſtricteſt friendſhip 
with the chief actors, and they the greateſt con- 
fidence in him, yet his age, character, and dig- 
nity, rendered him wholly unfit to bear a part 
in an attempt of that nature; and to embark 
| himſelf in an affair fo deſperate, with a number 
of men , who, excepting a few of their Leaders, 
were all either too young to be truſted , or to 
obſcure, even to be known by him *. He could 
have been of little or no ſervice to them in the 
execution of the act, yet of much greater in juſ- 
tifying it afterwards to the City, for having had 
no ſhare in it, nor any perſonal intereſt , to make 
his authority ſuſpected. Theſe were the true 
reaſons without doubt, why Brutus and Caſſius 
did not impart the deſign to him: had it been 
from any other motive, as ſome writers have 
ſuggeſted , or had it admitted any interpretation 
injurious to his honor, he muſt have been often 
reproached with it by Antony, and his other ad- 
verſaries of thoſe times, who were ſo ſtudious to 


invent and propagate every calumny that could 
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depreſs his credit. I cannot however entirely acquit 
him of being in ſome degree acceſſary to the 
death of Cxſar : for it is evident from ſeveral of 
his letters, that he had an expectation of ſuch an 
attempt, and from what quarter it would come; 
and not only expected, but wiſhed it: he pro- 
pheſied very early, that Cæſar's reign could not 
laſt ix months, but muſt neceſſarily fall, either 
by violence, or of itſelf; and hoped to live to ſee 
it“: he knew the diſaffection of the greateſt and 
beſt of the City ; which they expreſſed with great 
freedom in their Letters, and with- mach more , we 
may imagine , in their private converſation: he 
knew the fierce and haughty ſpirit of Brutus and 
Caſſius, and their impatience of a Maſter ; and 
cultivated a ſtrict Correſpondence with them 
both at this time, as if for the opportunity of 
exciting them to ſome act of vigor. On the 
news, that Atticus ſent him, of Cæſar's image 
being placed in the Temple of Quirinus , adjoining 
to that of the Goddeſs Salus; I had rather, ſays he, 
have him the Comrade of Romulus, than of the 
Goddeſs Safety: referring to Romulus's fate, 
of being killed in the Senate. In another Letter 
it ſeems to be intimated , that Atticus and he had 
been contriving , or talking at leaſt together, how 
Brutus might be ſpirited up to ſome attempt of 
that kind, by ſetting before him the fame and 


glory of his Anceſtors : © Does Brutus then tell 


* us”, ſays he, © that Cæſar brings with him glad 

* tidings to honeſt men? where will he find them? 

* unleſs he hangs himſelf. But how ſecurely is 
| B 2 
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* he-now intrenched on all fides ? What uſe then 
* of your fine invention; the picture of old Brutus 
and Ahala with the verſes under, which I ſaw 
* in your Gallery ? Yet what after all can he 
* do* ?” One cannot help obſerving likewiſe, 
in his Pieces, addreſſed about this time to 
Brutus, how artfully he falls into a lamentation 
of the times, and of the particular unhappineſs 
of Brutus himſelf, in being deprived by them 
of all the hopes and uſe of his great talents ; 
putting him in mind at the ſame time of his 
double deſcent from Anceſtors, who had acquired 
| immortal glory by delivering Rome from ſervi- 
i tude. Thus he concludes his treatiſe on famous 
Orators. 
When I look upon you , Brutus, I am 
grieved to ſee your youth running, as it were, 
in full career through the midſt of glory, 
ſtoppd ſhort by the wretched fate of your 
Country. This grief fits heavy upon me, and 
on our common friend Atticus , the partner of 
my affection, and good opinion of you: we 
„ heartily wiſh you well; wiſh to ſee you reap 
the fruit of your virtue : and to live in a 
Republic , that may give you the opportunity, 
not only to revive , but to increaſe the honor 
and memory of the two noble families , from 
which you deſcend —— for the Forum was 
wholly yours ; yours all that courſe of glory: 
you, of all the young pleaders, brought thither, 
„ not only a tongue, ready formed by the 
« exerciſe of ſpeaking, but had enriched your 
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* Oratory by the furniture alſo of the ſeverer 
„ arts; and by the help of the ſame arts had 
“joined to a perfection of eloquence the 
* ornament of every virtue. We are doubly 
* ſorry therefore on your account, that you 
* want the benefit of the Republic ; the Republic 
* of you: but though this odious ruin of 
* the City extinguiſhes the uſe of your abilities, 

* go on ſtill, Brutus, to purſue your uſual 
* ſtudies, &c. a | 


Theſe paſſages ſeem to give a reaſonable 


ground to believe, that Cicero, though a ſtranger 
to the particular counfels of the Conſpirators, had 
yet a general notion of their deſign, as well as 
ſome ſhare in promoting it. In his reply to 
Antony's charge, he does not deny his expecta- 
tion of it, freely owns his joy for it, and thanks 
him for giving him an honor , which he had not 
merited, of bearing a part in it; hecalls it, © the 
* moſt glorious act, which had ever been done, 


which men were more forward to claim a ſhare, 
* which they had not, than to diſſemble that 
* which they had; that Brutus's reaſon for calling 
out upon him, was to ſignify , that he was 
then emulating his praiſes, by an act, not 
unlike, to what he had done: that if to wiſh 
Cxſar's death was a crime, to rejoice at it was 
the ſame ; there being no difference between 
the adviſer and the approver ; yet excepting 
Antony and a few more, who were fond of 


* having a King, that there was not a man in 
| B z 
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not-only in that , but in any other City, in 
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* Rome, who did not deſire to ſee the {#28 
„% committed ; that all honeſt men, as far as it 
* was in their power, concurred in it; that ſome 
indeed wanted the counſel, ſome the courage, 
* ſome the opportunity, but none the will to 
%% do it, &. 

The news of this heeprifing ſag raiſed a ge. 
neral conſternation through the City: ſo that 
the firſt care of the Conſpirators was to quiet 
the minds of the People, by proclaiming peace 
and liberty to all, and declaring , that no farther 
violence was intended to any. They marched out 
therefore in a body; with a Cap as the enſign of 
liberty, carried before them on a Spear; and 
ina calm and orderly manner proceeded through the 
Forum ; where , in the firſt heat of joy for the 
death of the Tyrant, ſeveral of the young Nobility, 
who had born no part in the conſpiracy , joined 
themſelves to the company with ſwords in 
their hands , out of an ambition to be thought 
partners in the act; but they paid dear afterwards 
for that vanity , and without any ſhare of the. 
glory, were involved in the ruin which it drew 
upon all the reſt. Brutus deſigned to have ſpoken 
to the Citizens from the Roſtra ; but perceiving 
them to be in too great an agitation to attend to 


ſpeeches, and being uncertain what way the 
popular humor might turn, and knowing that 


there were great numbers of Cæſar's old ſoldiers 
in the City, who had been ſummoned from all parts 
to attend him to the Parthian war , he though! 
proper, with his Accomplices , under the guar! 
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of Decimus's Gladiators, to take reſuge in the 
Capitol. Being here ſecured from any imme- 
diate violence, he ſummoned the people thither 
in the en and in a ſpeech to them, which 
he had prepared, juſtified his act, and explained 
the motives of it, and in a, pathetic manner 
exhorted them to exert themſelves in the defence 
of their country, and maintain the liberty now 
offered to them, againſt all the abettors of the late 
tyranny... Cicero preſently followed them into 


the Capitol, with the beſt and greateſt part of 


the Senate, to deliberate on the proper means of 
improving this hopeful beginning, and eſtabliſhing 
their liberty on a ſolid and laſting foundation. 
Antony in the mean while, ſhocked by the 
hardineſs of the act, and apprehending ſome dan- 
ger to his own life, ſtripped. himſelf of his con- 
ſular robes, and fled home in diſguife ; where he 
began to fortify his houſe , and kept himſelf cloſe 
all that day ; till perceiving the pacific conduct 
of the conſpirators, he recovered his ſpirits, and 
appeared again the next morning in public. 
While things were in this ſituation, L. Cor- 


nelius Cinna, one of the Prætors, who was near- 


ly allied; to Cæſar, made a ſpeech to the people 
in praiſe of the conſpirators; extolling their act 
as highly meritorious , and exhorting the multi- 
tude to invite them down from the Capitol, and 
reward them with the honors due to the deliver. 
ers of their country; then throwing off his Præ- 
torian robe, he declared, that he would not wear 
it any longer, as being beſtowed upon him by 
| B 4 
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a Tyrant, and not by the laws. But the ney 
day, as he was going to the Senate, ſome cf 
Cxſar's Veteran ſoldiers; having gathered a mob 
of the fame party, attacked him in the ſtreet: 
with vollies of ſtones, and drove him into: 
houſe, which they were going preſently to ſe 
on fire, with deſign to have burnt him in it, if 


| Lepidus had not me to his reſcue with a body 


of regular troops 

Lepidus was at [this time in the ſuburbs of 
Rome, at the head of an army, ready to depart 
for the government of Spain, which had been 
aſſigned to him by Cæſar, with a part of Gaul. 
In the night therefore, after Cæſar's death, he 
filled the Forum with his troops , and findiog 
himſelf ſuperior to any man in power, began to 
think of making himſelf maſter of the City, and 
taking immediate revenge on the Conſpirators: 
but being a weak and vain man, Antony eaſily 
diverted him from that deſign, and managed him 
to his own views: © He repreſented the hazard 
* and difficulty of the attempt, while the Senate, 
* the City, and all Ttaly were againſt them: 
* that the only way to effect what they wiſhed, 
* was to diſſemble their real purpoſe; to recom- 
mend pacific counſels, and lull their adverſa- 
ries aſleep, till they had provided a ſtrength 
ſufficient to oppreſs them ; and that, as ſoon 
as things were ripe, he would join with him 
* very heartily in avenging Cæſar's death. — 
With theſe remonſtrances he pacified him; and 
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40 
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his vanity at the ſame time, gave his Daughter 
in marriage to Lepidus's Son, and aſſiſted him to 
ſeize the High Prieſthood, vacant by Cæſar's 
death, without any regard to the ordinary forms 
of election: . Having thus gained Lepidns into 
his meaſures, he made uſe of his authority and 
his forces, to haraſs and terrify the oppoſite par- 
ty, till he had driven the Conſpirators out of the 
City: and when he had ſerved his purpoſes with 
him at home, contrived to ſend him to his go 
yernment, to keep the Provinces and the Com- 
manders abroad in proper reſpect to them; and 
that, by ſitting down with his army in the neareſt 
part of Gaul, he might be ready for any event, 
which ſhould require his help in Italy. 

The Conſpirators in the mean while had form- 
ed no ſcheme, beyond the Death of Cæſar; but 
ſeemed to be as much ſurpriſed and amazed at 
what they had done, as the reſt of the City: 
they truſted entirely to the integrity of their 
cauſe; fancying, that it would be ſufficient of 
itſelf to effect all that they expected from it, and 
draw an univerſal concurrence to the defence of 
their common liberty; and taking it for grant- 
ed, that Ceſar's fate, in the height of all his 
greatneſs, would deter any of his Partiſans from 
aiming at the ſame power: they placed withal a 
great confidence in Cicero's authority, of which 
they aſſured. themſelves as their own, and were 
not diſappointed; for from this moment he re- 
ſolved at all adventures to ſupport the credit of 
the men, and their act, as the only means left 
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of recovering the Republic. He knew, that the 
people were all on their ſide; and, as long as 
force was removed, that they were maſters of 
the City : his advice: therefore was, to uſe their 
preſent advantage, and in the conſternation of 
Czſar's party, and the zeal and union of their 
own, that Brutus and Caſſius, as Prætors, ſhould 
call the Senate into the Capitol, and | proceed to 
ſome vigorous decrees, for the ſecurity of the 
public tranquillity **. But Brutus was for marching 
calmly, and with all due reſpect to the authority 
of the Conſul; and having conceived hopes of 
Antony , propoſed the ſending a deputation to 
him, to exhort him to meaſures of peace: Cicero 
remonſtrated againſt it; nor would be prevailed 
with to bear a part in it; he told them plainly, 
that there could be no ſafe treaty with him; 
that as long as he was afraid of them, he 
* would promiſe evety thing; but when his 
* fears were over, would be like himſelf, and 
perform nothing: ſo that while the other con- 
* ſular Senators were going forwards and back- 
« wards in this office of mediation, he ſtuck to 
his point, and ſtaid with the reſt in the Ca- 
* pito], and did not ſee Antony ſor the two 
„ firſt das | 

The event confirmed what Cicero foretold 
Antony bad no thoughts of peace or of any good 
to the republic: his ſole view was, to ſeize the 
government to himſelf, as ſoon as he ſhould be 
in condition to do it; and then, on pretence of 


revenging Czſar's death, to deſtroy all thoſe, 
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who were likely to oppoſe him: as his buſineſs 
therefore was, to gain time by diſſembling and 
deceiving the Republican Party into a good opi- 
nion of him; ſo all his anſwers were mild and 
moderate ; oroſeſiog a fincere inclination to 
peace, and no other defire, than to ſee the Re- 
public ſettled again on its old baſis. TWO days 
paſſed in mutual aſſurances from both ſides, of 
their diſpoſition to concord and amity ; and 
Antony ſummoned the Senate on the third, t 
adjuſt the conditions of it, and confirm them by 
ſome ſolemn act. Here Cicero as the beſt foun- 
dation of a laſting quiet, moved the aſſembly in 
the firſt place, after the example of Athens, 
to decree a general amneſty, or act of oblivion, 
for all that was .paſſed; to which they unani- 
mouſly agreed. Antony ſeemed to be all good- 
neſs; talked of nothing, but healing meaſures; 
and, for a proof of his ſincerity, moved, that 
the Conſpirators ſhould be invited, to take part 
in their deliberations, and ſent his Son as an 
Hoſtage for their ſafety : upon which they all 
came down from the Capitol; and Brutus ſup- 
ped with Lepidus ; Caſſius with Antony; and 
the day ended to the univerſal joy of the city, 
who imagined, that their liberty was now Crown- 
ed with certain peace 

There were feveral things, however, very 
artfully” propoſed and carried by Antony, on 
the pretence of public concord , of which he 
afterwards made a moſt pernicious uſe ; particu- 
larly, a decree for the confirmation of all Cæſar's 
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acts; this motion was ſuſpected by many; who 
ſtuck upon it for ſome time, and called upon 
Antony to explain it, and ſpecify how far it 
was to extend: he aſſured them,; © that no other 
« acts were meant, than what were known to 
« every body; and entered publicly on Cxſar's 
« regiſter: they aſked, if any perſons were to 
© be reſtored from exile; he ſaid, one only 
and no more: whether any immunities were 

granted to Cities or countries: he anſwered, 
* none ; and conſented, that. it ſhould paſs with 


* a reſtriction, propoſed by Ser. Sulpicius; that 


* no grant, which was to take place after the 
& Ides of March, ſhould be ratified ** :” this 
was generally thought. ſo reaſonable, and An- 
tony's ſeeming | candor had made ſuch an im- 
preſſion, that thoſe who ſaw the miſchief of 


it, durſt not venture to oppole it: eſpecially 


as there was a precedent for it in the caſe of 
Sylla; and as it was ſuppoſed to relate chiefly 
to the veteran ſoldiers, whom: it was not poſ- 
fible to oblige, or keep in good humor, without 
confirming the privileges and poſſeſſions, which 
Czſar had granted to them. But Brutus and his 
friends had private reaſons for entertaining a bet- 
ter opinion of Antony, than his outward conduct 
would juſtify : Cæſar had uſed him roughly on 
ſeveral occaſions *'; and they knew his reſent- 
ment of it; and that he had been engaged with 
Trebonius, on Czſar's laſt return from Spain, 
in a deſign: againſt his life : and though he did 
not perform that engagement, yet they thought 
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it an obligation, as well as a proof of his con- 
tinuing in the ſame mind, that he had not dif- 
covered it: which was the reaſon of their ſparing 
him, when Cœſar was killed, and of Trebonius's 
taking him aſide, on pretence of buſineſs , leſt 
his behaviour on that occaſion might provoke 
them to kill him too 

But, as Cicero often laments, they had al- 
ready ruined their cauſe, by giving Antony 
leiſure to recollect himſelf, and gather troops 
about him, by which he forced upon them ſeve- 
ral other decrees againſt their will; one of them 
in favor of the veteran ſoldiers, whom he had 
drawn up for that purpoſe in arms about the 
Senate *'; and another ſtill worſe, for the allow- 
ance of a public funeral to Cæſar, which Atti- 
cus had been remonſtrating againſt both to Cicero 
and Brutus as pernicious to the peace of the 
City : but it was too late to prevent it; Antony 
was reſolved upon it; and had provided all 
things for it, as the beſt opportunity of inflam- 
ing the ſoldiers and the populace, and raiſing 
ſome commotions to the diſadvantage of the 
Republican cauſe; in which he ſucceeded ſo well, 
that Brutus and Caſſius had no ſmall difficulty to 
defend their lives and houſes from the violence 
of his mob **. In this tumult, Helvius Cinna, 
one of the Tribunes, and a particular friend of 
Cæſar, was torn in pieces by the rabble; being 
miſtaken unluckily for the Prætor of that name, 
who, as it is ſaid above, had extolled the act 
of killing Cæſar in a ſpeech from the Roſtra: 
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this ſo alarmed all thoſe, who had any ſimilitude 
of name with any of the Conſpirators, that Ca. 
ius Caſca, another Senator, thought fit by a 
public advertiſement, to ſignify the diſtinction of 
his perſon and principles from Publius Caſca, who 
gave the firſt blow to Cxſar**. 

We are not to imagine, however, as it is com. 
monly believed, that theſe violences were owing 
to the general indignation of the Citizens, againſt 
the murderers of Cæſar; excited either by the 
ſpectacle of his body, or the eloquence of Antony, 
who made the funeral oration: for it 1s certain, 
that Cæſar, through his whole reign, could never 
draw from the people any public ſignification of 
their favor; but, on the contrary, was cor- 
ſtantly mortified , by the perpetual demonſtrations 
of their hatred and diſaffection to him. The caſe 
was the ſame after his death: the memory of his 
tyranny was odious, and Brutus and Caſſius the 
real favorites of the City: as appeared on all oc- 
caſions, wherever their free and genuine ſenſe 
could be declared, in the public Shows and The- 
atres ; which Cicero frequently appeals to, as a 
proper encouragement to all honeſt men, to act 
with ſpirit and vigor, in the defence of their com- 
mon liberty. What happened therefore at th: 
funeral was the effect of artifice and faction; the 
work of a mercenary rabble; the greateſt part 
ſlaves and ſtrangers, liſted and prepared for vio- 
lence , againſt a party unarmed, and purſuing 
pacihc counſels, and placing all their truſt aud 
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ſecurity in the juſtice of their cauſe. Cicero calls 
it a Conſpiracy of Czſar's freedmen , who wete 
the chief managers of the tumult: in which the 
Jews ſeem to have born a conſiderable part; who, 
out of hatred to Pompey, for his affront to their 
City and Temple, were zealouſly attached to 
Cæſar, and, above all the other Foreigners in 
Rome, diſtinguiſhed themſelves, by the expreſ- 
ſions of their grief for his death; ſo as to ſpend 
whole nights at his monument, in a kind of reli- 
gious devotion to his memory. 

This firſt taſte of Antony's perfidy was a clear 
warning to the Conſpirators, what little reaſon 
they had to depend upon him; or to expect any 


ſafety in the City, where he had the ſovereign 


command, without a guard for their defence; 
which, though D. Brutus demanded for them, 
they could not obtain: whilſt Antony, to alarm 
them ſtill the more, took care to let them know, 
that the ſoldiers and the populace were ſo enraged 
that he did not think it poſſible for any of them to 


be ſafe. They all therefore quitted Rome: 


Trebonius ſtole away privately for Aſia, to take 
poſſeſſion of that province, which had before 
been aſſigned to him; being afraid of being pre- 
vented by the intrigues of Antony: D. Brutus, 
for the ſame reaſon, poſſeſſed himſelf of the Ciſal- 
pine or Italic Gaul, which had been conferred up- 
on him likewiſe by Cæſar in order to ſtrength- 
en himſelf there againſt all events, and by his 
neighbourhood to Rome, to encourage and pro- 


tect all the friends of liberty: M. Brutus, accom» 
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panied by Caſſius, retired to one of his villas 
near Lanuvium, to deliberate about their future 
conduc and to take ſuch meaſures as the ac. 
cidents of the times and the motions. of their 
enemies ſhould make neceſſary. 

But as ſoon as the Conſpirators were gone, 
Antony reſumed his Maſk, and as if the late v. 
olences had been accidental only, and the ſud. 
den tranſport of a vile mob, profeſſed the ſame 
moderation as before, and affected to ſpeak 
with the greateſt reſpect of Brutus and Caſſius; 
and by ſeveral ſeaſonable acts, propoſed by him 
to the Senate, appeared to have nothing fo much 
at heart, as the public concord: among other 
decrees he offered one, which was prepared and 
drawn up by himſelf, to aboliſh for ever the name 
and office of Dictator: this ſeemed to be a ſure 
pledge of his good intentions, and gave an uni- 
verſal ſatisfaction to the Senate; who paſſed it, 
as it were, by acclamation, without putting it 
even to the vote; and decreed the thanks of the 
houſe for it to Antony, who, as Cicero aſter— 


wards told him, had fixed an indelible infamy by 


it on Cæſar, in declaring to the world, that for 
the odium of his government, ſuch a decree was 
become both neceſſary and popular **, 

Cicero alſo leſt Rome ſoon after Brutus and 
Caſſius **, not a little mortified to ſee things 
take ſo wrong a turn, by the indolence of their 
friends; which gave him frequent occaſion to 
ſay, that the Ides of March had produced nothing, 
which pleaſed him, but the fact of the day, which 


was 


elr 
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was executed indeed with manly. vigor, but ſup- 
ported by childiſh counſels '*. As he paſſed through 
the country, he found nothing but mirth and 
rejoicing in all the great Towns , on the account 
of Cæſar's death: © it is impoſſible to expreſs, ” 
ſays he, © what joy there is every where: how 
« all people flock about me: how greedy they 
« are to hear an account of it from me: yet 
« what ſtrange politics do we purſue ? What a 
“ foleciſm do we commit? To be afraid of 
« thoſe, whom we have ſubdued; to defend 
* his acts, for whoſe death we rejoice; to ſuffer 
« Tyranny to live, when the Tyrant 1s killed; 
« and the Republic to be loſt, when our liberty 
6 js recovered *', © 

Atticus ſent him word of ſome remarkable 
applauſe, which was given to the famed Come- 
dian, Publius, for what he had ſaid upon the 
ſtage, in favor of the public liberty ; and that 
L. Caſſius, the Brother of the Conſpirator, then 
one of the Tribunes, was received with infinite 
acclamations upon his entrance into the Theatre ** : 
which convinced him only the more of the miſ- 
take of their friends in fitting ſtill, and truſting 
to the merit of their cauſe, while their enemies 
were uſing all arts to deſtroy them. This general 
inclination, which declared itſelf ſo freely on the 
ſide of liberty, obliged Antony to act with caution, 
and as far as poſſible, to perſuade the City, that 
he was on the ſame fide too: for which end he 
did another thing at this time both prudent and 
popular, in putting to death the Impoſtor Marius, 

Vol. III. | C 
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who was now returned to Rome, to revenge, x 
he gave out, the death of his kinſman Cæſar: 
where ſignalizing himſelf at the head of the mob, 
he was the chief Incendiary at the Funeral, and 
the ſubſequent riots, and threatened nothing leb 
than deſtruction to the whole Senate: but Antony, 
having ſerved his main purpoſe with him, of 
driving Brutus and the reſt out of the City, or 
dered him to be ſeized and ſtrangled, and his 
body to be dragged through the Streets“: which 
gave him freſh credit with the Republicans; ſo 
that Brutus, together with Caſſius and other 
friends, had a perſonal conference with him about 
this time, which paſſed to mutual ſatisfaction“. 
By theſe arts Antony hoped to amuſe the Con- 
ſpirators, and induce them to lay aſide all vigor- 
ous counſels ; eſpecially, what he moſt appre- 


provinces abroad, furniſhed with troops and 
money; which might put them into a condition 
to act offenſively : with the ſame view he wrote 
an artful Letter to Cicero, to deſire his conſent to 
the reſtoration of S. Clodius, the chief agent of 
P. Clodius, who had been ſeveral years in baniſh- 
ment for outrages committed in the City ; chiefly 
againſt Cicero himſelf, on whoſe account he was 
condemned. Antony, by his marriage with Fulvia, 
the widow of P. Clodius, became the protector of 
all that family, and the Tutor of young Publius, 
her ſon ; which gave him a decent pretence of 1n- 
tereſting himſelf in this affair. He aſſures Cicero, 
* that he had procured a pardon for S. Clodius 
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% from Cxſar ; but did not intend to have made 
„ uſe of it, till he had obtained his conſent; and 
though he thought himſelf now obliged to ſup- 
* port all Cæſar's acts; yet he would not inſiſt on 
this againſt his leave —— that it would be an 
obligation to young Publius, a youth of the 
« greateſt hopes, to let him ſee, that Cicero did 
„not extend his revenge to his Father's Friends 
— permit me, ſays he, © to inſtil theſe ſen- 
e timents into the boy; and to perſuade his tender 
mind, that quarrels are not to be perpetuated 
* in families : and though your condition, I 
* know, 1s ſuperior to all danger; yet you will 
* chuſe, I fancy, to enjoy a quiet and honorable, 
rather than a turbulent old age — laſtly, I have 
* a ſort of right to aſk this favor of you; fince I 
* never refuſed any thing to you : if I do not, 
* however, prevail with you, I will not grant it 
* to Clodius ; that you may ſee how great your 
authority is with me: ſhow yourſelf the more 
* placable on that account.“ | 

Cicero never heſitated about giving his conſent, 
to what Antony could and would have done with- 
out it : © the thing itſelf, he knew, was ſcandal- 
** 0us; and the pardon ſaid to be granted by 
* Cxfar, a forgery; and that Cæſar would never 
have done it, or ſuffered it to be done; and fo 
* many forgeries of that Kind began to be pub. 
* liſhed. every day from Cæſar's books, that he 
* was almoſt tempted, ” he ſays, „to wiſh for 
Cæſar again.“ He anſwered him, however, with 
great civility ; and in a ſtrain of complaiſance, 
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which correſponded but little with his real opinio 


of the Man: but Antony's public behaviour had 


merited ſome compliments: and under, the preſent 
ſtate of his power, and the uncertain condition 
of their own party, Cicero reſolved to obſerve all 
the forms of an old acquaintance with him; till 
by ſome overt act againſt the public intereſt, he 
ſhould be forced to conſider him as an enemy ”, 

Antony made him but a cold reply ; having 
heard perhaps, in the mean time, of ſomethiog 
which did not pleaſe him in his conduct. He told 
him only, that his eaſineſs and clemency were 
agreeable to him, and might hereafter be a great 
pleaſure to himſelf ”. 

Cleopatra, the Queen of Egypt, was in Rome; 
when Cæſar was killed; but being terrified by 
that accident, and the ſubſequent diſorders of the 
City, ſhe ran away preſently with great precipt- 
tation. Her authority and credit with Cæſar, in 
whoſe houſe ſhe was lodged; made her info- 
lence intolerable to the Romans ; whom ſhe ſeems 
to have treated on the ſame foot with her own 
Egyptians ; as the ſubjects of abſolute power, and 
the ſlaves of a maſter, whom ſhe commanded. 
Cicero had a conference with her in Cæſar's gar- 
dens; Where the haughtineſs of her behaviour gave 
him no ſmall offence. Knowing his taſte and char- 
acer , ſhe made him the promiſe of ſome preſent, 
very agreeable , but diſobliged him the more by 
not performing it : he does not tell us what it was; 
but from the hints which he drops, it ſeems to 
haye been ſtatues or curioſities from Egypt, for 
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the ornament of his Library; a ſort of furniture , 
which he was peculiarly fond of. But her pride 
being mortified by Cæſar's fate, ſhe was now for- 


ced to apply to him by her Miniſters for his 


aſſiſtance in a particular ſuit, that ſhe was recom- 
mending to the Senate, in which he refuſed to be 
concerned, 'The affair ſeems to have related to 
her Infant Son, whom ſhe pretended to be Cæſar's, 
and called by his name; and was laboring to get 
him acknowledged as ſuch at Rome, and declared 
the Heir of her Kingdom; as he was the year fol- 
lowing, both by Antony and Octavius; though 
Cæſar's friends were generally ſcandalized at it, 
and Oppius thought it worth while to write a 
book , to prove, that the child could not be Cz- 
ſar's . Cleopatra had been waiting to accompany 
Cæſar into the Eaſt, in order to preſerve her in- 
fluence over him, which was very great : for 
aſter his death, Helvius Cinna, one of the Tri- 
bunes, owned, that he had a law ready prepared 
and delivered to him by Cæſar, with orders to 
publiſh it, as ſoon as he was gone, for granting 
to him the liberty of taking what number of wives, 
and of what condition he thought fit, for the ſake 
of propagating. children **. This was contrived 
probably to ſave Cleopatra's honor, and to legiti- 
mate his iſſue by her; fince poligamy, and the 
marriage of a ſtranger, were prohibited by the 
laws of Rome. | | —— 
Cicero touches theſe particulars in ſeveral places, 
though darkly and abruptly, according to the 
ſtyle of his Letters to Atticus. The flight oh 
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the Queen,” ſays he, gives me no pain. ] 
ſhould be glad to hear, what farther news 
there is of her and her young Cœſar. I hate 
the Queen: her Agent, Ammonius, the wit. 
neſs and ſponſor of her promiſes to me , knows 
that I have reaſon : they were things only 
proper for a man of letters, and ſuitable to 
my character; ſo that I ſhould not ſcruple to 
proclaim them from the Roſtra. Her other 
Agent, Sara, 1s not only a raſcal, but has been 
rude to me. I never ſaw him at my Houſe but 
once; and when I aſked him civilly, what 
“ commands he had for me, he ſaid, that he came to 
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* when I ſaw her in the Gardens, I can never think 
of it without reſentment : I will have nothing 
therefore to do with them : they take me to 
* have neither ſpirit, nor even feeling left 

Antony having put his affairs into the beſt 
train that he could, and appointed the firſt of 
June for a meeting of the Senate, in order to 
deliberate on the ſtate of the Republic, took the 
opportunity of that interval to make a progreſs 
through Italy, for the ſake of viſiting the quarters 
of the veteran ſoldiers , and engaging them to his 
ſervice, by all ſorts of bribes and promiſes, He 
left the government of the City to Dolabella, 
whom Cæſar, upon his intended expedition to 
Parthia, had deſigned and nominated to the 
Conſulſhip : and though Antony had proteſted 
againſt that deſignation, and reſolved to obſtruct 
its effect, yet after Czſar's death, when Dolabella, 
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by the advantage of the general confuſion, ſeized 
the enſigns of the office, and aſſumed the habit 
and character of the conſul, Antony quietly re- 
ceived, and acknowledged him as ſuch at the next 
meeting of the Senate“. ; 
Cicero had always kept up a fair correſpondence l 
with his ſon-in-law, though he had long known 
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him to be void of all virtue and good principles: = 


but he had now greater reaſon than ever for in- 


ſinuating himſelf, as far as he was able, into his = 


confidence; in order to engage him, if poſſible, 
to the intereſts of the Republic, and uſe him as 
a check upon the deſigns of his colleague Antony; 
in which he had the greater proſpect of ſucceſs, 
on the account of their declared enmity to each 
other. Dolabella greatly confirmed theſe hopes; 
and as ſoon as Antony had left the City, made 
all honeſt men think themſelves ſure of him, by 
exerciſing a moſt ſevere, , as well as ſeaſonable act 
of diſcipline, upon the diſturbers of the public | 
tranquillity. For the mob, headed by the Impoſtor 8 
Marius, and the freedmen of Cæſar, had erected | 
an altar in the Forum, on the ſpot were Cæſar's | 
body was burnt; with a Pillar of Numidian .= 
Marble, twenty feet high, inſcribed to the Father 
of his country. Here they performed daily facrifices 
and divine rites; and the humor. of worſhipping 
at this new altar began to ſpread itſelf ſo faſt among 
the meaner ſort, and the ſlaves, as to endanger the 
peace and ſafety of the City: for the multitudes 8 
which flocked to the place, fired with a kind 1 
of enthuſiaſtic rage, ran furious about the ſtreets | 
| C4 | 
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committing all ſorts of outrage and violence againſt 
the ſuppoſed friends of liberty. But Dolabella put 
an end to the evil at -once, by demoliſhing the 
Pillar and the Altar, and ſeizing the authors of 
the diſorders; and cauſing ſuch of them, as were 
free, to be thrown down the Tarpeian Rock, 
and the ſlaves to be crucified, This gave an uni. 
verſal joy to the City; the whole body of the 
people attended the Conſul to his houſe; and in 
the Theatres gave him the uſual reſtimony of thei 
thanks, by the loudeſt acclamations ** 

Cicero was infinitely pleaſed with this act, and 
enjoyed ſome ſhare of the praiſe, ſince it vas 
generally imputed to the influence of his counſels: 
in a Letter upon it to Atticus; O my admirable 
“ Dolabella !” ſays he, © I now call him mine; 


for, believe me, I had ſome doubt of him 
before: the fact affords matter of great ſpecula- 
« tion: to throw them down the Rock; to 
* crucify ; demoliſh the Pillar; pave the area; 


“in ſhort, it is heroic. He has extinguiſhed all 
appearance of that regret for Cæſar, which was 
* ſpreading every day ſo faſt, that I began to 
* apprehend ſome danger to our Tyrant- killers: 
but I now agree with you, and conceive better 
© hopes, &c.**.” Again; O the brave act of 
Dolabella, what a proſpect does it give us? | 
never ceaſe praiſing and exhorting him — our 
Brutus, I dare ſay, might now walk ſaſely 
through the Forum, with a crown of gold upon 


„ his head: for who dares moleſt him, when the 


“ rock or the croſs is to be their fate? and when 
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the very loweſt of the people give ſuch proofs 
aof their applauſe and approbation**?” He wrote 
at the ſame time from Baiæ the following Letter 
to Dolabella himſelf. 


Cicero to Dolabella Conſul. 


“ Though I was content, my Dolabella, with 
your glory, and reaped a ſufficiency of pleaſure 
* from it; yet I cannot but own , that it gives 
* me an inexpreſſible joy, to find the world 
* aſcribing to me alſo ſome ſhare in your praiſes. 
“J have met with no body here, though I ſee 


* ſo much company every day (for there are 


* many worthy men now at this place for the 
* ſake of their health , ,and many of my ac- 
* quaintance from the great towns) who, after 
* extolling you to the ſkies, does not give 
* thanks preſently to me; not doubting, as 
they all ſay , but it is by my precepts and ad- 
vice, that you now ſhow yourſelf to be this 
* admirable Citizen, and fingular Conſul: and 
though I could aſſure them with great truth 


* that what you are doing flows wholly from. 


* yourſelf and your own judgment, and that 
* you want not the advice of any one; yet I 
* neither wholly aſſent, leſt I ſhould derogate 
from your merit, by making it feem to 
* proceed from my counſel; nor do I ſtrongly 
* deny it, being myſelf perhaps more greedy of 
* glory, than I ought to be. But that can ne- 
ver be a diminution to you, which was an 
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honor even to Agamemnon , the King of 
Kings, to have a- Neſtor for his counſellor; 
while it will be glorious to me, to ſee a young 
Conſul, the ſcholar, as it were, of my diſci. 
„ pline, flouriſhing in the midſt of applauſe, 
L. Cæſar, when I viſited” him lately ſick at 
Naples, though oppreſſed with pain in every 


* part of his body, yet before he had even (> 
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luted me, could. not forbear crying out, 0 
my Cic ro! I congratulate - with you on ac. 
connt of the authority, which you have with 
Dolabella; for if I had the ſame credit with 
my Siſter's Son, Antony, we ſhould all now 
be ſale ; but as to your Dolabella , I both 
congratulate with him, and thank him; ſince 
from the time of your Conſulſhip, he is the 
only one, whom we can truly call a Conſul: 
he then enlarged upon your act, and the man- 
ner of it; and declared, that nothing was 
ever greater, nothing nobler, nothing more 
ſalutary to the ſtate ; and this indeed is the 
common voice of all. Allow me therefore, 


I beg of you, to take ſome ſhare; though it be 


a falſe one, in the poſſeſſion of another man's 


glory; and admit me in ſoine degree into a 
partnerſhip of your praiſes, But to be ſerious, 
my Dolabella, for hitherto 1 ,have been jo- 
king, I would ſooner transfer all the credit 


that I have to you, if I really have any, than 
cc. 


rob you of any part of yours: for as I have 


always had that ſincere affection for you, to 


which you have been no ſtranger; ſo now | 
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4am ſo charmed by your late conduct, that no 
« [oye was ever more ardent. For, believe 
me, there is nothing after all more engaging, 
nothing more beautiful, nothing more love. 
iy than virtue. I bave ever loved M. Brutus, 
* you know , for his incomparable parts, ſweet 
* diſpoſition , ſingular probity, and firmneſs of 


„mind: yet on the Ides of March, ſuch. an ac- 


* ceſſion was made to my love, that I was ſur- 
* priſed to find any room for increaſe in that, 


« which I had long ago taken to be full and 


perfect. Who could have thought it poſſi- 
* ble, that any addition could, be made to my 
„love of you? Yet ſo much has been added, 
that I ſeem but now at laſt to love, before 
to have only eſteemed you. What is it there- 
* fore that I muſt now exhort you to? Is it to 
* purſue the path of dignity and glory? And 
* as thoſe do, who uſe to exhort, ſhall I pro- 
* pole to you the examples of eminent men? 
„ can think of none more eminent than your- 
* fell. You muſt imitate therefore yourſelf; con- 
tend with yourſelf; for after ſuch great things 
done, it would be a diſgrace to you not to 
be like yourſelf. Since this then is the caſe, 


(there is no occaſion to exhort, but to congra- 


* tulate with you: for that has happened to you, 
which ſcarce ever happened to any man, that 
by the utmoſt ſeverity of puniſhing, inſtead of 
* acquiring odium, you are become popular; 
* and not only with the better ſort; but the 
* very meaneſt of the City. If this was owing 


— 
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* to fortune, I ſhould congratulate your fel; 
Leiey; but it was owing to the greatneſs of 
* your courage, as well as of your parts and 
* wiſdom. For 1 have read your ſpeech to 4 
people: nothing was ever more prudent: 
* enter fo deliberately and gradually into he 
© reafon of your act, and retire from it ſo an. 
* fully, that the caſe itſelf, in the opinion of all, 
appears to be ripe for puniſhment. You have 
** freed us therefore both from our danger and 
© our fears, and have done an act of the greateſt 
* ſervice, not only to the preſent times, but for 
the example of it alſo to poſterity. You are 
* to conſider, that the Republic now reſts upon 
your ſhoulders; and that it is your part, not 
only to protect, but to adorn thoſe men, ſrom 
* whom we have received this beginning of our 
* liberty : but of this we ſhall talk more fully 
* when we meet again, as I hope we ſhal 


„ ſhortly : in the mean while, ſince you are now 


the common guardian both of the Republic 
and of us all, take care, my dear Dolabella, 
* that you guard more eſpecially your ow 
© ſafety **.” 

In this retreat from Rome he had a mind to 
wake an excurſion to Greece, and pay a vilit to 
his Son at Athens, whoſe conduct did not pleaſe 
him, and ſeemed to require his preſence to reform 
and ſet it right“. But the news of Dolabellas 


behaviour, and the hopes which it gave of gain. 
ing the only thing that was wanted, a Head and 
| Leader of their cauſe, armed with the authority 
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of the ſtate, made him reſolve to ſtay at leaſt 
till after the firſt of June, leſt his abſence ſhould 
be interpreted as a kind of deſertion: nor did he 
ever intend indeed to leave Italy, till he could 
do it without cenſures, and to the full ſatisfaction 
of Brutus, whom he was determined never to de- 
ſert on any occaſion “. 

He had frequent meetings and conferences all 
this while with his old friends of the oppoſite 
party; the late Miniſters of Cæſar's power; Panſa, 
Hirtius, Balbus, Matius , &c. But Cæſar's death, 
on Which their ſentiments were very different 
from his, had in great meaſure broken their former 
confidence; and though the popularity of the act 
made them ſomewhat ſhy of ſpeaking their minds 
freely about it, yet he eaſily perceived that they 


were utterly diſpleaſed with it, and ſeemed to want 


an occaſion of revenging it. Panſa and Hirtius, as 
has been ſaid , were nominated by Cæſar to the 


conſulſbip of the next year; and as Cæſar's acts 


were ratified by the Senate, were to ſucceed to it 
of courſe. This made Brutus and Caſſius preſs 
Cicero earneſtly to gain them, if poſſible, to the 
Republican ſide, but eſpecially Hirtius, whom 
they moſt ſuſpected. But Cicero ſeems to have had 
little hopes of ſucceſs; his account of them to 
Atticus is, That there was not one of them who 


did not dread peace more than war; that they 


* were perpetually lamenting the miſerable end 


(of ſo great a man; and declaring, that the 
Republic was ruined by it; that all his acts 


* would be made void, as ſoon as people's fears 
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* were over; and that clemency was his ruin; 
c ſince, if it had not been for that, he could 
* not have periſhed in ſuch a manner: „and of 
Hirtius in particular; “ he warmly loves him,” 
ſays he, © whom Brutus ſtabbed : as to thei 
*© defiring me to make him better, I am doing 
4 my endeavour : he talks very honeſtly, but 
« lives with Balbus; who talks honeſtly too: how 
* far they are to be truſted, you muſt conf. 
cc der . 52 ; ; 

But of all this ſet of men, Matius was the moſt 
open and explicit, in condemning the act of the 
Conſpirators, ſo as to put Cicero out of humor 
with him, as a man irreconcileable to the liberty 
of the Republic. Cicero called upon him on hi 
way from Rome into the Country, and found him 
ſullen, deſponding, and foreboding nothing but 
wars and deſolation, as the certain conſequence 
of Cæſar's death. Among other particulars of their 
converſation, Matius told him ſomething which 
Cæſar had lately ſaid both of bim and Brutus; 
that he uſed to ſay of Brutus, © it was of great 
* conſequence which way he ſtood inclined, ſince 
whatever he had a mind to, he purſued with 
an impetuous eagerneſs: that he had remarked 
this of him more eſpecially, in his pleading for 
“ Deiotarus at Nicæa; where he ſpoke with a 
* ſurpriſing vehemence and freedom: and of 
Cicero, © that when he was attending Cæſar, in 
* the cauſe of Seſtius, Cæſar perceiving him fitting 
in the room, and waiting till he was called, 
< ſaid; Can I doubt of my being extremely odious, 
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4 when Cicero ſits waiting, and cannot get acceſs 
„to me: yet if any man be eaſy enough to 
„forgive it, it is he; though I do not queſtion, 
« but that he really hates me. 

There were ſeveral reaſons , \ hawever, which 
made it. neceſſary to theſe men, to court Cicero at 
this. time as much as ever : for if the Republic 
happened to recover itſelf, he was of all men the 
moſt capable to protect them on that ſide: if not, 
the moſt able to aſſiſt them againſt Antony, whoſe 
deſigns and ſucceſs they dreaded ſtill more: for if 
they muſt have a new maſter, they were diſpoſed, 
for the ſake of Cæſar, to prefer his Heir and 
Nephew Octavius. We find Hirtius and Panſa 
therefore very aſſiduous in their obſervance of 
him: they ſpent a great part of the ſummer with 
him at different times in his villas, giving him 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their good intentions, 
and diſpoſition to peace, and that he ſhould be the 
Arbiter of their future Conſulſhip: and though he 
continued ſtill to have ſome diſtruſt of Hirtius, 
yet Panſa wholly perſuaded * that he was 
ſincere 

3 and Caſſius continued Rill near 3 
in the neighbourhood of Cicero's Villa at Aſtura, 
of which, at Cicero's deſire, they ſometimes made 
uſe": being yet irreſolute, what meaſures they 
ſhould take; they kept themſelves quiet and retired, 
expecting what time and chance would offer; and 
waiting particularly to fee what humor the Conſuls 
would be in at the next meeting of the Senate, 
with regard to themſelves and the Republic: and 
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ſince they were driven from the diſcharge of their 
Prztorſhip in the City, they contrived to put the 
people, in mind of them from time to time þ 
their edits, in which they made the ſtrongeſ 
profeftions of their pacific diſpoſition, and declared, 

that their conduct ſhould give no handle for : 

* civil war; and that they would ſubmit to a 
« perpetual exile, if it would contribute in is 
manner to the public concord, being content 
* with the conſciouſneſs of their act, as the greateſt 
honor which they could enjoy. Their preſent 
delign was to come to Rome on the firſt of June, 
and take their places in the Senate, if it ſhould be 
thought adviſable ; or to preſent themſelves at 
leaſt in the Roſtra, and try the affections of the 
people, for whom Brytus was preparing a ſpeech, 
They ſent to know Cicero's opinion of this project, 
with the copy alſo of that ſpeech which Brutus 
made in the Capitol on the Day of Czſar's death, 
begging his reviſal and correction of it, in order 
to it's being publiſhed. Cicero, in his account of 
it to Atticus, ſays, the Oration is drawn with 
the utmoſt elegance both of ſentiments and ſtyle; 
yet were I to handle the ſubject, I ſhould work 
* it up with more fire. You know the character 
« of the ſpeaker : for which reaſon I could not 
correct it. For in the ſtyle, in which our friend 
would excel, and according to the Idea, which 
cc he has former of the beſt manner of ſpeaking, 
© he has ſucceeded ſo well, that nothing can be 
better: but whether 1 am in the right or the 
2 wrong, I am of a quite different taſte. 1 will, 

however z 
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« however, that yon would read it, if you have 
not already, and let me know what you think 
« of it: though I am afraid, leſt through the 
« prejudice of your name, you ſhould ſhow: too 
much of the Attic in your judgment: yet if you 
remember the thunder of Demoſthenes, you will 

« perceive that the greateſt force may conſiſt with 
« the perfection of Attic elegance 

Atticus did not like the ſpeech, he thought 
the manner too cold and ſpiritleſs for ſo great 
an occaſion; and begged of Cicero to draw up 
another to be publiſhed in Brutus's name: but 

Cicero would not conſent to it, thinking the 
thing itſelf improper, and knowing, that Brutus 
would take it ill“. In one of his Letters on the 
ſubject, © Though you think me in the wrong, 
ſays he, to imagine, that the Republio depends 
« on Brutus, the fact is certainly ſo: there will 
either be none at all, or it will be ſaved by 
him and his accomplices. As to your urging me 
* to write a ſpeech for him, take it from me, 
* my Atticus, as a general Rule, which by long 
* experience I have found to be true, that there 
never was a Poet or Orator, who thought any 
one preferable to himſelf: this is the caſe even 
with bad ones: what ſhall we think then of 
Brutus, who has both wit and learning ? eſpecially 

* after the late experiment of him, in the caſe of 
the edict; I drew up one for him at your deſire: 

4 I liked mine; he his: beſides, when at his earneſt 

* ſolicitation I addreſſed to him my Treatiſe on 


the beſt manner of ſpeaking, he wrote word, 
Vox. III. D 
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not only to me, but to you too, that the kind 

c of eloquence which I recommended, did not 
< pleaſe him. Let every one therefore compoſe for 
* himſelf — I wiſh only that it may be in his 

„power to make a ſpeech at all; for if ever he 
can appear again with ſafety at Rome, we have 

© gained the victory *. 

In this interval a new actor appeared on the 
ſtage, who, though hitherto but little conſidered, 
ſoon made the firſt figure upon it, and drew all 
people's eyes towards him, the young Octavius, 
who was left by his uncle Cæſar, the heir of his 
name and eſtate. He had been ſent a few months 
before to Apolloma, a celebrated Academy, or 
ſchool of learning in Macedonia , there to wait 
for his uncle on his way to the Parthian war, 
in which he was to attend him: but the news 
of Cæſar's death ſoon brought him back to Italy, 
to try what fortunes he could carve for himſelf, 
by the credit of his new name, and the help of 
his uncle's friends. He arrived at Naples on the 
eighteenth of April, whither Balbus went the next 
morning to receive him, and returned the ſame 
day to Cicero near Cumz, having firſt conducted 
Octavius to the adjoining Villa of his Father-in- 
law Philip: Hirtius and Panſa were with Cicero 
at the ſame time, to whom they immediately 
preſented Octavius with the ſtrongeſt profeſſions 
on the part of the young man, that he would be 
governed entirely by his direction“. 

The ſole pretenſion, which he avowed at preſent, 
was to aſſert his right to the ſucceſſion of his uncle's 
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eſtate, and to claim the poſſeſſion of it: but this 
was thought an attempt too hardy and dangerous 
for a mere boy, ſcarce yet above eighteen years 
old: for the Republican party had great reaſon 
to be jealous of him, leſt with the inheritance of 


the Eſtate, he ſhould graſp at the power of his 


uncle; and Antony ſtill more, who had deſtined 
that ſucceſſion to himſelf, and already ſeized the 
effects, leſt by the advantage of all that wealth, 
Octavius might be in a condition to make head 
againſt him. The mother therefore and her huſband 
Philip, out of concern for his ſafety, preſſed him 
to ſuſpend his claim for a while, and not aſſume 
an in vidious name, before he could ſee what turn 
the public affairs would take: but he was of too 
great a ſpirit to reliſh any ſuggeſtions of caution; 
declaring it baſe and infamous to think himſelf 
unworthy of a name, of which Cæſar had thought 
him worthy **: and there were many about him 
conſtantly puſhing him on, to throw himſelf upon 


the affections of the City, and the army, before 


his enemies had made themſelves too ſtrong for 
him; ſo that he was on fire to be at Rome, and 
to enter into action; being determined to riſk all 
his hopes on the credit of his name, and the 
friends and troops of his uncle. 

Before he left the country, Cicero ſpeaking of 
him to Atticus, ſays, Octavius is ſtill with us, 
* and treats me with the greateſt reſpect and 


* friendſhip: his domeſtics give him the name of 


© Cxſar: Philip does not; nor for that reaſon 
do I. It is not poſſible for him, in my opinion, 
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„ to make a good Citizen; there are ſo many 
cc about him, who threaten the death of our 
« friends: they declare, that what they have 
« done can never be forgiven. What will be the 
“ caſe, think you, when the boy comes to Rome, 
„ where our deliverers cannot (how their heads? 
c who yet muſt ever be famous, nay, happy too, 
“ in the conſciouſneſs of their act: but as for us, 
© unleſs I am deceived, we ſhall be undone. I 
« long therefore to go abroad, where I may hear 
© no more of thoſe Pelopidz, &c. **. ” 

As ſoon as Octavius came to Rome, he was 
produced to the people by one of the Tribunes, 
and made a ſpeech to them from the Roſtra, which 
was now 'generally poſſeſſed by the enemies of 
Brutus, who were perpetually making uſe of 
the advantage, to inflame the mob againſt him: 
„Remember, ” ſays Cicero, © what I tell you: 
this cuſtom of ſeditious harangues is ſo much 
« cheriſhed, that thoſe Heroes of ours , or rather 
«© Gods, will live indeed in immortal glory, yet 
© not without envy, and even danger: their great 
4 comfort, however, is, the conſciouſneſs of a molt 
« glorious act: but what comfort for. us, who 
« when our King is killed, are not yet free? But 
fortune muſt look to that, ſince reaſon has no 
* ſway —**.” 

Octavius ſeconded his ſpeech, by what was 
like to pleaſe the inferior part of the City much 
better; the repreſentation of public ſhows and 
plays in honor of his uncle's victories. Cæſar 
had promiſed and prepared for them in his lite- 
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time 3 but thoſe whom he had intruſted with 
the management, durſt not venture to., exhibit 
them after his death, till Octavius, as his Heir 
and repreſentative, nad the N. as devol- 
ved of courſe upon himſelf “. In theſe ſhows 
Octavius brought out the Golden Chair, which 
among the other honors decreed to Cæſar when 
living, was ordered to be placed in the "Theatres 
and Circus, as to a Deity, on all ſolemn occa- 
ions. But the Tribunes ordered the chair to 
be taken away, upon which the body of the 
Knights teſtified their applauſe by a general 
clap. Atticus ſent an account of this to Cicero, 
which was very agreeable to him“: but he 
was not at all pleaſed with Octavius's conduct, 
ſince it indicated a ſpirit determined to reyive 
the memory, and avenge the death of Cæſar: 
and he was the leſs pleaſed to hear alſo, that 
Matius had taken upon him the care of theſe 
ſhows ; ſince it confirmed the ſuſp:cion, 
which he had before conceived of Matius; and 
made him apprehenſive, that he would be an ill 
Counſellor. to young Octavius, in which, light 
he ſeems to have repreſented him to . Brutus. 


Matius was. informed of theſe ſuſpicions, and 


complained to their common friend Trebatius 
of Cicero's unkind opinion and unfriendly treat- 
ment of him, which gave occaſion to the fol- 
lowing apology from Cicero, and the anſwer to 
it from Matius; which is deſervedly valued, 

not only for the beauty of its ſentiments and 
compoſition, but for preſerving to us a name 
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and character; which was almoſt loſt to Hiſtory, 
f a moſt eſteemed and amiable perſon, who 
ived in the firſt degree of confidence with Cz. 
far, and for parts, learning, and virtue, was 
ſcarce inferior to any of that age. 
Cicero takes pains to perſuade Matius, that he 
had ſaid nothing of him, but what was conſiſtent 


with the ſtricteſt friendſhip; and to gain the eaſier 


credit with bim, prefaces his apologyi with a 
detail and acknowledgment of Matius's perpe- 
tual civilities, and obſervance of him through 
life, even when in the height of his power 
and credit with Cæſar: but when he comes to 
the point of the complaint, he touches it very 
tenderly, and obſerves only in general, © That 
«© as Matius's dignity expoſed every thing which 
© he did to public notice, ſo the malice of 
* the world interpreted ſome of his acts more 
hardly than they deſerved : that it was his 
care always to give the moſt favorable turn 


© to them——but you, ſays he, a man of the 


* greateſt learning, are not ignorant; that if Cæſar 
“ was in fact a King, as 1 indeed look upon 
© him to have been, there are two ways of 
® conſidering the caſe of your duty: either chat, 
® which I commonly take, of extolling your fide- 
lity and humanity, in ſhowing ſo much affection 
* even to a dead friend; or the other, which 
* ſome people uſe; that the liberty of our Coun- 
cr try ought to be preferred to the life of any 
© friend. I wiſh that you had heard with what 
* zeal Fuſed to defend you in theſe converſations: 
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« but there are two things eſpecially, that make 
« the principal part of your praiſe, which no man 
« ſpeaks of more frequently or more freely than I; 

„that you, of all Cæſar's friends, were the 
« moſt active both in diſſuading the civil war, 
* and in moderating the victory; in which 1 
« have met with no body that does not agree 


65 „* 


„“ with me, &c. . 


* 


Matius to Cicero. 


“ Your Letter gave me great pleaſure, by 
« letting me fee that you retain ſtill that favor- 
« able opinion of me, which I had always hop- 

« ed and wiſhed; and though I bad never 3 — 

any doubt of it, yet for the high value that 

* I ſet upon it, 1 was. very ſolicitous that it 
* ſhould remain always inviolable: I was con- 
* ſcious to myſelf, that I had done nothing 

®* which could reaſonably give offence to any 


* honeſt man; and did not, imagine therefore, 


* that a perſon of your great and excellent ac- 
* compliſhments could be induced to take any 
* without reaſon, eſpecially, againſt ' ane, who 

had always profeſſed, and ſtill continued to 

* profeſs, a ſincere good-will to you. Since all 

** this then ſtands juſt as 1 wiſh it, I will now 

A „ive an anſwer to thoſe accuſations, from 
* which you, agreeably to your character, out 
* of your fingular goodneſs and friendſbip, have 

* ſo often defended me. I am no ſtranger to 
what has been ſaid of me by certain perſons, 

* ä D 4 
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* fince Cæſar's death: they call it a crime in 
* me, that I am concerned for the loſs of an 
intimate friend, and ſorry that the man whom 
1 loved met with ſo unhappy a fate: they 
* fay, that our Conntry ought to be preferred 
* to any friendſhip, as if they had already made 
« it evident, that his death was of ſervice to the 
* Republic: but I will not deal craftily: I own 
* myſelf not to be arrived at that degree of 
* wiſdom ; nor did I yet follow Cæſar in our 
late diſſenſions, but my friend; whom though 
* diſpleaſed with the thing, I could not deſert: 
for I never approved the civil war, or the 
© cauſe of it; but took all poſſible pains to 
* ſtifle it in its birth. Upon the victory there. 
* fore of a familiar friend, I was not eager ei- 
* ther to advance, or to enrich myſelf: an ad. 
„vantage, which others, who had leſs intereſt 
with him than I, abuſed to great exceſs. Nay, 
* my circumſtances were even hurt by Czfar's 
* law, to whoſe kindneſs the greateſt part of 
thoſe, who now rejoice at his death, owed 
their very continuance in the City. I fol 
« cited the pardon of the vanquiſhed with the 
* ſame zeal, as if it had been for myſelf. Is it 
* poſſible therefore for me, who labored to pro- 
< cure the ſafety of all, not to be concerned for 
* the death of him, from whom I uſed to pro- 
ce cure it? eſpecially when the very ſame men, 
* who were the cauſe of making him odious, 
* were the authors alſo of deſtroying him. But 


* ſhall have cauſe, they ſay, to repent, for 
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« daring to condemn their act. Unheard of inſo- 
& Jence! that it ſhould be allowed to ſome to 
« glory in a wicked action, yet not to others, 
* even to grieve at it without puniſhment. But 
« this was always ſree even to ſlaves, to fear, 
* rejoice, and grieve by their own will, not 
that of another; which yet theſe men, who call 
* themſelves the authors of liberty, are endea- 
« youring to extort from us by the force of terror. 
* But they may ſpare their threats: for no danger 
„ ſhall terrify me from performing my duty and 
* the offices of humanity; ſince it was always my 
opinion, that an honeſt death was never to be 
« avoided, often even to be ſought. But why arg 
they angry with me, for wiſhing only, that 
they may repent of their act? I wiſh that all 
* the world may regret Cæſar's death. But I ought, 
* they ſay, as a member of civil ſociety, to wiſh 
* the good and ſafety of the Republic. If my paſt 
life and future hopes do not already prove that 
* I wiſh it, without my ſaying ſo, I will not 
pretend to evince it by argument. I beg of you 
© therefore in the ſtrongeſt terms, to attend to facts 
* rather than to words: and if you think it the 
* moſt uſeful to one in my circumſtances, that 
* what is right ſhould take place; never ima- 
** gine, that I can have any union or commmerce 
* with ill deſigning men. I acted the ſame part 
© in my youth, where to miſtake would have 
been pardonable; ſhall I then undo it all again, 
* and renounce my principle in my declining age ? 
No; it is wy reſolution to do nothing that can 
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© give any offence; except it be, when I lament 
© the cruel fate of a dear friend and illuſtrious 
c man. If I were in different ſentiments, I would 
„ never diſown what I was doing; leſt I ſhould 
be thought, not only wicked for purſuing what 
* was wrong, but falſe and cowardly for diſſem- 
* bling it. But I undertook the care of the ſhows, 
* which young Cæſar exhibited for the victory of 
* his uncle: this was an affair of private, not of 
< public duty: it was what I ought to have per. 
formed to the memory and honor of my dead 
* friend; and what I could not therefore deny to 


© a youth of the greateſt hopes, and, ſo highly 


& worthy of Cæſar. But I go often alſo to the 
« Conſul Antony's to pay my compliments: yet 
* you will find thoſe very men go oftener to aſk 
* and receive favors, who reflect upon me for it, 
* as diſaffected to my Country. But what arro- 
* gance is this? When Cæſar never hindered me 
* from viſiting whom I would; even thoſe whom 
* he did not care for; that they who have depri 
ved me of him, ſhould attempt by their cavils 
to debar me from placing my eſteem where | 
think proper. But 1 am not afraid, that either 
the modeſty of my life ſhould not be ſufficient 


© to conſute all falſe reports of me for the future, 


© or that they, who do not love me for my con- 
« ſtancy to Cæſar, would not chuſe to have ther 
ce friends reſemble me, rather than themſelves. For 
“ my own part, if I could have my wiſh , I would 
< ſpend the remainder of my days in quiet at 


Rhodes: but if any accident prevent me, wil 
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« live in ſuch a manner at Rome, as always to 
« deſire that what is right may prevail. I am 
« greatly obliged to our friend Trebatius, for giving 
« me this aſſurance of your ſincere and friendly 
regard for me, and for making it my duty to 
© reſpe&t and obſerve a man, whom I had eſteemed 
« always before with inclination. Take care of 
« your health, and preſerve me in your affec- 
« tion — “. * ˖ 
Antony all this while was not idle; but puſhed 
on his deſigns with great vigor.and addreſs : in his 
progreſs through Italy, his buſineſs was to gather 
up Cæſar's old ſoldiers from the ſeveral colonies 
and quarters in which they were ſettled; and by 
large bribes, and larger promiſes to attach them 
to his intereſts, and draw great bodies of them 
toward Rome to be ready for any purpoſe, that 
his affairs ſhould require, In the City likewiſe he 
neglected no means, which his Conſular authority 
offered, how unjuſt or violent ſoever, of ſtrength» 
ering his power; and let all people now ſee, for 
what ends he had provided that decree, to which 
the Senate had conſented for the ſake of peace, of 
confirming Cæſar's acts; for being the maſter both 
of Cæſar's papers, and of his ſecretary Faberius, by 
whoſe hand they were written“, he had an oppor- 
tunity of forging and inſerting at pleaſure what- 
ever he found of uſe to him; which he practiſed 
without any reſerve or management; ſelling pub- 
licly for money, whatever immunities were de- 
lired, by Countries, Cities, Princes, or private 
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Men, on pretence, that they had been granted 


by Cæſar, and entered into his books. This alarm 
ed and ſhocked all honeſt men, who ſaw the 
miſchief, but knew no remedy : Antony had the 
power, and their own decree had juſtified it: Ci. 
cero complains of it heavily , in many of his Let 
ters, and declares it, a thouſand times better to 
die than to ſuffer it ©. © Is it ſo then?” ſays he; 
* 1s all, that our Brutus has done, come to this, 
* that he might live at laſt at Lanuvium? That 


* Trebonius might ſteal away through private 


roads to his province? That all the acts, wr: 
* tings, ſayings, promiſes, thoughts of Czfar 
* ſhould have greater force now, than when he 


© himſelf was living?“ All which he charges to 


that miſtake of the firſt day, in not ſummoning 
the Senate into the Capitol, where they might 


| have done what they pleaſed, when their own 


party was uppermoſt , and thoſe Robbers, as he 
calls them, diſperſed and dejeQted **. | 

Among the other acts, which Antony con- 
firmed, on the pretence of their being ordered 
by Czſar, he granted the freedom of the City 
to all Sicily, and reſtored to King Deiotarus all 
his former dominions. Cicero ſpeaks of this with 
great indignation; O my Atticus, ” ſays he, 
c the Ides of March have given us nothing, but 
„ the joy of revenging ourſelves on him, 
«© whom we had reaſon to hate it was 2 
brave act, but left imperfet— you know what 
* a kindneſs I have for the Sicilians ; that J «> 
* teem it an honor to be their Patron: Cxla 
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„granted them many privileges, which I did 
not diſlike ; though his giving them the rights 
« of Latium was intolerable: yet that - was no- 
„thing to what Antony has done, who for a 
large ſum of money has publiſhed a law, 
© pretended to be made by the Dictator, in 
an aſſembly of the people, though we never 
* heard a ſyllable of it in his life- time, which 
„makes them all Citizens of Rome. Is not Deio- 
* tarus's caſe juſt the ſame? He is worthy in- 


* deed of any kingdom; but not by the grant 


* of Fulvia: there are a thouſand inſtances of the 
* fame ſort . When this laſt act was hung 
up as uſual in the Capitol, among the public 
monuments of the City, the forgery appeared fo 
groſs, that the people, in the midſt of their con- 
cera, could not help laughing at it; knowing, 
that Cxſar hated no man ſo much as Deiotarus. 
But the bargain was made in Fulvia's apart- 
ments, for the ſum of eighty thouſand pounds, 
by. the King's agents at Rome, without conſult- 
ing Cicero, or any other of their Maſter's friends : 
yet the old King, it ſeems, was beforehand with 
them, and no ſooner heard of Cæſar's death, than 
he ſeized upon his dominions again by force. 
He knew it, ” ſays Cicero, © to be an univer- 
N  fal right, that what Tyrants had forcibly taken 
away, the true owners might recover when- 
ever they were able: — he acted like a man, 
«br we contemptibly ; ; who whilſt we hate 
* the author yet maintain his acts. By 
theſe methods Antony preſently amaſſed infinite 
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ſums of money; for though at the time of Cz. 
ſar's death he owed, as Cicero told him, above 
three handred thouſand pounds, yet Within leſs 
than a fortoight after it, he had pac off the 
whole debt | 

There was another inſtance of his violence, 
which gave ſtill greater offence to the City; 
his ſeizing the public treaſure, which Cæſar had 
depoſited for the occaſions of the government, 
in the Temple of Opis, amounting to above five 
millions and a half of our money; * beſides what 
Calpurnia, Cæſar's wife, from his private tres. 
ſure, had delivered into his hands, computed at 
about another million. This was no extraordinary 
ſum, if we conſider the vaſtneſs of the mine 
from which it was drawn, the extent of the Ro- 
man Empire; and that Czſar was of all men 
the moſt rapacious in extorting it; Cicero allud- 
ing to the manner in which it was raiſed, calls 
it a bloody and deadly treaſure, gathered from 
the ſpoils and ruin of the ſubjects; which, if 
it were not reſtored, as it ought to be, to the 
true owners, might have been of great ſervice 
to the public „towards eaſing them of their 
taxes 

But Antony, who followed Czſar's maxims, 
took care to ſecure it to himſelf: the uſe of 
it was to purchaſe ſoldiers; and he was nov 
in condition to outbid any Competitor: but the 
firſt purchaſe that he made with it, was of his 
Colleague Dolabella, who had long been opptel. 
ſed with the load of his debts, and whom, b) 
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a part of this money, and the promiſe of a far- 
ther ſhare in the plunder of the Empire, he drew 
entirely from Cicero and the Republican party, 
into his own meaſures. This was an acquiſition 
worth any price to him: the general inclination 
both of the City and the Country was clearly 
againſt him: the Town of Puteoli, one of the 
moſt conſiderable of Italy, had lately choſen the 
Two Brutus and Caſſius for their Patrons ”*, 
and there wanted nothing but a Leader to arm 
the whole Empire in that cauſe: Dolabella ſeem- 
ed to be that very perſon, till bribed, as Cicero 
ſays, by force of money, he not only deſerted, 
but overturned the Republic“. 

Theſe proceedings, which were preparatory 
to the appointed meeting of the Senate on the 
firſt of June, began to open Brutus's eyes, 
and convince him of the miſtake of his pacific 
meaſures, and favorable thoughts of Antony: 
he now ſaw that there was no good to be ex- 
pected from him, or from the Senate itſelf under 
his influence : and thought it time therefore, in 
concert with Caſſius, to require an explicit account 
of his intentions, and to expoſtulate with him 
gently in the following Letter. 


Brutus and Caſſius Prætors to 
M. Antonius Conſul. 


* If we were not perſuaded of your ſincerity 
and good-will to us, we ſhould not have 


© Written this to you; Which out of the kind 
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Edict, but by private Letters, we deſerve to 
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* diſpoſition that you bear to us, you will take 
„ without doubt in good part. We are inform. 
* ed that a great multitude of veteran ſoldiers 
is already come to Rome, and a much great. 
* er expected there on the firſt of June. If 
we could harbour any ſuſpicion or fear of 
you, we ſhould be unlike ourſelves: yet ſure- 
ly, after we had put ourſelves into your 
* power, and by your advice diſmiſſed the 
* friends, whom we had about us from the 
great Towns, and that not. only by public 


4 be made acquainted with your deſigns ; eſpe. 
* cially in an affair which relates to ourſelves, 
« We beg of you therefore to let us know what 
« your intentions are with regard to us. Do 
« you think that we can be ſafe in ſuch a crowd 
4 of Veterans? Who have thoughts, we hear, 
even of rebuilding the Altar; which no man 
can defire or approve, who wiſhes our ſafety 
„and honor. That we had no other view 
from the firſt but peace, nor ſought any thing 
* elſe but the public liberty, the event ſhows 
“No body can deceive us, but you; which is 
not certainly agreeable to your virtue and in- 
* tegrity : but no man elſe has it in his power 
* to deceive us. We truſted, and ſhall truſt to 
* you alone. Our friends are under the great 
* eſt apprehenſions for us: for though they are 
& perſuaded of your integrity, yet they reflec, 
% that a multitude of Veterans may ſooner be 
„ puſhed on to any violence by others, than 
reſtrained 
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« reſtrained by you. We deſire an explicit 
* anſwer to all particulars; for it is filly and 
« trifling to tell ns, that the Veterans are called 
* together, becauſe you infend to move the 
„Senate in their favor in June: for who do 
„you think will hinder it, when it is certain 
* that we ſhall not? No body ought to think 
„us too fond of life, when nothing can hap- 
pen to us, but with the ruin and confuſion 
« of all things**.” 

During Cicero's ſtay in the Country, where 
he had a perpetual reſort of his friends to him, 
and where his thoughts ſeemed to be always em- 
ployed on the Republic , yet he found leiſure to 
write ſeveral of thoſe Philoſophical pieces, which 
ſtill ſubſiſt both to the pleaſure and benefit of 
mankind. For he now compoſed his Treatiſe on 
the Nature of the Gods, in three books, addreſſed 
to Brutus, containing the opinions of all the 
Philoſophers, who had ever written any thing 
on that argument : to which he beſpeaks the 
attention of his readers, as to a ſubject of the laſt 
importance; which would inform them what they 
ought to think of religion, piety, ſanctity, ceremonies, 
faith , oaths, temples, &c. ſince all theſe were 
included in that fingle queſtion of the Gods“. 
He drew up likewiſe his diſcourſe on Divination, 


or the ſoreknowledge and. prediction of future 


events, and the ſeveral ways by which it was 
ſuppoſed to be acquired or communicated to man: 
where he explains in two books whatever could 


be ſaid for and againſt the actual exiſtence of 
Vol. III. | E 
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the thing itſelf. Both theſe. pieces are written in 
the way of dialogue ; of which he gives the 
following account. © Since  Carneades , ſays he, 
has argued both -acutely and copiouſly againſt 
© Divination, in anſwer to the Stoics, I am now 
* inquiring what judgment we ought to form 
concerning it: and for fear of giving my aſſent 
* raſhly to a thing, either falſe in itſelf , or not 
* ſufficiently underſtood , I think it beſt to do, 
„ what I have already done, in my three books 
* on the nature of the Gods, weigh and compare 
e diligently all the arguments with each other: 
„for as raſhneſs of aſſent and error. is in all caſes 
* ſhameful, ſo moſt of all in that, where we are 
* to judge what ſtreſs is to be laid on auſpices, 
and things of a divine and religious nature; 
* for the danger is, leſt either by neglecting 
them, we involve ourſelves in an impiety, or 
by embracing them, in an old woman's ſuper- 
„ ſtition **.” He now alſo wrote his piece on the 
advantages of old age, called Cato , from the 
chief ſpeaker in the Dialogue : he addreſſed it 
to Atticus, as a lecture of common comfort to 
them both , in that gloomy ſcene of life on 
which they were entering; having found ſo much 
pleaſure , he ſays, in writing it, that it not only 
eaſed him of all the complaints of age , but made 
age itſelf even agreeable and chearful to him“. 
He added ſoon after another preſent of the ſame 
kind to Atticus, a 'Lreatiſe on friendſhip : a 
ſubjet, he ſays, both worthy to be known to 
all, and peculiarly adapted to the caſe of then 
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particular intimacy : for as I have already written 
of age , an old man to an old man ; ſo now in 
the perſon of a ſincere friend, I write on friendſhip 


to my friend. This is written alſo in Dialogue, 


the chief ſpeaker of which is Lælius; who in a 
converſation with his two fons in law, Fannius 
and Scævola, upon the death of P. Scipio and 
the memorable friendſhip that had ſubſiſted between 
them, took occaſion, at their deſire, to explain 
to them the nature and benefits of true friendſhip. 
Scævola, who lived to a great age, and loved to 
retail his old ſtories to his ſcholars, uſed to relate 
to them with pleaſure all the particulars of this 
Dialogue, which Cicero' having committed to his 
memory, dreſſed up afterwards in his own manner 
into the preſent form. Thus this agreeable 
book , which when conſidered only as an inven- 
tion or eſſay, is one of the moſt entertaining 
pieces in antiquity, muſt needs affect us more 
warmly , when it is found at laſt to be a Hiſtory , 
or a picture drawn from the life, exhibiting the 
real characters and fentiments of the beſt and 
greateſt men of Rome. He now alſo wrote his 
diſcourſe on Fate; which was the ſubject of a 
converfation with Hirtius, in his Villa near Puteoli, 
where they ſpent ſeveral days together in May : 
and he is ſuppoſed to have finiſhed about the 
ſame time a Tranſlation of Plato's famous Dialogue, 
called Timzus , on the Nature and Origin of the 
Univerſe. | | 

But he was employing himſelf alſo upon a 
work of a different ſort , which had been long 
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upon his hands; A Hiſtory of his own times, or 
rather of his own conduct ; full of free and ſevere 
reflections on thoſe, who had. abuſed their 
power to the oppreſſion of the Republic , eſpe. 
cially Cæſar and Craſſus. This he calls his 
Anecdote ; a work not to be publiſhed, but to be 
ſhown only to a few friends, in the manner of 
Theopompus , an Hiſtorian , famed for his ſe. 
vere and invective ſtyle 7. Atticus was urging 
him to put the laſt hand to it, and to continue it 
down through Cæſar's government: but he choſe 
to reſerve this laſt part for a diſtin hiſtory, in 
which he deſigned to vindicate at large the juſtice 
of killing a Tyrant. We meet with ſeveral hints 
of this deſign in his Letters: in one to Atticus, 
he ſays , © I have not yet poliſhed my Anecdote 
“ to my mind: as to what you would have me 
« add, it will require a ſeparate volume : but 
believe me, I could ſpeak more freely and 
with leſs danger againſt that deteſted party, 
whilſt the Tyrant himſelf was alive, than now 
when he is dead. For he, I know not why, 
indulged me wonderfully.: but now , which 
way ſoever we ſtir , we are called back, not 
* only to Cæſar's acts, but to his very thoughts.” 
Again; © I do not well underſtand what you 
would have me write : is it, that the Tyrant 
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« was killed according to the ſtrict laws of Juſtice? 


* Of that I ſhall both ſpeak and write my 
© thoughts fully on another occaſion **. ” His 
other friends alſo ſeem to have had ſome notice 
of this Work; for Trebonius , in a Letter to him 
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N from Athens, after reminding him of his promiſe” 
e to give him a place in fome of his writings, adds, 
r do not doubt, but that, if you write any 
thing on the death of Cæſar, you will give me 
s not the leaſt ſhare, both of that act, and of your 
© Wl affection **'. Dion Caſſius ſays, that he delivered 
f this book ſealed up to his ſon, with ſtrict orders 
4 not to read or publiſh it till after his death; but 
5 from this time he never ſaw his ſon , and left the 
0 piece probably unfiniſhed; though ſome copies of it 


© Wl afterwards got abroad, from which his com- 
a WW mentator, Aſconius , has quoted ſeveral parti- 
< Wl culars . | 

ts In the end of May he began to move towards 


. Rome, in order to aſſiſt at the Senate on the firſt 
ie of June , and propoſed to be at Tuſculum on the 
ie Wl twenty « fixth , of which he gave Atticus notice. 


ut There paſſed all the while a conſtant commerce 


id of Letters between him and Brutus, who defired 
1 a perſonal conference with him at Lanuvium; in 
W which Cicero reſolved to humor him, though he 
„ did not think it prudent at that time, when 
ch without any particular uſe, it would only give 
ot WF jealouſy to Antony. But the nearer he came to the 
City, the more he was diſcouraged from the 
thoughts of entering it : he underſtood that it was 
filled with ſoldiers ; that Antony came thither 
attended by a ſtrong body of them ; that all his 
views were bent on war; and that he deſigned to. 
transfer the province of Gaul from D. Brutus to. 
himſelf, by a vote of the people. Hirtius diſſuad- 
ed his going, and reſolved to ſtay away himſelf; 
E 3 
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Varro ſent him word , that the Veterans talked 
deſperately againſt all thoſe who did not favor 
them : Grzceius alſo admoniſhed him , on the part 
of C. Caſſius, to be upon his guard, for that 
certain armed men were provided for ſome 
attempt at Tuſculum. All theſe informations de- 
termined him at laſt not to venture to the Senate; 
but to withdraw himſelf from that City, where 
he. had not only flouriſhed , he ſays, with the 
greateſt, but lived even a ſlave , with ſome 
dignity **. The major part of the Senate followed 
his example, and fled out of the City, for fear of 
ſome violence, leaving the Conſuls, with a few 
of their Creatures, to make what decrees they 
thought fit. 

This turn of affairs made Cicero refolve to 
proſecute what he had long been projecting , his 
voyage to Greece, to ſpend a tew months with 
his ſon at Athens. He deſpaired of any good 
from theſe Conſuls , and intended to ſee Rome 
no more till their ſucceſſors entered into office; 
in whoſe adminiſtration he began to place all his 
hope. He wrote therefore to Dolabella to procure 
him the grant of an honorary Lieutenancy ; and 
leſt Antony, an angry man, as he calls him, 
ſhould think himſelf ſlighted, he wrote to him too 
on the ſame ſubject. Dolabella immediately named 
him for one of his own Lieutenants , which 
anſwered his purpoſe ſtill better, for without 
obliging him to any ſervice, or limiting him to 
any time, it left him at full liberty to go where. 
ever he pleaſed : ſo that he readily accepted it, 
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and prepared for his journey . He heard in the 
mean while from Balbus, that the Senate would 
be held again on the fifth ; when commiſſions 
would be granted ſeverally to Brutus and Caſſius, 
to buy up corn in Aſia and Sicily, for the uſe of 
the Republic: and that it would be decreed alſo 
at the ſame time, that Provinces ſhould be aſſigned 
to them , with the other Prætors, at the expiration 
of the year 

Their caſe at this time was very remarkable; 
it being wholly new in Rome to ſee Prætors 
driven out of the City, where their reſidence was 
abſolutely neceſſary , and could not legally be 
diſpenſed with for above ten days in the year: but 
Antony readily procured a decree to abſolve them 
from the laws ** ; being glad to ſee them in a 
ſituation ſo contemptible; ſtript of their power, and 
ſuffering a kind of exile, and depending, as it 
were, upon him for their protection: their friends 
therefore at. Rome had been ſoliciting the Senate 
for ſome extraordinary employment to be granted 
to them, to cover the appearance of a flight , and 
the diſgrace of living in baniſhment, when 
inveſted with one of the firſt Magiſtracies of the 
Republic. 

This was the ground of the commiſſion juſt 
mentioned to buy corn; which ſeemed, however, 
to be below their character, and contrived as an 
affront to them by Antony , who affected ſtill to 
ſpeak of them always with the greateſt reſpect **. 
But their friends thought any thing better for them 
than to fit ſtill in Italy; where their perſons were 
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expoſed to danger from the veteran ſoldiers, who 


were all now in motion; and that this employment 
would be a ſecurity to them for the preſent, as 
well as an opportunity of providing for their future 


ſafety, by enabling them to execute, what they 


were now mecditating , a deſign of ſeizing ſome 
Provinces abroad, and arming themſelves in defence 
of the Republig: which was what their enemies 
were moſt afraid af, and charged them with 
publicly, in order to make them odious. Cicero 
in the mean time, at their deſire, had again recom- 
mended their intereſts to Hirtius, who _= him 
the following anſwer. 

« I wiſh that Brutus and Caſſius could be pre. 
« vailed with by you as eaſily to lay aſide all 
& crafty counſels, as they can obtain by you 
from me whatever they deſire. They were 
“leaving Italy, you fay, when they wrote to 
cc you: Whither? or wherefore ? do not let 
«© them go, I beſeech you, my dear Cicero: 
© nor ſuffer the Republic to be wholly loſt; 
though overwhelmed indeed already by theſe 
rapines, burnings, murders. If they are afraid 
of any thing, let them be upon their guard; 
but act nothing offenſively : they will not, 1 
am confident, gain a tittle the more by the 
moſt vigorous, than the moſt pacific meaſures, 
© if they uſe but caution. The things which are 
now ſtirring cannot laſt long ; but if made the 
ſubje of war, will acquire prefent ſtrength to 
hurt. Let me know your opinion of what may 
« be expected from them. — Cicero ſent him 
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0 word, that he would be anſwerable for their 
t attempting nothing deſperate; and was informed 
is at the ſame time by Balbus, that Servilia, Brutus's 
e mother, had dertaken chat they ſhould not leave 
5 Ital 

3 though ſiſter to Cato, had been one 
ce of Cæſar's Miſtreſſes, and next to Cleopatra, the 
es moſt beloved of them all : in the civil war he gave 


th MW her ſeveral rich farms out of his Pompeian confiſ- 
ro Wl cations; and is ſaid to have bought a ſingle jewel 
n- Wl for her at the price of about 50,0001. **. She was 
m WW a woman of ſpirit and intrigue, in great credit 


with the Cæſarean party, and at this very time 
re· poſſeſſed the Eſtate and Villa of Pontius Aquila, 
all W one of the Conſpirators, which had been confiſ- 
ou cated and granted to her by Cæſar. Cicero reckons 
re it among the ſoleciſms of the times, that the 
to mother of the Tyrant-killer ſhould hold the eſtate 
let W of one of her ſon's accomplices ** : yet ſhe had 
0: ſuch a ſhare in all the counſels of Brutus, that it 
ft; made Cicero the leſs inclined to enter into them, 
eſe or to be concerned with one whom he could 
| not truſt : When he is influenced fo much, fays 
he, by his mother's advice, or at leaſt her entrea- 
ties, why ſhould I interpoſe myſelf“. 

At their deſire, however, he went over to them 
at Antium, to aſſiſt at a ſelect council of friends, 
called to deliberate on what was proper for them 
todo, with regard to this new commiſſion. There 
were preſent among others, Favonius, Servilia, 
Portia, Brutus's wife , and his Siſter Tertulla , 
the wife of Caſlius : Brutus was much pleaſed at 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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his coming, and after the firſt compliments, beg. 
ged him to deliver his opinion to the company 
on the ſubje of their meeting. Upon which he 
preſently adviſed, what he had been conſidering 
on the road, © that Brutus ſhould go to Aſia, and 


cc 
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undertake the affair of the corn ; that the only 


thing to be done at - preſent was to provide 


for their ſafety; that their ſafety was a certain 
benefit to the Republic —— here Caſſius inter. 
rupted him, and, with great fierceneſs in his 


looks, proteſted, that he would not go to Sicily, 


nor accept as a favor, what was intended as an 
affront; but would go to Achaia —— Brutus 
ſaid , that he would go to Rome, if Cicero 
thought it proper for him —— but Cicero declared 
it impoſſible for him to be ſafe there —— but 
ſuppoſing,” ſays be, that I could be ſafe: 
why then, ſays Cicero, I ſhould adviſe it by 
all means, as the beſt thing, which you could 
do, and better than any Province —— after 
much diſcourſe and complaining for the loſs 
of their opportunities, for which Caſſius laid 
all the blame on D. Brutus, Cicero ſaid, that 
though that was true, yet it was in vain to 


talk of what was paſt; and as the caſe then 


ſtood, he ſaw nothing left, but to follow his 
advice —— to which they all at laſt ſeemed to 
agree, eſpecially, when Servilia undertook, by 


* her mediation, to get the affiir of the corn leſt 


out of their commillion : and Brutus couſented, 
that the Plays and Shows, with which he was 
to entertain the City ſhortly as Prætor, ſhould 
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* be given by proxy in his abſence —— Cicero 
took his leave, pleaſed with nothing in the 
conference, but the conſciouſneſs of having done 
« his duty : for as to the reſt, he gave all,” he. 
ſays, for loſt; found the veſſel, not only broken, 
but ſhattered to pieces; and neither prudence, 
* reaſon, nor deſign in what they were doing: 
* ſo that if he had any doubt before, he had 
p ” gone now, but longed to get abroad as ſoon 
as poſſible —.“ 

Odavius, upon his coming to Rome, was 
very roughly received by Antony; who deſpiſing 
his age and want of experience, was ſo far from 
treating him as Cæſar's heir, or giving him poſſeſ- 
ſion of his eſtate, that he openly threatened and 
thwarted him in all his pretenſions, nor would 
ſuffer him to be choſen Tribune, to which he 
aſpired, with the ſeeming favor of the people, 
in the room of that Cinna, who was killed at 
Cæſar's funeral **. This neceſſarily drew the regard 
of the Republican party towards him , and Cicero 
began to take the more notice of him in proportion, 
as Antony grew more and more formidable : at 


preſent, he gives the following account of him. 


— Octavianus, ] perceive, has parts and ſpirit, 
and ſeems to be affected, as we could wiſh, 
* towards our Heroes : but bow far we may truſt 
his age, name, ſucceſſion, education, is a 
matter of great deliberation : his Father: in- law, 


* who came to ſee me at Aſtura, thinks not at 


* all. He muſt be cheriſhed, however, if for no- 
thing elſe, yet to keep him at a diſtance from 
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% Antony. Marcellus acts nobly, if he inſtils into 
him a good diſpoſition towards our friends: he 
* ſeemed to be much influenced by him, but to 
“% have no confidence in Panſa and Hirtius: his na 
% tural diſpoſition is good, if it does but hold“. 

In the midſt of theſe affairs, with which his 
mind, as he complains, was much diſtracted, 
he purſued his literary ſtudies with his uſual ardor; 
and to avoid the great reſort of company, which 
Interrupted him, at his houſe near Baiæ, he re 
moved to his Pompeian Villa, on the ſouth - ſide 
of Naples. Here he began his book of offices, 
for the uſe and inſtruction of his fon, deſigned, 
he ſays, to be the fruit of this excurſion : he com- 
poſed alſo an Oration, adapted to the ſtate of 
the times, and fent it to Atticus, to be ſuppreſſed 
or publiſhed at his diſcretion; promiſing him 
withal to finiſh and fent him in a ſhort time his 
ſecret Hiſtory or Anecdote, in the manner of 
Heraclides, to be kept cloſe in his Cabinet ©”, 
| Before he could leave Italy, he was obliged to 
return to Tuſculum, to fettle his private affairs, and 
provide his equipage ;, and wrote to Dolabella, 
to give orders for the mules and other neceſlaries, 
which the government uſed to furniſh to thok 
who went abroad with a public character. Here 
Atticus and he took leave of each other, with all pok 
ſible marks of the moſt fincere and tender affection, 
The unſettled condition of the times, and the un- 
certainty when, or in what circumſtances they 
ſhould meet again, raiſed ſeveral melancholy te. 
flections in them both, which, as ſoon as they 
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parted , drew many tears from Atticus, of which 
he gave Cicero an account in his next letter, with 
a promiſe to follow him into Greece : Cicero an- 
ſwered him with equal tenderneſs; © it moved me, 
» ſays be, to hear of the tears which you ſhed 
«* after you left me: had you done it in my pre- 
. © fence, 1 ſhould have dropt perhaps all thoughts 
1 * of my journey. That part, however, pleaſes me, 
obere you comfort yourſelf with the hopes of 
e. our meeting again ſhortly : which expectation, 
4. indeed is what chiefly ſupports me: I will vyrite 
„eo you perpetually ; give you an account ot every 
l, thing which relates to Brutus; ſend yqu very ſhorts 


n. Wl © ly my Treatiſe on Glory; and firiſh for you the | 


of Wl © other work, to be locked up with your trea- 
-4 Wl © fore, &. | 
* Theſe little paſſages from familiar Letters, 
bis WY illuſtrate more effectually the real characters of 
atmen, than any of their more ſpecious and public 
acts. It is commonly thought the part of a ſtateſ- 
man, to diveſt himſelf of every thing natural, 
and baniſh every paſſion that does not ſerve his 
Intereſt or ambition: but here we ſee a quite dif- 
ferent character, one of the greateſt ſtateſmen of 
the world cheriſhing and cultivating in himſelf the 
ſoſt and ſocial affections of love and friendſhip ; 
as knowing them to be deſigned equally by nature 
for the comfort as well of public as private life. 
Atticus likewiſe, whoſe philoſophy was as in- 
compatible as ambition with all affections that did 
not terminate in himſelf, was frequently drawn 
dy the goodneſs of his nature to correct the viciouſ- 
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neſs of his principle. He had often reproved Cicem Ml *© 
for an exceſs of love to his daughter Tullia, y« WM *© 
he no ſooner got a little Attica of his own, than 
be began to diſcover the ſame fondneſs ; which 
gave Cicero occaſion to repay his raillery with 
great politeneſs. IJ rejoice,” ſays he, *t 
“ perceive that you take ſo much delight in you 
5 little girl. I love her already myſelf , and knoy 
c her to be amiable, though I have never ſeen 
* her. Adieu then to Patro, and all your Ep. 
* curean School.” In another Letter; I an 
« mightily pleaſed with the fondneſs that you ex 
* preſs for your little daughter; and to ſee you 
« feel at laſt, that the love of our children dos 
“ not flow from habit or faſhion , but from nature: 
„for if that be not fo, there can be no natural cos 
junction between one man and another, with 
out which all ſociety muſt neceſſarily be dil 
% folved**,” | 
There was now great expectation of the ſhow 
and plays which Brutus, as Prætor of the City, 
was going to exhibit, according to annual cuſton, 
in honor of Apollo, on the third of July; and 
all people were attentive and impatient to ſee i 
what manner they would be received. Brutus 
wrote to Cicero, to beg, that he would gract 
them with his preſence : but Cicero thought the 
requeſt abſurd, nor at all agreeable to Brutus 
uſual prudence. His anſwer was, that he ws 
got too far upon his journey to have it now i 
* his power; and that it would be very impropet 
„for him, who had not been in Rome ſince 
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em vas filled with ſoldiers, not ſo much out of 
ye © regard to his danger, as his dignity, to run 
han WM © thicher on a ſudden to fee plays: that in fuch 
ich WM © times as theſe, though it was reputable for thoſe 
ih i © to give plays, whoſe office required it, yet for 
"(oF © his ſeeing them, as it was not neceſſary, ſo 
our WM © neither would it be thought decent —— *'*7,” 
ow He was heartily ſolicitons, however, that they 
ſeen might meet with all imaginable encouragement, 
Evi. i and charged Atticus to ſend him a particular ac- 
an count of what paſſed on each day from their firſt 
ex opening. 

yon The ſucceſs of them anſwered all their hopes, 
Joes Ml for they were received with an incredible applauſe 
ure: by all ranks, though Antony's brother Caius, 
con. as the next Prætor in office, preſided at them: 
one of the plays was Tereus, a Tragedy of 
Accius; which having many ſtrokes in it on the 
characters and acts of Tyrants, was infinitely 
clapped by the people. Atticus performed his 
part to Cicero, and ſent him a punctual account 
of what paſſed every day; which he conſtantly 
communicated to Brutus, who was now in his 
neighbourhood, in Neſis, a little Iſle on the 
Campanian ſhore, the ſeat of young Lucullus — 
In his anſwer to Atticus, © Your Letters, fays 
be, * were very acceptable to Brutus: I ſpent 
* ſeveral hours with him, foon after I received 
them; he ſeemed to be delighted with the 
account of Tereus; and thought himſelf more 
* obliged to the Poet Accius, who made it, than 
"to the Prætor Antony, who preſided at it. 
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2 ButShe more joy you ſend us of this ſort, 
„ the more indignation it gives me, to ſee th 
Roman people employ their hands in clapping 
« plays, not in defending the Republic. Thi 
« perhaps may provoke our enemies to diſcover 
c themſelves before they intended it; yet if they 
« be mortified, I care not by what means“. 
In a ſpeech made afterwards to the Senate, be 
urges this judgment of the City, as a proper 
leſſon to Antony, to teach him the way to glory, 
O happy Brutus, ſays he, who when driven fron 
Rome by force of arms, reſided ſtill in the hears 
and bowels of his Citizens, who made themſelve 
amends for the abſence of their deliverer, by 
their perpetual applauſes and. acclamations '**. 
But there was one thing, which through the 
inadvertency of Brutus's managers, or the con 
trivance of the Prætor Antony, gave Bruun 
ſome uneaſineſs; that in the Edict for proclaiming 
his ſhows, the month, inſtead of Quimtilis, Wis 
ſtyled July, by it's new name, lately given to | 
in honor of Czſar: for it raiſed: great ſpeculation 
and was thought ſtrange, that Brutus by Edd, 
ſhould acknowledge and confirm an act, contrivel 
to perpetuate the honor of Tyranny. This little 
circumſtance greatly diſturbed him , imagining, 
that it would be reflected upon as a mean conde- 
ſcenſion; and ſince it could not be remedied as 0 
the plays, he reſolved to correct it for the reſt d 
the ſhows; and gave immediate orders, that tit 
huntings of the wild beaſts, which were to follov 
ſhould be proclaimed for the thirteenth of 99 
Wulle 
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It, While Cicero continued in theſe parts, he 
the ſpent the greateſt ſhare of his time with Brutus; 
I; and as they were one day together, L. Libo came 
ww to them, with Letters juſt received from young 
ver S. Pompey, his ſon-in-law, with propoſals of an 
hey accommodation, addreſſed to the Conſuls, on 
wich he defired their opinion. Cicero thought 
be them drawn with great gravity and propriety of 
per expreflion, excepting a few inaccuracies, and ad- 
00%, viſed only to change the addreſs; and inſtead of 
ron the Conſuls, to whom alone they were directed, 
TY to add the other Magiſtrates, with the Senate 
vl ad people of Rome, .leſt the Conſuls ſhould 
* ſuppreſs them, as belonging only to themſelves. 
Theſe Letters brought in ſubſtance, © that Pom- 
the « pey was now maſter of ſeven Legions; that 


co as he had juſt ſtormed a Town called Borea , 
uv © he received the news of Cæſar's death; which 
"2 © cauſed a wonderful joy, and change of affairs 
"i © through the province of Spain, and a concourſe 
0 ol people to him from all parts. The ſum of 
0 his demands was, that all who had the com- 
. „ mand of armies ſhould diſmiſs them, but to 


Libo he ſignified, that unleſs his Father's 
* Eftate and Houſe at Rome, which Antony now 
poſſeſſed, were reſtored to him, he would agree 
* to nothing.. 

This overture from Pompey was procured 
chiefly by the management of Lepidus““: who 
having the Province of Spain aſſigned to him, 
where Pompey was very ſtrong, had no mind to 
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be engaged in a war at ſuch a diſtance from Rome, 


—— — —— 
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and drawn off from attending to the main point 
in view, the event of affairs in Italy: for which 
purpoſe , on pretence of the public quiet, he made 
the offer of a treaty on honorable terms to Pompey, 
and „that, on condition of laying down his 
< arms, and quitting the Province, he ſhould be 
« reſtored to all his eſtates and honors, and have 
« the command of the whole naval power of 
“ Rome, in the ſame manner as his Father had 
c it before him: all which was propoſed and re. 
* commended to the Senate by Antony bimſelf “ 
Where to preſerve a due reſpect to Cæſar's Ad, 
by which Pompey's eſtates had been confiſcated, 
it was decreed ,. that the ſame ſum, for which they 
had been ſold, ſhould be given to him by the 
public, to enable him to purchaſe them again: 
This amounted to above five millions and a half 
of our money, excluſive of his Jewels, Plate, 
and furniture; which being wholly embezzled, 
he was content to loſe ***. On theſe terms, 
ratified by the authority of the Senate, Pompey 
actually quitted Spain, and came to Marſeilles. 
The project was wiſely concerted by Lepidus and 
Antony; for while it carried a ſhow of moderation, 
and diſpoſition to peace, it difarmed a deſperate 
enemy, who was in condition to give a great 
obſtruction to their deſigns, and diverſion to their 
arms, at a time when the neceſſity of their intereſts 
required their preſence, and whole attention at 
home, to lay a firm foundation of their power 
in the heart and centre of the Empire. 

There happened an incident at this time 
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of a domeſtic kind, which gave ſome pleaſure 
both to Cicero and Atticus; the unexpected 
converſion of their Nephew Quintus. He had 
long ago deſerted his Father and Uncle, and at- 
tached himſelf wholly to Cæſar, who ſupplied 
him liberally with money: On Cæſar's death he 
adhered ſtill to the ſame cauſe, and was in the 
utmoſt confidence with Antony; and, as Atti- 
cus calls him , his right hand or the miniſ- 
ter of all his projects in the City ; but upon 
ſome late diſguſt , he began to make overtures 
to his friends, of coming over to Brutus, pre- 
tending to have conceived an abhorrence of 
Antony's deſigns; and ſignifying to his Father, 
that Antony would have engaged him to ſeize 
ſome ſtrong poſt 1n the City, and declare him 
Dictator , and upon his refuſal, was become his 
enemy. The Father, overjoyed at this change, 
carried bis ſon to Cicero, to perſuade him of his 
ſincerity, and to beg his interceſſion alſo with Atti- 
cus, to be reconciled to him: but Cicero, who 
knew the fickleneſs and perfidy of the youth, 
gave little credit to him; taking the whole for 
a contrivance only to draw money from them; 
yet in compliance with their requeſt, he wrote 
what they defired to Atticus; but ſent him an- 
other Letter at the ſame time with his real thoughts 
on the matter. | 

“ Our Nephew Quintus, lays he, ” promiſ- 
des to be a very Cato. Both his Father and 
he having been preſſing me, that I would un- 
* dertake for him to you; yet ſo, that you 
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* ſhould not believe him, till you yourſelf had 
* ſeen the effects of it. I ſhall give him there. 
* fore ſuch a Letter to you as he would have; 
& but let it not move you, for I have written 
« this, leſt you ſhould imagine that I am mov. 
* ed myſelf, The Gods grant that he may 
_ Prem what he promiſes; for it will be a 

* common joy to us all. I will fay nothing 

more of it at preſent, &c. 

But young Quintus got the better at laſt 
of all Cicero's ſuſpicions; and after ſpending ſe 
veral days with him, convinced him by his 
whole behaviour and converſation, that he was 
in earneſt : ſo that he not only recommended 
him very affectionately to Atticus, but preſent 
ed him alſo to Brutus, to make the offer of his 
ſervice to him in perſon: © If he had not whol 
« ly perſuaded me, © ſays he, that what lan 
* ſaying of him is certainly true, I ſhould not 
* have done what I am going to tell you: for 
* carried the youth with me to Brutus, who 

* was ſo well ſatisfied with him, that he gave 
* him full credit, without ſuffering me to be 
„ his ſponſor : in commending him, he men 
* tioned you in the kindeſt manner, and at 
* parting, embraced and kiſſed him. Where 
* fore, though there is reaſon rather to congratu- 
late, than to entreat you, yet I beg, that 
* whatever he may have done hitherto , through 
the weakneſs of age, with more levity than 
became him, you would believe it all to be 
* now over, &. | 
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Quintus kept his word with them; and 
to give proof of his zeal and ſincerity, was ſo 
hardy , before the end of the year, as to under- 
take to accuſe Antony to the people, for plundering 
the Temple of Opis. But this accident of 
changing his party, which gave ſo much joy at 
preſent to the whole family, though owing rather 
to a giddineſs of temper, than any good prin- 
ciple, proved fatal not long after both to the 
young man and his Father; as it ſeems to have 
been the moſt probable cauſe of their being pro- 
ſcribed and murdered the year following , by 
Antony's order, together with Cicero himſelf. 

Cicero was now ready for his voyage; and 
had provided three little Yachts or Galleys to 
tranſport himſelf and his attendants: but as 
there was a report of Legions arriving daily 
from abroad, and of Pirates alſo at ſea, he 
thought it would be ſafer to fail in company 
with Brutus and Caſſius, who had drawn toge- 
ther a fleet of good force, which now lay upon 
the coaſt . He gave ſeveral hints of this de- 
lign to Brutus, who received it more coldly than 
he expected ; he ſeemed uncertain and irreſo- 
lute about the time of his own going. He re- 
ſolved therefore to embark without farther de- 
lay, though in ſome perplexity to the laſt, about 
the expediency of the voyage, and jealous of its 
being cenſured, as a deſertion of his country: 
but Atticus kept up his Spirits, by aſſuring him 
conſtantly in his Letters, that all people approved 
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it at Rome, provided that he kept his word, of 
returning by the firſt of the new year 

He failed ſlowly along the coaſt towards 
Rhegium, going aſhore every night to lodge 
with ſome Friend or Client; he ſpent one day 
at Velia, the native place of 'Trebatius ; whence 
he wrote a kind Letter to him, dated the nine- 
teenth of July; adviſing him by no means to fell 
that family eſtate, as he then deſigned, ſituated 
ſo healthfully and agreeably , and affording a con- 
venient retreat from the confuſion of the times, 
among a people who entirely loved bim“. At 
this place he began his Treatiſe of Topics, or the 
art of finding arguments on any queſtion: it 
was an abſtract of Ariſtotle's piece on the ſame 
ſubjet; which Trebatius happening once to 
meet with in Cicero's Tuſculan Library, had 
begged of him to explain. But Cicero never 
found leiſure for it till this voyage, in which he 
was reminded of the talk by the fight of Veli; 
and though he had neither Ariſtotle, nor amy 
other book to help him, he drew it up from his 
memory, and finiſhed it as he ſailed , beſore he 
came to Rhegium; whence he ſent it to Treber 
tius, with a letter dated the twenty-ſeventh. Ht 
excuſes the obſcurity of it, from the nature of the 
argument, requiring great attention to undes 
ſtand, and great application to reduce it to prac 
tice: in which, however, he promiſes to aſſiſt him, 
if he lived to return, and found the Republi 
ſubfiſting 7. -- 

In the ſame voyage, * to be look 
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ing over his Treatiſe on the Academic Philoſophy, 
he obſerved the Preface of the third book to be 
the ſame that he had prefixed to his book on Glo- 
ry, which he had lately ſent to Atticus. It was 
his cuſtom, it ſeems, to prepare at leiſure a num- 
ber of different proems, adapted to the general 
view of his ſtudies, and ready to be applied to any 
of his works, which he ſhould afterwards publiſh; 
ſo that by miſtake he had uſed this preface twice, 
without remembering it: he compoſed a new 
one therefore on ſhip- board, for the piece on 
Glory; and ſent it to Atticus, with orders, to 
bind it up with his copy in the place of the former 
preface. So wonderful was his induſtry and 
love of letters, that neither the inconvenience 
of ſailing, which he always hated, nor the buſy 
thonghts which muſt needs intrude upon him, 
on leaving Italy in ſuch a conjuncture, could 
diſturb the calm and regular purſuit of his 
ſtudies. 

From Rhegium, or rather Leucopetra, a pro- 
montory cloſe by it, he paſſed over to Syracuſe 
on the firſt of Auguſt: where he ſtaid but one 
night, though in a City particularly devoted to 
him, and under his ſpecial protection: but he was 
unwilling to give umbrage or ſuſpicion to thoſe 
at Rome, of having any views abroad, which 
concerned the public ** : he ſet fail therefore 
again the next morning towards Greece; but was 
driven back by contrary winds to Leucopetra; 
and after a ſecond attempt with no better ſuccels, 
was forced to repoſe himſelf in the Villa of his 
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friend Valerius, and wait for the opportunity of: 
fair wind“. | 

Here the principal. inhabitants of the country 
came to pay him their compliments; ſome of 
them freſh, from Rome, who brought great news 
of an unexpected turn of affairs there towards a 
general pacification ; * That Antony ſeemed dif. 
** poſed to liſten to reaſon, to defiſt from his 
* pretenſions to Gaul; ſubmit to the authority 
of the Senate; and make up matters with 
«© Brutus and Caſſius; who had written circular 
Letters to all the principal Senators, to beg 
their attendance in the Senate on the firſt of 
September; and that Cicero's abſence was par. 
* ticularly regretted, and even blamed. at ſuch a 
„ criſis . This agreeable account of things 
made him preſently drop all thoughts of pur- 
ſuing his voyage; in which he was confirmed 
likewiſe by Letters from Atticus, who, con- 
trary to his former advice , preſſed him now 
in ſtrong and pathetic terms, to come back again 
to Rome, | 

He returned therefore by the ſame courſe, 
which he had before taken, and came back to 
Velia on the ſeventeenth of Auguſt: Brutus lay 
within three miles off it with his fleet, and hear 
ing of his arrival, came immediately on foot to 
ſalute him; © he declared himſelf exceedingly 
* pleaſed with Cicero's return ;- owned , that 
“ he had never approved, though he had not 
 diſſuaded the voyage; thinking it indecent, 
® to give advice to a man of his experience; 
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« but now told him plainly, that he had eſcap- 
„ed two great imputations on his character; 
* the one, of too haſty a deſpair and deſertion 
* of the common cauſe; the other, of the va- 
* nity of going to ſee the Olympic games. This 
* laſt, as Cicero ſays, would have been ſhame- 
* ful for him, in any ſtate of the Republic, but 
* in the preſent, unpardonable ; and profeſſes 
„ himſelf therefore greatly obliged to the winds 
* for preſerving him from ſuch an infamy, and 
* like good Citizens, blowing him back to the 
* ſervice of his country . 

Brutus informed him likewiſe of what had 
paſſed in the ſenate, on the firſt of Auguſt; and 
how Piſo had ſignalized himſelf by a brave and 
honeſt ſpeech , and ſome vigorous motions in 
favor of the public liberty, in which no body 
had the courage to ſecond him: he produced alſo 
Antony's Edict, and their anſwer to it, which 
pleaſed Cicero very much; but on the whole, 
though he was ſtill ſatisfied with his reſolution 
of returning, yet he found no ſuch reaſon for it, 
as his firſt intelligence bad ſuggeſted, nor any 
hopes of doing much ſervice at Rome ; where 
there was not one Senator, who had the courage 
to ſupport Piſo, nor Piſo himſelf the reſolution to 
appear in the Senate again the next day 

This was the laſt conference, that he ever 
had with Brutus; who together with Caſſius 
left Italy ſoon after it: they were both to ſuc- 
ceed of courſe, - as all Prætors did at the expira- 
tion of their office, to the government of ſome 
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Province, which was aſſigned to them either by 
lot, or by an extraordinary decree of the ſenate, 
Cſar had intended Macedonia for the one, and 
Syria for the other, but as theſe were two of 
the moſt important commands of the Empire, 
and would throw a great power into their hands, 
at a time, when their enemies were taking mea. 
ſures to deſtroy them, ſo Antony contrived to 
get two other Provinces decreed to them of an 
inferior kind, Crete to Brutus, and Cyrene to 
Caſſius; and by a law of the people , procured 
Macedonia and Syria to be conferred upon him- 
ſelf, and his Colleague Dolabella; in conſequence 
of which, he ſent his Brother Cains in all haſte 
to poſleſs himſelf of the firſt, and Dolabella to 
ſecure the ſecond, before their rivals could be in 
condition to ſeize them by force, of which they 
were much afraid: taking it for granted, that 
this was the project, which Brutus and Caſſius 
were now meditating. Caſſius had acquired a 
great reputation in the Eaſt, by his conduct in 
the Parthian war, and Brutus was highly honor- 
ed in Greece, for his eminent virtue and love of 
Philoſophy : they reſolved therefore to ſlight the 
petty Provinces, which were granted to them, 
and to try their fortunes in the more powerful 
ones, that Cæſar had promiſed them; and with 
that view had provided the fleets above-mentioned, 
to tranſport themſelves to thoſe countries, which 
they had deſtined for the ſcene of Action; Brutus, 
to Macedonia, Caſſius, to Syria; where we (hal 


ſoon have occaſion to give a farther account of 
their ſucceſs . 
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Cicero in the mean while purſued his journey 


towards Rome, where he arrived on the laſt of 
the month: on his approach to the City, ſuch 
multitudes flocked out to meet him, that the 


whole day was ſpent in receiving the compliments 


and congratulations of his friends, as he paſſed 
along to his Houſe '*. The Senate met the next 
morning, to which he was particularly ſummoned 
by Antony, but excuſed himſelf by a civil meſſage, 
as being too much indiſpoſed by the fatigue of 
his journey. Antony took this as an affront, 
and in great rage threatened openly in the 
Senate, to order his houſe to be pulled down, if 
he did not come immediately; till by the inter- 
poſition of the aſſembly he was diſſuaded from 
uling any violence “. 

The buſineſs of the day was, to decree ſome 
new and extraordinary honors to the memory of 
Cæſar, with a religious ſupplication to him, as to 
a Divinity: Cicero was determined not to concur 
in it, yet knew that an oppoſition would not only 
be fruitleſs but dangerous; and for that reaſon 
ſtaid away. Antony, on the other hand, was 
deſirous to have him there, fancying, that he 
would either be frightened into a compliance, 
which would lefſen him with his own party, or 
by oppoſing what was intended , make himſelf 
odious to the ſoldiery ; but as he was abſent, the 
decree paſſed without any contradiction. 

'The Senate met again the next day, when 
Antony thought fit to abſent himſelf, and leave 
the ſtage clear to Cicero“; who accordingly 
appeared, and deliyered the firſt of thoſe ſpeeches, 
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which, in imitation of Demoſthenes, were called 
afterwards his Philippics — he opens it with a MW © 
particular account of the motives of his late voyage, 
and ſudden return; of his interview with Brutus, 

and his regret at leaving him: © At Velia,” fan 
he, © I ſaw Brutus: with what grief I ſaw him! 
* need not tell you: I could not but think it 
* ſcandalous for me, to return to a City from 
* which he was forced to retire, and to find myſelf 
“ ſafe in any place, where he could not be ſo: yet 
“ Brutus was not half ſo much moved with it, as 
c I, but ſupported by the conſciouſneſs of his 
„ noble act, ſhowed not the leaſt concern for his 
* own caſe, while he expreſſed the greateſt for 
„ „ours. — He then declares , © that he came to 
* ſecond Piſo; and in caſe of any accidents, of 
% which many ſeemed to ſurround him, to leave 
© that day's ſpeech as a monument of his perpetual 
fidelity to his country. Before he enters upon 
* the ſtate of the Republic, he takes occaſion 
* to complain of the unprecedented violence of 
c Antony's treatment of him the day before, who 
e would not have been better pleaſed with him, 
% had he been preſent; for he ſhould never have 
* conſented to pollute the Republic with ſo de- 
< teſtable a religion, and blend the honors of the 
* Gods with thoſe of a dead man: he prays the 
* Gods to forgive both the Senate and the People 
for their forced conſent to it — that he would 
cc never have decreed it, though it had been to 
„ old Brutus himſelf, who firſt delivered Rome 
© from Regal Tyranny, and, at the diſtance of five 
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* centuries, bad propagated a race from the. ſame 


« tock, to do their country the ſame ſervice '**. 


« He returns thanks to Piſo, for what he had ſaid 
* in that place the month before; wiſhes, that he 
„had been preſent to ſecond him; and reproves 
the other Conſulars, for betraying their dignity 
by deſerting him. — As to the public affairs, he 
« dwells chiefly on Antony's abuſe of their decree, 
to confirm Czfſar's acts; declares himſelf ſtill for 
* the confirmation of them, not that he liked 
* them, but for the ſake of peace; yet of the 
«* genuine acts only, ſuch as Czfar himſelf had 
completed; not the imperfe& notes and memo- 
* randums of his pocket-books; not every ſcrap of 
„his writing; or what he had not even written, 
but ſpoken only, and that, without a voucher — 
* he charges Antony with a ſtrange inconſiſtency, 
in pretending ſuch a zeal for Cæſar's acts, yet 
violating the moſt ſolemn and authentic of them, 
* his laws; of which he gives ſeveral examples: 
* thinks it intolerable, to oblige them to the 
performance of all Cæſar's promiſes , yet annul 
* ſo freely what ought to be held the moſt ſacred 
* and inviolable of any thing that he had done: 
he addreſſes himſelf pathetically to both the Con- 
luls, though Dolabella only was preſent ; tells 
them , * that they had no reaſon to reſent his 
* ſpeaking ſo freely on the behalf of the Republic: 
that he made no perſonal refleQions ; had not 
| touched their characters, their lives, and man- 
ners: that if he offended in that way, he deſired 
no quarter: but if, according to his cuſtom, 
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e he delivered himſelf with all freedom on public 
affairs, he begged in the firſt place, that they 
would not be angry; in the next, that if they 
were, they would expreſs their anger, as became 
Citizens, by. civil, not military methods: that he 
had been admoniſhed indeed, not to expect, 
that the fame liberty would be allowed to him, 
* the enemy of Cæſar, which had been indulged 
to Piſo, his Father-in-law; that Antony would 
reſent whatever was ſaid againſt his will, though 
free from perſonal injury: if ſo, he muſt bear it 
* as well as he could — then after touching on 
the plundering the Temple of Opis, of thoſe 
ſums, which might have been of great ſervice 
to the ſtate, he obſerves, that whatever the 
* vulgar might think, money was not the thing 
which they aimed at; that their, ſouls were 
too noble for that, and had greater deſigns in 
& view '*: but they quite miſtook the road t 
glory, if they thought it to conſiſt in a ſingle 
man's having more power, than a, whole people 
“ — that to be dear to our Citizens, to deſerve 
well of our Country, to be praiſed , reſpected, 
beloved, was truly glorious; to be feared and 
hated , always invidious, deteſtable, weak and 
tottering — that Cæſar's fate was a warning d 
© them, how much better it was to be loved, that 

* to be feared: that no man could live happ) 

* who held life on ſuch terms, that it might be 
taken from him, not only with impunity , but 
«+ with.praiſe *'*, ' He puts them in mind of the maty 

public demonſtrations of the people's diſaffecio 
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« to them, and their conſtant applauſes and acela- 
« mations to thoſe, who oppoſed them, to which 
« he begs them to attend with more care, in order 
© to learn the way how to' be truly great and 
« glorious. — He concludes by declaring, that 
% he had now reaped the full fruit of his return, 
, © by giving this public teſtimony of his conſtant 
ed WM © adberence to the intereſts of his country: that 
old WM © he would uſe the ſame liberty oftener, if he 
26 WM © found that he could do it with ſafety; if not, 
it WW © would reſerve himſelf, as well as he could, to 
better times, not ſo much out of regard to 
ole WW © himſelf, as to the Republic.“ 

ice In ſpeaking afterwards of this day's debate, he 
the ſays, © that whilſt the reſt of the Senate behaved 
ing WR © like ſlaves, he alone ſhowed himſelf to be free; 
ere “ and though he ſpoke indeed with leſs freedom, 
; 0 8 © than it had been his cuſtom to do, yet it was 
| 10.0 © with more, than the dangers, with which he 
"gle i © was threatened, ſeemed to allow). Antony 
op BY was greatly enraged at his ſpeech, and ſummoned 
erde another meeting of the Senate for the nineteenth, 
46, where he again required Cicero's attendance, being 
ant reſolved to anſwer him in perſon, and juſtify his 
aud own Conduct: for which end he employed himſelf 
g o during the interval in preparing the materials of a 
than WY ſpeech, and declaimiog againſt Cicero in his Villa 
PP! near Tibur. The Senate met on the appointed 
t Vi day, in the Temple of Concord, whither Antony 
came with a ſtrong guard, and in great expectation 
of meeting Cicero, whom he had endeavoured by 
atifice to draw thither: but though Cicero himſelf 
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was ready and deſirous to go, yet his friendz 
over-ruled and kept him at home, being apprehen. 
five of ſome deſign intended againſt his life *”, 

Antony's ſpeech confirmed their apprehenſions 
in which he poured out-the overflowings of his 
ſpleen with ſuch fury againſt him, that Cicero, 
alluding to what he had done a little before in 
public, ſays, that he ſeemed once more rather t9 
ſpew, than to ſpeak ''*. He produced Cicero) 
Letter to him, about the reſtoration of S. Clodius, 
in which Cicero acknowledged him, not only for 
his friend , but a good Citizen; as' if the Letter 
Was a confotation of his ſpeech, and Cicero had 
other reaſons for quarrelling with him now, than 
the pretended ſervice of the public. But the 
chief thing, with which he urged him, was, his 
being not only privy to the murder of C:efar , but 
the Contriver of it, as well as the author of every 
Kep, which the Confpirators had ſince taken: by 
this be hoped to inflame the ſoldiers to ſome 
violence, whom he had planted for that purpoſe 
about the avenues of the Temple, and 2 
hearing even of their debates. Cicero in his account 
of it to Caſſius, ſays, that he ſhould not ſcrupl 
to own a ſhare in the act, if he could have! 
ſhare in the glory: but that, if he had really bees 
concerned in it, they ſhould never have left the 
work half finiſhed ***, 

He had reſided all this while in Rome, or tht 
neighbourhood ; but as a breach with Antony ws 
now inevitable, he thought it neceſſary for b 
ſecurity, to remove to a greater diſtance; to _ 
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i of bis Villas near Naples. Here he compoſed his 
n WM ſecond Philippic, by way of reply to Antony; 
not delivered in the Senate, as the tenor of it 


s, ſeems to imply , but finiſhed in the country, nor 
MW intended to be publiſhed till things were actually 
„come to extremity, and the occaſions of the 


bn Republic made it neceſſary to render Antony's 
10 charactef and deſigns as odious as poſlible to the 
vs people. The oration is a moſt bitter invective on 
us bis whole life, deſcribing it as a perpetual ſcene 
for WM of lewdneſs, faction, violence, rapine, heightened 
Her with all the colors of wit and eloquence — it was 
had greatly admired by the ancients, and ſhows, that 
ban in the decline of Life, Cicero had loſt no ſhare 


the WW of that fire and ſpirit, with which his earlier 


his WW productions are animated: but he never had a 
du cauſe more intereſting, or where he had greater 


en reaſon to exert himſelf: he knew, that in caſe 
of a rupture, for which alone the piece was 
ame calculated, either Antony or the Republic muſt 


pol Wl periſh ; and he was determined to riſk his own 
thin WW life upon the quarrel , nor bear the indignity 
oun I of out - living a ſecond time the liberty of his 
country. 

He ſent a copy of this ſpeech to Brutus and 
Caſſius, who were infinitely pleaſed with it: they 
now at laſt clearly ſaw, that Antony meditated 
nothing but war , and that their affairs were 
growing daily more and more deſperate; and being 


lion, a little before their departure, to write the 


following Letter in common to Antony. 
Vol. III. G 


reſolved therefore to leave Italy, they took occa- 
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Brutus and Caffius Prxtors to Antony Conſul. 


* If you are in good health, it is a pleaſure to 
us. We have read your Letter, exactly of a piece 
with your Edict, abuſive, threatening, wholly 
unworthy to be ſent from you to us. For our 
part, Antony, we have never done you any 
injury; nor imagined, that you would think it 
ſtrange, that Prætors and men of our rank 
ſhould require any thing by Edict of a Conſul: 
but if you are angry, that we have,preſumed 
to do it, give us leave to be concerned, that 
you would not indulge that privilege at leaſt to 
Brutus and Caſſius: for as to our raiſing troops, 
exacting contributions, ſoliciting armies, ſending 
expreſſes beyond ſea; ſince you deny, that you 
ever complained of it, we believe you; and take 
it as a proof of your good intention: we do 
not indeed own any ſuch practices; yet think it 
ſtrange, when you objected nothing of that 
kind, that you could not contain yourſelf, from 
reproaching us with the death of Cæſar. Conſider 
with yourſelf, whether it is to be endured, that 
for the ſake of the public quiet and liberty, 
Prætors cannot depart from their rights by Edict, 
but the Conſul muſt preſently threaten them 
with arms. Do not think to frighten us with 
ſuch threats: it is not agreeable to our character 
to be moved by any danger : nor muſt Antony 
pretend to command thoſe, by whoſe means he 
now lives free. If there were other reaſons to 
5 diſpoſe us to raiſe a civil war, your Letter 
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« would have no effect to hinder it: for threats 
« can have no influence on thoſe, who are free. 
« But you know very well, that it is not poſſible 
„for us, to be driven to any thing againſt our 

« will; and for that reaſon perhaps you threaten, 

« that whatever we do, it may ſeem to be the 
effect of fear. "Theſe then are our ſentiments : 
„e Wiſh to ſee you live with honor and ſplendor 
* in a free Republic; have no defire to 'quarrel 
„ with you; yet value our liberty, more than 
your friendſhip. It is your buſineſs to confider 
* again and again, what you attempt, and what 
you can maintain; and to reflect, not how long 
Cæſar lived, but how ſhort a time he reigned : 

ve pray the Gods, that your counſels may be 
* ſalutary, both to the Republic and to yourſelf; 

if not, Wiſh at leaſt, that they may hurt you 

Has little, as may conſiſt with the ey and 
* dignity of the Republic“. 

Octavius perceived by this time, that there was 
nothing to be done for him in the City againſt a 
Conſul, armed with ſupreme power both civil 
and military ; and was ſo far provoked by the ill 
uſage, which he had received, that, in order to 
obtain by ſtratagem what he could not gain by 
force, he formed a deſign againſt Antony's life, 
and actually provided certain ſlaves to aſſaſſinate 
him, who were diſcovered and ſeized with their 
poniards in Antony s houſe, as they were watch- 
ing an opportunity to execute their plot. The 
ſtory was ſuppoſed by many to be forged by An- 
tony to juſtify his treatment of Octavius, and his 
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depriving him of the eſtate of his' uncle ; but alt 
men of ſenſe, as Cicero ſays, both believed and 
applauded i it; and the greateſt part of the old yri 
ters treat it as an undoubted fact. 
bey were both of them equally ſuſpected by 
the Senate ; but Antony more immediately dreaded 
on the account of his ſuperior power, and ſuppoſ. 
ed credit with the ſoldiers, whom he had ſerved 
with through all the late wars, and on ſeveral 
occaſions commande d. Here his chief ſtrength lay; 
and to-ingratiate himſelf the more with them, he 
began to declare himſelf, more and more openly 
every day againſt the Conſpirators; threatening 
them in his Edits; and diſcovering a reſolution 
to revenge the death of Cæſar; to whom he ered 
ed a ſtatue in the Roſtra, and inſcribed it, to the 
moſt worthy parent of his Country. Cicero ſpeak: 
king of this in a Letter to Caſſius, ſays, © Your 
friend Antony grows every day: more furious, 
« as you ſee from the ioſcription of his ſtatue; by 
„ which he makes you, not only murderers, but 
Dicer ptr But why do I ſay you, and not 
* rather us? for the madman affirms me to be the 
„ author of your noble act. I wiſh that I had 
been, for if 1 had, he would not have been ſo 
66 trophleſame to us at this time. 
: Octavius was not leſs active in ſoliciting his 
Uncle's ſoldiers, ſparing neither pains nor money 
that could tempt them to his ſervice; and by 
outbidding Antony in all bis offers and bribes to 
them, met with greater ſucceſs than was expected, 


AJ 


ſo as to draw together in a ſhort time a firm and 
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regular army of Veterans, completely furniſhed 
with all neceſſaries for preſent ſervice. But as he 
had no public character to juſtify this conduct, 
which in regular times would have been deemed 
treaſonable, ſo he paid the greater court to the 
Republican Chiefs, in hopes to get his proceedings 
authorized by the Senate; and by the influence of 
his troops, procure the command of the war to 
himſelf : he now therefore was continvally preſſing 
Cicero by Letters and friends to come to Rome, 
and ſupport him with his authority agaioſt their” 
common enemy, Antony; promiſing to govern 
himſelf in every ſtep by his advice. 

But Cicero could not yet be perſuaded to enter 
into his affairs: he ſuſpected his youth and want 
of experience, and that he had not ſtrength enough 
to deal with Antony; and above all, that he had 
no good diſpoſition towards the Conſpirators: he 
thought it impoſſible that he ſhould ever be a 
friend to them, and was perſuaded rather that if 
ever he got the upper hand, his Uncle's acts would 
be more violently enforced, and his death more 
cruelly revenged, than by Antony himſelf . 
Theſe conſiderations withheld him from an union 
with him, till the exigencies of the Republic 
wade it abſolutely neceſſary; nor did he conſent 
at laſt, without making it an expreſs condition, 
that Odavius ſhould employ all his forces in 
defence of the common liberty, and particularly 
of Brutus and his accomplices : where his chief 
are and caution ſtill was, to arm him only with 
a power ſufficient to oppreſs * yet ſo 
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checked and limited, that he ſhould not be able 
to oppreſs the Republic. 
This is evident from many of his Epiſtles to 
Atticus; © 1 had a Letter, ſays he, from Oda. 
« vianus on the firſt of November: his deſigns are 
great: he has drawn over all the Veterans of 
* Caſilinum and Calatia: and no wonder, he gives 
“ ſixteen pounds a man. He propoſes to make the 
tour of other colonies ; his view plainly is to 
„ have the command of the war againſt Antony; 
< ſo that we ſhall be in arms in a few days. But 
« which of them ſhall we follow? —— Conſider 
cc 
cc 
cc 


his name, his age: he begs to have a private 
conference with me at Capua, or near it: it 1s 
childiſh to imagine it could be private: I gave 
him to underſtand , that it was neither neceſſary 
< nor practicable. He ſent to me one Cæcina of 
Volaterræ, who brought word, that Antony 
as coming towards the City with the Legion 
« of the Alaudæ : that he raiſed contributions 
« from all the great Towns, and marched with 
colors diſplayed : he aſked my advice, whether 
he ſhould advance before him to Rome , with 
three thouſand Veterans, or keep the poſt ol 
Capua, and oppoſe his progreſs there, or go 
to the three Macedonian Legions, who were 
marching along the upper coaſt, and are, as he 
hopes, in his intereſt — they would not take 
Antony's money, as this Czcina ſays, but even 
affronted and left him while he was ſpeaking to 
* them. In ſhort, he offers himſelf for our Leader, 
and thinks that we ought to ſupport him. | 
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„ adviſe him to march to Rome: for he ſeems + 
* likely, to have the meaner people on his fide ; 
« and if he makes good what he promiſes, the 
better ſort too. O Brutus, where art thou? 
What an opportunity doſt thou loſe? I did not 
indeed foreſee this: yet thought that ſomething 
* like it would happen. Give me your adviſe : 
* ſhall I come away to Rome; ſtay where I am; 
* or retire to Arpinum ? where] ſhall be the fafeſt. 
© I bad rather be at Rome, leſt if any thing ſhould 
* be done, I ſhould be wanted: reſolve therefore 
for me: I never was in greater perplexity ***. ” 
Again; © I had two Letters the ſame day from 
« Octavius: he preſſes me to come immediately 
* to Rome; 1s reſolved, he ſays, to do nothing 
* without the Senate — I tell him, that there can 
* be no Senate till the firſt of January , which I 
take to be true: he adds alſo, nor without my 
advice. In a word; he urges; I hang back: I 
cannot truſt his age; do not know his real inten- 
* tions; will do nothing without Panſa; am afraid 
* that Antony may prove too ſtrong for him ; and 
" unwilling to ſtir from the ſea; yet would not 
have any thing vigorous done without me. 
Varro does not like the conduct of the boy; 
* but I do. He has firm troops, and may join 
with D. Brutus: what he does, he does open- 
ly; muſters his ſoldiers at Capua; pays them; 
* we ſhall have a war I ſee inſtantly — “.“ 
Again; “I have Letters every day from 
* Odavianus, to undertake his affairs; to come 


K 
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* to him at Capua; to ſave the ſtate a ſecond 
time: he reſolves to come directly to Rome. 


&© Urg'd to the fight, it is ſhameful to refuſe, 
« Whilſt fear yet prompts the ſafer part to 
© chuſe. — Hom. II. . 


“ He has hitherto acted, and acts ſlill with vigor; 
« and will come to Rome with a great force, 
Vet he is but a boy: he thinks the Senate may 
be called immediately; but who will come? 
“ or, if they do, who, in this uncertainty of 
< affairs, will declare againſt Antony? he will be 
«© a good guard to us on the firſt of January: or 
© it may come perhaps to blows before. The 
* great Towns favor the boy ſtrangely. — They 
* flock to him from all parts, and exhort him to 
© proceed: could you ever have thought it“? 
There are many other paſſages of the ſame kind, 
expreſſing a diffidence of Octavius, and inclina- 
tion to ſit ſtill, and let them fight it out between 
themſelves: till the exigency of affairs made their 
union at laſt mutually neceſſary to each other. 
In the hurry of all theſe politics, he was pro- 
ſecuting his ſtudies ſtill with his uſual application; 
and befides the ſecond Philippic, already men- 
tioned, now finiſhed his book of offices, or the 
duties of man, for the uſe of his ſon . A work 
admired by all ſucceeding ages, as the moſt per- 
fect ſyſtem of Heathen morality , and the nobleſt 
effort and ſpecimen , of what mere reaſon could 
do towards guiding man through life with inno- 
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cence and happineſs. He now alſo drew up, as it 
is thought, his Stoical Paradoxes, or an illuſtra- 
tion of the peculiar doctrines of that ſect, from 
the Examples and Characters of their own Coun- 
trymen, which he addreſſed to Brutus. 

Antony left Rome about the end of September, 
in order to meet and engage to his ſervice Four 
Legions from Macedonia, which had been ſent 
thither by Cæſar, on their way towards Parthia, 
and were now by his orders returning to Italy. 
He thought himſelf ſure of them, and by their 
help to be maſter of the City; but on his arrival 
at Brundiſium on the eighth of October, three of 
the Legions, to his great ſurpriſe, rejected all his 
offers, and refuſed to follow him. This affront 
ſo enraged him, that calling together all the Cen- 
turions, whom he ſuſpected of being the authors 
of their diſaffection, he ordered them to be maſla- 
cred in his own lodgings, to the number of three 
hundred, while he and his wife Fulvia ſtood calmly 
looking on, to ſatiate their cruel revenge by the 
blodd of theſe brave men: after which he marched 
back towards Rome, by the Appian road, at the 
head of the ſingle legion, which ſubmitted to him; 


Whilſt the other three took their route along the 


1 coaſt, without declaring yet for any 
N., 

He returned full of rage both againſt Octavius 
and the Republicans, and determined to make 
what uſe he could of the remainder of his Con- 
ſu ſhip, in wreſting the Provinces and military 
commands out of the hands of his enemies, and 
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diſtributing them to his friends. He publiſhed a 


the ſame time ſeveral fierce and threatening 
edicts, in which © he gave Octavius the name 
of Spartacus, reproached him with the ignoble. 
<* neſs of his birth; charged Cicero with being the 
* author of all his counſels; abuſed young Quin- 
„ tus as a perfidious wretch, who had offered to 
* kill both his Father and Uncle; forbad three 
of the Tribunes, on pain of death, to appear 
* in the Senate, Q. Caſſius, the brother of the 
* Confpirator, Carfulenus and Canutius . In 
this humor he ſummoned the Senate on the twenty. 
fourth of October, with ſevere threats to thoſe 
who ſhould abſent themſelves; yet he himſelf 
neglected to come, and adjourned it by edict to 
the twenty-eighth : but while all people were in 
expectation of ſome extraordinary decrees from 
him , and of one particularly, which he had pre- 
pared, to declare young Cæſar a public enemy 
he happened to receive the news, that two of the 
Legions from Brundiſium, the fourth, and that 
which was called the Martial, had actually de. 
clared for Octavius, and poſted themſelves at 
Alba, in the neighbourhood of Rome. This 
ſhocked him ſo much, that inſtead of proſecuting 
what he had projected, he only huddled over 
what no body oppoſed, the decree of a ſuppli- 
cation to Lepidus, and the ſame evening, after 
he had diſtributed to his friends, by a pretended 
allotment, the ſeveral provinces of the empire, 
which few or none of them durſt accept from 10 
precarious a title, he changed the habit of tbe 
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Conſul for that of the General; and left the City 


with precipitation, to put himſelf at the head of 


his army, and poſſeſs himſelf by force of Ciſal- 
pine Gaul, aſſigned to him by a pretended law 
of the people againſt the will of the Senate. 

On the news of his retreat, Cicero preſently 
quitted his books and the Country, and ſet out 
towards Rome: he ſeemed to be called by the 
voice of the Republic to take the reins once 
more into his hands. The field was now open 
to him; there was not a Conſul, and fcarce a 
ſingle Prætor in the City, nor any troops, from 
which he could apprehend danger. He arrived 
on the ninth of December, and immediately con- 
ferred with Panſa, for Hirtius lay very ill, about 
the meaſures proper to be taken on their approach- 
ing entrance into their Conſulſhip. 

Before his leaving the Country, Oppius 
had been with him, to prefs him again to under- 
take the affairs of Octavius, and the protection 
of his troops: but his anſwer was, © that he 
& could not conſent to it, unleſs he were firſt 
© aſſured, that Ocavius would not only be no 
“enemy, but even a friend. to Brutus: that 
could be of no fervice to Octavius till the fir 
* of January, and there would be an opportu- 
© nity before that time of trying Octavius's dif- 
© poſition in the cafe of Caſca, who had been 

„ named by Cæſar to the Tribunate, and was 

* to enter upon it on the tenth of December: 
* for if Octavius did not oppoſe or diſturb his 

* admiſſion, that would be a proof of his good 
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“ intentions Oppius undertook for al 
this on the part of Octavius, and Octavius him. 
ſelf confirmed it, and ſuffered Caſca who gave 
the firſt blow to Czſar., to enter quietly into his 
office. 

The new Tribunes in the mean time, in the 
abſence of the ſuperior Magiſtrates, called x 
meeting of the Senate on the nineteenth : Cicero 
had reſolved not to appear there any more, till 
he ſhould be ſupported by the new Conſuls; but 
happening to receive the day before, the Edict of 
D. Brutus, by which he prohibited Antony the 
entrance of his Province, and declared, that he 
would defend it againſt him by force, and preſerve 
It in its duty to the Senate, he thought it necel- 
ſary for the public ſervice, and the preſent en- 
couragement of Brutus, to procure, as ſoon as 


poſſible , ſome public declaration in his favor: he 


went therefore to the Senate very early, which 
being obſerved by the other Senators preſently 
drew together a full Houſe, in expectation of 
hearing his ſentiments in ſo nice and critical a 
ſituation of the public affairs 

He ſaw the war actually commenced in the very 
bowels of Italy, on the ſucceſs of which depended 
the fate of Rome : that Gaul would certainly be 
loſt, and with it probably the Republic, if Brutus 
was not ſupparted againſt the ſuperior force of 
Antony: that there was no way of doing it ſo 
ready. and effectual, as by employing Octavius 
and his troops : and though the intruſting him with 


that commiſſion would throw a dangerous power 
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into his hands, yet it would be controlled by the 
equal power , and ſuperior authority of the Two 
Conſuls, who were to be joined with him in the 
ſame command. 

The Senate being aſſembled , the Tribunes ac- 
quainted them , that the buſineſs of that meeting 
was to provide a guard for the ſecurity of the 
new: Conſuls, and the protection of the Senate, 
in the freedom of their debates ; but that they gave 
a liberty withal of taking the whole ſtate of the 
Republic into conſideration. Upon this Cicero 
opened the debate, © and repreſented to them 
the danger of their preſent condition, and the 
4 neceſſity of ſpeedy and reſolute counſels againft 


“ an enemy, who loſt no time in attempting their 


ruin. That they had been ruined indeed before, 
had it not been for the courage and virtue of 
* young Cæſar, who contrary to all expectation, 
* and without being even defired to do, what 
no man thought poſſible for him to do, had, 
by his private authority and expenſe, raiſed a 
| ſtrong army of Veterans, and baffled the defigns 
* of Antony ; that if Antony had ſucceeded at 
* Brundifum, and prevailed with the legions to 
* follow ky he would have filled the City at 
* his return with blood and ſlaughter : that it was 
their part to authorize and confirm what Cæſar 
bad done; and to empower him to do more, 
by employing his troops in the farther ſervice 
of the ſtate; and to make a ſpecial proviſion 
* alſo for the two Legions which had declared 
for him againſt Antony. As to D. Brutus, 
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* who had promiſed by Edict to preſerve Gaul in 
the obedience of the Senate, that he was a Ci. 
tizen, born for the good of the Republic; the 
imitator of his anceſtors; nay, had even ex 
* ceeded their merit ; for the firſt Brutus expelled 
a proud King; he a fellow ſubject far more 
proud and profligate : that Tarquin, at the 
ſame time of his expulſion, was actually making 
war for the people of Rome; but Antony, on 
the contrary, had actually begun a war againſt 
them: -That it was neceſſary therefore to confirm 
by public authority, what Brutus had done by 
private, in preſerving the Province of Gaul, 
the flower of Italy, and the. bulwark of the 
Empire ***, Then after largely inveighing 
againſt Antony's character, and enumerating 
particularly all his cruelties aud violences , he 
exhorts them in a pathetic manner, to act with 
courage in defence of the Republic , or die 
bravely in the attempt: that now was the time 
either to recover their liberty, or to live for 
ever ſlaves : that if the fatal day was come, 
and Rome was deſtined to periſh, it would be 
a ſhame for them, the Governors of the world, 
not to fall with as much courage as Gladators 
were uſed to do, and die with dignity, rather 
than live with , diſgrace. _ He puts them in 
mind of the many advantages, which they 
« had towards encouraging their hopes and te. 
« ſolution; the body of the people alert and 
cc eager in the cauſe; young Cæſar in the guard 
& of the City; Brutus of Gaul; two Conſuls of 
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« the greateſt prudence, virtue, concord between 
« themſelves ; who had been meditating nothing 

« elſe for many months paſt, but the public tran- 
« quillity : : to all which he promiſes his own 

« attention and vigilance both day and night for 
« their ſafety ***. On the whole therefore, he 

gives his vote and opinion, that the new Con- 
4 ſuls, C. Panſa and A. Hirtius, ſhould take care 
© that the Senate may meet with ſecurity on the firſt 
« of January, that D. Brutus, Emperor and Conſul 
© elect, had merited greatly of the Republic, by 
© defending the authority and liberty of the Senate 
© and people of Rome: that his army, the Towns 
4 and Colonies of his Province, ſhould be pub- 
© licly thanked and praiſed for their fidelity to 
„him: that it ſhould be declared to be of the 
© laſt conſequence to the Republic, that D. Brutus 
*and L. Plancus (who commanded the farther 
© Gaul) Emperor and Conſul elect, as well as all 

* others who had the command of Provinces, 
* ſhould keep them in their duty to the Senate, 

" till Succeſſors were appointed by the Senate: 
and fince by the pains, virtue and. conduct of 
* young Cæſar, and the aſſiſtance of the veteran 
* ſoldiers who followed him, the Republic had 
been delivered, and was ſtill defended from the 
* greateſt dangers ; and ſince the martial and fourth 
* Legions, under that excellent Citizen and Quzſtor 
6 — Egnatuleius, had voluntarily declared for the 

authority of the Senate, and the liberty of the 

* people, that the Senate ſhogld take ſpecial care 
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ce that due honors and thanks be paid to them ſor 
cc their eminent ſervices: and that the new Con. 
c“ ſuls, on their entrance into office, ſhould make 
& it their firſt buſineſs to fee all chis executed in 
© proper form: to all which the Houſe una; 
* mouſly agreed, and ordered a decree to be 
« drawn conformably to his opinion.” 
From the Senate he paſſed directly to the Forum, 
and in a ſpeech to the people, gave an account of 
what had paſſed: he begins, © by ſignifying his 
joy to ſee ſo great a concourſe about him, greater 
„ than he had ever remembered, a ſure omen 6 
c“ their good. inclinations, and an 'encouragement 
« both to his endeavours and his hopes of reco- 
“ vering the Republic. Then he repeats with 
* ſome variation what he had delivered in the 
« Senate; of the praiſes of Cæſar and Brutus, and 
ce the wicked deſigns of Antony; that the rac 
4 of the Brutus was given to them by the ſpeci 
& providence of the Gods, for the perpetual de 
«© fenders and deliverers of the Republic: that 
* by what the Senate had decreed, they had in 
fact, though not in expreſs words, declared 
« Antony a public enemy: that they muſt cor 
& ſider him therefore as ſuch, and no longer ® 
« Conſul : that they had to deal with an enemy, 
* with whom no terms of peace could be made: 
* who thirſted not ſo much after their liberty, 2 
& their blood: to whom no ſport was ſo agreeable 
& as to ſee Citizens butchered before his eyes 
That the Gods, however, by portents and pro 
« digies ſeemed to foretel his ſpeedy | downfal, 
ſince 
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ſince ſuch a conſent and union of, all ranks againſt 
« him could never have been effected, N * a 
« divine influenert; &. ex £ 

| Theſe ſpeeches, Which land theabird and fourth 
in the order of his /Phulippics, were extremely 
well received both by the Sennte and People 
ſpeaking afterwards of the latter of them to the 
ſame people, he ſays, if that day had put an 
end to my life, I had reaped ſufficient fruit from 
it, when you all with one mind and voice cried 
out, that I had twice ſaved the Republic“. As 
he had now broken all meaſures with Antony , 
beyond the poſſibility of a reconciliation, ſo he 
publiſhed probably about this time his ſecond 
Philippic , which had hitherto been communicated 
only to a few friends, whoſe approbation it had 
received. 

The ſhort remainder of this turbulent year was 
ſpent in preparing arms and troops for the guard 
of the new Conſuls, and the defence of the ſtate: 
and the new levies were carried on with the greater 
diligence for the certain news that was brought to 
Rome, that Antony was actually beſieging Modena, 
into which Brutus, unable to oppoſe him in the 
field, had thrown himſelf with all his forces, as 
the ſtrongeſt Town of his Province, and the beſt 
provided to ſuſtain a ſiege. Young Cæſar in the 
mean while, without expecting the orders of the 
ſenate, but with the advice of Cicero, by which 
he now governed himſelf in every ep, marched 
out of Rome at the head of his troops, and 

Vol. III. 
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followed Antony into the Province: in order to 
obſerve his motions, and take all occaſions of 
diſtreſſing him; as well as to encourage Brutus to 
defend himſelf with vigor, till the Conſuls could 
bring up the grand army, which they were pre. 
paring for his relief. | 


1 
d 
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SECT. xX. 


Ox the opening of the year, the City was in 
great expectation, to ſee what meaſures their new 
Conſuls would purſue : they had been at ſchool, 
as it were, all the ſummer to Cicero, forming the 
plan of their adminiſtration, and taking their leſſons 
of governing from him, and ſeem to have been 
brought entirely into his general view, of eſtab- 
liſhing the peace and liberty of the Republic on the 
foundation of an Amneſty. But their great obliga- 
tions to Cæſar and long engagements with that 
party, to which they owed all their fortunes, had 
left ſome ſcruples in them, which gave a check to 
their zeal, and diſpoſed them to act with more 
moderation againſt old friends, than the condi 
tion of times would allow; and before the ex- 
periment of arms, to try the gentler methods of 
a treaty, With theſe ſentiments, as ſoon as they 


were inaugurated, they entered into a deliberation 


with the Senate, on the preſent ſtate of the Re- 


public, in order to perfect what had been reſolved 


upon at their laſt meeting, and to contrive ſome 
farther means for the ſecurity of the public tran- 
quillity. They both ſpoke with great ſpirit and 
firmneſs, offering themſelves as Leaders, in aſſerting 
the liberty of their country, and exhorting the 
allembly to courage and reſolution in the defence 


of ſo good a cauſe*: and when they had done : 


H 2 
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they called up Q. Fuſius Calenus, to deliver his 
ſentiments the firſt. He had been Conſul four years 
before by Cæſar's nomination, and was father-in. 
law to Panſa, which by cuſtom was a ſufficient 
ground for paying him that compliment : Cicero's 
opinion was already well known ; he was for the 
ſhorteſt and readieſt way of coming at their end, 
by declaring Antony a public enemy, and without 
loſs of time acting againſt him by open force: 
but this was not reliſhed by the Conſuls, who 
called therefore upon Calenus to ſpeak firſt ; that 
as he was a faſt friend to Antony, and ſure to be 
on the moderate fide, he might inſtil ſome ſenti- 
ments of that ſort into the Senate, before Cicero 
had made a contrary impreſſion. Calenus's opinion, 
therefore, was that before they proceeded to ads 
of hoſtility, they ſhould ſend an embaſſy to An- 
tony, to admoniſh him to deſiſt from his attempt 
upon Gaul, and ſubmit to the authority of the 
Senate: Piſo and ſeveral others were of the ſame 
mind, alledging it to be unjuſt and cruel to con- 
demn a man, till they had firſt heard what he 
had to ſay for himſelf. 

But Cicero oppoſed this motion with great 
warmth, not only as © vain and fooliſh, but 
* dangerous and pernicious : he declared it dif 
© honorable to treat with any one, who was in 
« arms againſt his country, until he laid them 
down and ſued for peace; in which caſe no 
« man would be more moderate or equitable 
« than himſeif: that they had in effect pro 
© claimed him an enemy already, and had 
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gothing left but to confirm it by a decree, when 
« he was beſieging one of the great Towns of 
Italy, a Colony of Rome, and in it their 
* Conſul elect, and General Brutus: he obſerv- 
ed from what motives thoſe other opinions 
* proceeded; from particular friendſhips, rela- 
tions, private obligations; but that a regard 
* to their Country was ſuperior to them all: 
e that the real point before them was, whether 
* Antony ſhould be ſuffered to opprefs the 
Republic: to mark out whom he pleafed- to 
«* deſtruction; to plunder the City, and enflave 
* the Citizens — *., That this was his ſole 
* view, he ſhowed from a detail not only of 
* his acts but of his expreſs declarations 
„for he had ſaid in the Temple of Caſtor, in 
* the hearing of the people, that whenever it 

came to blows, no man ſhould remain alive, 
* who did not conquer—and in another ſpeech; 
that when he was out of his Conſulſhip, he 
* would keep an army ſtill about the City, and 
* enter it whenever he thought fit: that in a 
Letter which Cicero himfelf had ſeen, to 
* one of his friends, he bad him to mark out 
* for himſelf what eſtate he would have, and 
whatever it was, he ſhould certainly have 
it“: that to talk of fending Ambaſſadors to 

" fuch an one, was to betray their ignorance 

* of the conſtitution of the Republic, the ma- 
_ Jeſty of the Roman people, and the diſcipline 

* of their anceſtors — that whatever was the 
* Purpoſe of their meſſage, it would ſignify 
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nothing: if to beg him to be quiet, he would 


© deſpiſe it; if to command him, would not 


obey it —— that without any poſſible good, 
it would be a certain damage; would necef. 
ſarily create delay, and obſtruction to the 
operations of the war; check the zeal of the 
army; damp the ſpirits of the people : whom 
they now ſaw ſo briſk and eager in the cauſe 
— that the greateſt revolutions of affairs were 
effected often by trifling incidents; and above 


all in civil wars, which were generally govern- 


cc 


ed by popular rumor : that how vigorous 
ſoever their inſtructions were to the Ambaſ. 
ſadors, that they would be little regarded: 
the very name of an Embaſſy implied a dif. 
fidence and fear, which was ſufficient to cool 
the ardor of their friends“: they might 
order him to retire from Modena; to quit 
the Province of Gaul; but this was not to 
be obtained by words, but extorted by arms 
——— that while the Ambaſſadors were g0- 
ing and coming, people would be in doubt 
and ſuſpenſe about the ſucceſs of their ne- 
gociation , and under the expectation of a 
doubtful war, what progreſs could they hope 
to make in their levies ? — that his opinion 
therefore was, to make no farther mention 
of an Embaſſy; but to enter inſtantly into 
action: that there ſhould be a ceſſation of 
all civil buſineſs; a public tumult proclaim 


ed; the ſhops ſhut up; and that inſtead 
of their uſual gown, they ſhould all put on 
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« the Sagum, or habit of war: and that levies 
« of ſoldiers ſhould be made in Rome, and 
through Italy, without any exception of 
« privilege or diſmiſſion from ſervice - that 
* the very ſame of this vigor would reſtrain 
„the madneſs of Antony, and let the world 
«* ſee, that the caſe was not, as he pre- 
* tended , a ſtruggle only of contending par- 
„ties, but a real war againſt the Common- 
„wealth — that the whole Republic ſhould be 
© committed to the Conſuls, to take care, that 
* it received no detriment that pardon 
* ſhould be offered to thoſe of Antony's army, 
* who ſhould return to their duty before the firſt 
* of February that if they did not come to 
this Reſolution now, they would be forced to 
* do it afterwards, when it would be too late 
perhaps, or leſs effectual *. ” 

This was the ſum of what he adviſed as 
to their conduct towards Antony : he next pro- 
ceeded to the other ſubject of their debate; the 
honors which were ordered to be decreed at their 
laſt meeting; and began with D. Brutus, as Con- 
ſul elect; in favor of whom, beſides many high 
expreſſions of praiſe, he propoſed a decree to 
this effect © Whereas D. Brutus, Emperor, 
* Conſul elet, now holds the province of Gaul 
"In the power of the Senate and people of 
Rome; and by the chearful aſſiſtance of the 
* Towns and Colonies of his Province, has 
* drawn together a great army in a ſhort time; 
* that he has done all this rightly and regularly, 
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© and for the ſervice of the ſtate: and that it is 
„ the ſenſe therefore of the Senate and People, 
that the Republic has been relieved in a moſt 
* difficult conjuncture, by the pains, counſel, 
* virtue of D. Brutus, Emperor, Conful ele, 
* and by the incredible zeal and concurrence of 
© the Province of Gaul.” He moved alfo for 
an extraordinary honor to M. Lepidus, who had 
no pretenſion to it indeed from paſt ſervices, but 
being now at the head of the beſt army in the 
Empire, was in a condition to do the moſt good 
or ill to them of any man. This was the ground 
of the compliment; for his faith being ſuſpected, 
and his union with Antony dreaded, Cicero, 
hoped, by this teſtimony of their confidence, to 


confirm him in the intereſts of the Senate: but 


he ſeems to be hard put to it for a pretext of 
merit to ground his decree. upon : he takes no- 
tice, that Lepidus was always moderate in 
* power, and a friend to liberty: that he gave 
& a ſignal proof of it, when Antony offered the 
& Diadem to Cæſar; for by turning away his 
cc face, he publicly teſtified his averſion to flave- 
ce ry, and that his compliance with the times 
* was through neceſſity, not choice — that ſince 
cc Cxfar's death he had practiſed the ſame mo- 
 deration; and when a bloody war was revived 
* in Spain, choſe to put an end to it by the me- 
* thods of prudence and humanity, rather than 
“ by arms and the ſword , and conſented to the 
te reſtoration of S. Pompey *.” For which 


& reafon he propoſed the following Decree — 
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« Whereas the Republic has often been well and 
« happily adminiſtered by M. Lepidus, the chief 
« Prieſt; and the people of Rome have always 

« found him to be an enemy to kingly govern 
« ment; and whereas by his endeavours, virtue, 
« wiſdom, and his ſingular clemency and mild- 
« neſs, a moſt dreadful civil war is extinguiſh- 
« ed; and S. Pompey the Great, the Son of 
* Cnzus, out of reſpect to the authority of the 
« Senate, has quitted his arms, and is reſtored 
© to the City; that the Senate and People, out 
« of regard to the many and fignal ſervices of 
„M. Lepidus, Emperor, and chief Prieſt, place 
great hopes of their peace, concord, liberty, 
© in his virtue, authority, felicity ; and from 
n gratefu} ſenſe of his merits, decree, that a 
“gilt Equeſtrian ſtatue ſhall be erected to 
him by their order in the Roſtra, or any 
* other part of the Forum, which he ſhall 
©* chuſe — *.” He comes next to young Cæſar; 
and after enlarging on his praiſes, propoſes, 
* that they ſhould grant him a proper com- 
* miflion and command over his Troops, with- 
* out which he could be of no uſe to them; 
*and that he ſhould have the rank and all the- 
* rights of a Proprætor; not only for the ſake 
* of his dignity, but the neceſſary manage- 
© ment of their affairs, and the adminiſtration of 
the war. — And then offers the form of a 
Decree — © Whereas C. Cæſar, the Son of 
* Caius, Prieſt, Proprztor, has, in the utmoſt 


- diſtreſs of the Republic, excited and inliſted 
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* Veteran Troops to defend the liberty of the 
c Roman people; and whereas the Martial and 
* fourth legions, under the leading and ay. 
„ thority of C. Cæſar, have defended , and 
* now defend the Republic, and the liberty cf 
«© the Roman people; and whereas C. Czfar is 
« gone at the head of his army to protect the 
* Province of Gaul; has drawn together a bo- 
« dy of horſe, archers, Elephants, under his 
own and the people's power; and in the moſt 
dangerous criſis of the Republic, has ſup- 
ported the ſafety and dignity. of the Roman 
people, for theſe reaſons the Senate decrees, 
that C. Cæſar, the Son of Caius, Prieſt, 
Proprætor, be henceforward a Senator, and 
vote in the rank and place of a Prætor; and 
that in ſoliciting for any future Magiſtracy, 
ce the ſame regard be had to him, as would 
% have been had by law, if he had been 
“ Quzſtor the year before — *.” As to thok 
who thought theſe honors too great for 6 
young a man , and apprehended danger from 
his abufe of dem he declares © their appre- 
* henſions to be the effect of envy, rather than 
© fear; fince the nature of things was fuch, 
* that he, who had once got a taſte of true 
. glory „and found himfelf univerſally dear to 
* the Senate and people, could never think 
any other acquiſition equal to it; he wiſhes 
that J. Cæſar had taken the ſame courk, 

* when young , of endearing himſelf to the 
Fc - and honeſt men; but by neglectinz 


. 
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that, he ſpent the force of his great genius 
* in acquiring a vain popularity; and having 


* no regard to the Senate and the better fort, 
„opened himſelf a way to power, which the 
„virtue of a free people could not bear — 
that there was nothing of this kind to be 
«* feared from the Son; nor after the proof of 
„ ſuch admirable prudence in a boy, any ground 
„to imagine that his riper age would be leſs 
* prudent — for what greater folly could there 
* be, than to prefer an uſeleſs power, an in- 
* vidious greatneſs, the luft of reigning, always 
* ſlippery and tottering, to true, weighty, ſolid 
* glory? — if they ſuſpected him as an enem 
to ſome of their beſt and moſt valued Citizens, 
* they might lay aſide thoſe fears; he had given 
* up all his reſentments to the Republic; made 
* her the Moderatrix of all bis acts — that he 
* knew the moſt inward ſentiments of the youth; 
* would pawn his credit for him to the Senate 
* and People ; would promiſe , engage , under- 
take, that he would always be the ſame that 
"he now was; ſuch as they ſhould wiſh and 
" defire to ſee him — **. He proceeds alſo to 
* give a public teſtimonial of praife and thanks 
* to L. Egnatuleius, for his fidelity to the Re- 
public, in bringing over the fourth Legion 
from Antony to Czfar; and moves, that it 
might be granted to him for that piece of 
* ſervice, to ſue for and hold any magiſtracy 
three years before the legal time —**. Laſtly, 
as to the Veteran Troops, whichhad followee 
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* the Authority of Cæſar and the Senate, and 
** eſpecially the Martial, and Fourth Legions, 
* he moved, that an exemption from ſervice 
* ſhould be decreed to them and their children, 
„ except in the caſe of a Gallic or domeſtic tu. 
* mult; and that the Conſuls C. Panſa and A. Hir. 
** tius, or one of them, ſhould provide lands in 
Campania, or elſewhere to be divided to them; 
and that as ſoon as the preſent war was over, 
they ſhould all be diſcharged , and punqually 
receive whatever ſums of money C. Cæſar had 
** promiſed to them when they firſt declared for 
„ him. — 

This was the ſubſtance of his ſpeech; in 
the latter part of which, the propoſal of honors, 
the Senate readily agreed with him: and though 
thoſe which were decreed to Octavius, ſeemed 
fo extraordinary to Cicero himſelf, that he 
thought it proper to make an apology for them; 

yet] there were others of the firſt rank who 
3 them not great enough; ſo that Phi 
lippus added the honor of a Statue; Ser. Sulpt 
cius, and Servilius, the privilege of ſuing for any 
Magiſtracy , ſtill 1 than Cicero had pro 
poſed **. But the aſſembly was much divided 
about the main queſtion, of ſending a deputation 
to Antony: ſome of the principal Senators were 
warmly for it; and the Conſuls themſelves fa 
vored it, and artfully avoided to put it to the 
vote; which would otherwiſe have been car 
ried by Cicero, who had a clear majority on bi 


ſide. The debate. being held on till night, wi 
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adjourned to the next morning, and kept up 
with the ſame warmth for three days ſucceſſive- 
ly, while the Senate continued all the time in 
Cicero's opinion, and would have paſſed a de- 


cree conformable to it, had not Salvius the Tri- 


dune put his negative upon them. This firm- 
neſs of Antony's friends prevailed at laſt for an 
Embaſſy ; and three Conſular Senators were pre- 
ſently nominated to it, S. Sulpicius, L. Piſo, 
and L. Philippus: but their commiſſion was 
ſtrictly limited, and drawn up by Cicero him- 
ſelf; giving them no power to treat with An- 
tony, but to carry to him only the peremptory 
commands of the Senate, to quit the ſiege of 
Modena, and deſiſt from all hoſtilities in Gaul: 
they had inſtructions likewiſe, after the delive- 
ry of their meſſage, to ſpeak with D. Brutus in 
Modena, and ſignify to bim and his army, that 
the Senate and People had a grateful Senſe of their 
Services, which would one day be a great honor 
to them. | | 
The unuſual length of theſe debates greatly 
niſed the curioſity of the City, and drew the 
whole body of the people into the Forum, to 
expect the iſſue ; where, as they had done alſo 
not long before , they could not forbear calling 
out upon Cicero with one voice, to come and 
give them an account of the deliberations **. He 
went therefore directly from the Senate into the 
Roſtra, produced by Appuleius, the Tribune, and 
acquainted them in a ſpeech with the reſult of 


their debates, — © that the Senate, excepting a 
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few, after they had ſtood firm for three days 
to his opinion, had given it up at laſt, with le; 
gravity indeed than became them , yet not 
meanly or ſhamefully, having decreed not ſo 
much an Embaſſy as a denunciation of war to 
Antony, if he did not obey it: which carried 
indeed an appearance of ſeverity ; and he wiſhed 
only that it had carried no delay — that Antony, 
he was ſure, would never obey it, nor ever 
ſubmit to their power , who had never been in 
his own — that he would do therefore in that 
place what he had been doing in the Senate; 
teſtify , warn, and declare to them before-hand, 
that Antony would, perform no part of what their 
Ambaſſadors were ſent to require of him — 
that he would ſtill waſte the country, beſiege 
Modena, and not ſuffer the Ambaſſadors 
themſelves to enter the Town, or ſpeak with 
Brutus'— believe me, ” ſays he, I know the 
violence, the impudence , the audaciouſneſs of 
the man — let our Ambaſſadors then make 
haſte , which I know they are reſolved to do; 
but do you prepare your military habit ; for 
it is a part alſo of our decree , that if he doe 
not comply, we muſt all put on that garb: 
we ſhall certainly put it on: he will never 
obey ; we ſhall lament the loſs of ſo many 
days which might have been employed in 
action — . I am not afraid, when he comes 
to hear, how I have declared this before-hand, 
that for the ſake of confuting me , he ſhould 
change his mind, and ſubmit, He will never 
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* do it; will not envy me this glory; will chuſe 
„rather, that you ſhould think me wiſe , than 
him modeſt ” — he obſerves, that though it 
* would have been better to ſend no meſlage, 
« yet ſome good would flow from it to the 
Republic; for When the Ambaſſadors ſhall make 
the report, which they ſurely will make, of 
*Antony's refuſal to obey the People and Senate, 
« who can be ſo perverſe, as to look upon him 
* any longer as a Citizen ? — Wherefore wait,” 
ſays be, © with patience , Citizens , the return of 
*the Ambaſſadors, and digeſt the inconvenience 
„ ofa few days: if on their return they bring peace, 
call me prejudiced ; if war, providens. — 
Then after aſſuring them, © of his perpetual 
* vigilance for their ſafety , and applauding their 
* wonderful alacrity in the cauſe , and declaring , 
* that of all the aſſemblies which he had ſeen, 
"he had never known ſo full an one as the 
* preſent, ” he thus concludes , © The ſeaſon of 
liberty is now come, my Citizens, much later 
indeed than became the people of Rome; but 
"fo ripe now, that it cannot be deferred a 
moment. What we have hitherto ſuffered was 
" owing to a kind of fatality, which we have 
born as well as we could; but if any ſuch caſe 
" ſhould happen again , it muſt be owing to 

* ourſelves: it is not poſſible for the people of 

"Rome to be ſlaves, whom the Gods have 
* deſtined to the command of all nations : the 
" affair is now reduced to the laſt extremity ; 
* the ſtruggle is for liberty; it is your part 
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either to conquer, which will ſurely be dhe 
fruit -{ your piety and concord , or to ſuffer 
„ airy thing rather than live ſlaves: other nations 
„ may endure ſlavery ; but the proper end and 
* buſineſs of the Roman people is liberty.” 
The Ambaſſadors prepared themſelves imme. 
diately to execute their Commiſſion, and the next 
morning , early ſet forwards towards Antony, 
though Ser. Sulpicius was in a very declining 
ſtate of health. Various were the ſpeculations 
about the ſucceſs of this meſſage : but Antony 
gained one certain advantage by it , of mort 
time , either to preſs the ſiege of Modena, or to 
take ſuch meaſures as freſh accidents might offer: 
nor were his friends without hopes of drawing 
from it ſome pretence for opening a treaty with 
him; ſo as to give room to the chiefs of the 
Cæſarian Faction to unite themſelves againſt the 
Senate and Republican party; which ſeemed to 
be inſpired by Cicero with a reſolution of ex- 
tinguiſhing all the remains of the late Tyranuy. 
For this purpoſe the Partiſans of that cauſe wer 
endeavouring to. obviate the offence , which 
might be given by Antony's refuſal to comply 
with what was enjoined ; contriving ſpecious 
anſwers for him, and reprefenting them 2s 1 
reaſonable ground of an accommodation, in bop ex 
to cool the ardor of the City for the proſecuto an 
of the war: Calenus was at the head of this part) WI be 
who kept a conſtant correſpondence with Antony! 
and took care to publiſh ſuch of his Letters, ® 


were proper to depreſs the hopes and — 
is 
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his adverſaries , and keep up the iris of his 
friends. 

Cicero therefore, at a meeting of the Senate, 
called in this interval about certain matters of 
ordinary form, took occaſion to rouſe the zeal 
of the aſſembly, by warning them of the miſchief 
of theſe inſinuations. He obſerved, © that the 
* affairs then propoſed to their deliberation were 
* of little conſequence , though neceſſary in the 
* common courſe of public buſineſs, about the 
«* Appian way, the coin, the Luperci , which 
* would eaſily be adjuſted ; but that his mind 
« was called off from the conſideration of them 
* by the more important. concerns of the Re- 
* public — that he had always been afraid of 
* ſending the Embaſſy — and now every body 
* ſaw what a languor the expectation of it had 
* cauſed in people's minds ; and what a handle 
it had given to the practices of thoſe, who 
* grieved to ſee the Senate recovering its an- 
* cient authority: the people united with them; 
* all Italy on the ſame fide; the armies prepared; 
* their generals ready to take the field — who 
* feign anſwers for Antony , and applaud them, 
* as if they had ſeat Ambaſſadors not to give, 
but receive conditions from him.” — Then after 
expoſing the danger and iniquity of ſuch practices, 
and rallying the principal abettor of them, Calenus, 
he adds, that he, who all his life had been the 

author and promoter of civil peace; who owed 

" whatever he was, whatever he had to it; his 

* honors, intereſt, dignity ; ; nay, even the talents 

Vol. III. 
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“and abilities which he was maſter of; yet I,” 
ſays he, © the perpetual adviſer of peace, am for no 
peace with Antony. — where perceiving himſelf 
to be heard with great attention — he proceeds to 
explain at large through the reſt of his ſpeech, 
* that ſuch a peace would be diſhonorable, 
dangerous, and could not poſſibly fubſiſt — 
he exhorts the Senate therefore“ to be attentive, 
prepared and armed before- hand; ſo as not to 
* be caught by a ſmooth or ſuppliant anſwer, 
* and the falſe appearance of equity : that Antony 
* muſt do every thing which was preſcribed to 
* him, before he could pretend to aſk any thing; 
if not, that it was not the Senate which pro- 
“claimed war againſt him, but he againſt the 
Roman people. But for you, Fathers, I give 
e you warning, * ſays he, © the queſtion before 
% you concerns the liberty of the people of 
Rome, which is intruſted to your care; it 
concerns the lives and fortunes of every honeſt 
* man ; it concerns your own authority, which 
* you will for ever loſe , if you do not retrieve 
* it now — I admoniſh you too, Panſa; for 
„ though you want no advice, in which you 
* excel, yet the beſt Pilots in great ſtorms are 
© ſometimes admoniſhed by paſſengers ; never 
© ſuffer that noble proviſion of arms and troops 
* which you have made, to come to nothing; 
* you haye ſuch an opportunity before you as 
© no man ever had: by this © firmneſs of the 
„ Senate , this alacrity of the Equeſtrian order, 
* this ardor of the people, you have it in your 
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« power to free the Republic for ever from fear 
and danger —— 

The Conſuls in the mean while were taking 
care, that the expectation of the effect of the 
Embaſſy ſhould not ſuperſede their preparations 
for war; and agreed between themſelves, that 
one of them ſhould march immediately to Gaul, 
with the troops which were already provided, 
and the other ſtay behind to perfect the new levies, 
which were carried on with great ſucceſs both in 
the City, and the Country : for all the capital 
Towns of Italy , were vying with each other in 
voluntary contributions of money and ſoldiers; 
and in decre& of infamy and diſgrace to thoſe 
who refuſed to liſt themſelves into the public 
ſervice **. The firſt part fell by lot to Hirtius ** ; 
who, though but lately recovered from a dangerous 
indiſpoſition, marched away without Joſs of time 
at the head of a brave army; and particularly of 
the two Legions , the Martial and the fourth, 
which were eſteemed the flower and ſtrength of 
the whole, and now put themſelves under the 
command and auſpices of the Conſul. With theſe, 
in conjunction with Octavius, he- hoped to 
obſtruct all the deſigns of Antony, and prevent 
his gaining any advantage againſt Brutus, till 
Panſa could join them, which would make them 
ſuperior in force, and enable them to give him 
battle, with good aſſurance of victory. He con- 
tented himſelf in the mean while with diſpoſſeſſing 
Antony of ſome of his poſts; and diſtreſſing 
him, by ſtraitening his quarters, and opportunities 
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of forage ; in which he had ſome ſucceſs, as he 
ſignified in a Letter to his Colleague Panſa, 
which was communicated to the Senate; I have 
poſſeſt myſelf, ſays he, of Claterna , and driven 
out Antony's garriſon : his horſe were routed in 
the action, and ſome of them lain **: and in all 
his Letters to Cicero, he aſſured him, that he 
would undertake nothing , without the greateſt 
caution ; in anſwer probably, to what Cicero 
was conſtantly inculcating, not to expoſe himſelf 
too forwardly , till Panſa could come up to 
him | | 

The Ambaſſadors returned about the beginning 
of February, having been retarFed ſomewhat 
longer than they intended, by the death of 
Ser. Sulpicius ; which happening when they were 
Juſt arrived at Antony's camp , left the Embaſſy 
maimed and imperfect , as Cicero fays , by the 
loſs of the beſt and ableſt man of the three *. 
The report, which they made to the Senate, 
anſwered exactly in every point to what Cicero 
had foretold ; that Antony would perform vo 
part of what was required, nor ſuffer them even 
to ſpeak with Brutus, but continued to batter the 
Town with great fury in their preſence: he 
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offered, however, ſome conditions of his own, i 
which, contrary to their inſtructions, they were t 
weak enough to receive from him, and lay t 
before the Senate: the purport of them was, h 
that the Senate ſhould aſſign lands and rewards | 
„to all his troops, and confirm all the other t 


„ grants, Which he and Dolabella had made in 8 
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« their Conſulſhip : that all his decrees from 
„ Cxſar's books and papers ſhould ſtand firm: 
that no account ſhould be demanded of the 
„ money taken from the Temple of Opis; nor 
any inquiry made into the conduct of the ſeven 
„% Commifiioners , created to divide the lands to 
the Veteran ſoldiers ; and that his judiciary law 
* ſhould not be repealed : on theſe terms he offered 
* to give up Ciſalpine Gaul, provided, that he 
* might have the greater Gaul in exchange for 
* five years, with an army of ſix Legions, to 
be completed out of the troops of D. Brutus. 

Panſa ſummoned the Senate to confider the 
report of the Ambaſſadors ; which raiſed a general 
indignation through the City, and gave all poſſible 
advantage to Cicero, towards bringing the houſe 
into his ſentiments : but contrary to expectation , 
he found Calenus's party ſtill ſtrong enough ta 
give him much trouble , and even to carry ſome 
points againſt him ; all tending to foften the rigor 
of his motions, and give them a turn more 
favorable towards Antony. He moved the Senate to 
decree , that a war or rebellion was actually 
commenced : they carried it for a tumult: he urged 


them, to declare Antony an enemy”? they carried 


it for a ſofter term, of adverſary *”: he propoſed, 

that all perſons ſhould be prohibited from going 
to Antony : they excepted Varius Catyla, one of 
his Lieutenants, who was then in the Senate, 
taking notes of every thing which paſſed : in 
theſe votes Panſa himſelf, and all the Conſular 
Senators concurred ; even L. Cxſar , who, though 
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a true friend to liberty , yet being Antony's Uncle, 
thought himſelf obliged by decency , to vote dn 
the milder Gde * 

But Cicero in his turn eafily threw out „What 
was warmly preſſed on the other ſide, the propoſal 
of a ſecond E.mbaſly ; and carried likewiſe the main 
queſtion, of requiring the Citizens to change their 
ordinary gown , for the Sagum or habit of war: by 
which they decreed the thing, while they rejected the 
name. In all decrees of this kind, the ConſularSenators, 
on the account of their dignity , were excuſed from 
changing their habit ; but Cicero, to inculcate more 
ſenfibly the diſtreſs of the Republic, reſolved to 
wave his privilege , and wear the ſame robe with 
the reſt of the City **. In a Letter to Caſſius, 
he gives the followipg ſhort account of the ſtate 
of things at this time: © We have excellent 
« Confſuls, but moſt ſhameful Conſulars : a brave 
« Senate; but the lower they are in dignity, the 
cc braver: nothing firmer and better than the 
c people, and all Italy univerſally : but nothing 
© more deteſtable and infamous, than our Ambal- 
«& ſadors, Philip and Piſo: who , when ſent only 
eto carry the orders of the Sonace to Antony, 
“ none of which he would comply with, brought 
“ back, of their own accord , intalerable demands 
© from bim : Wherefore all the world now flock 
* about me; and I am grown popular in a 
Jo * 

The Senate met again the next day, to draw 
into form, and perfect what had been reſolved 
upon in the preceding debate: when Cicero, in 


rere as 


a pathetic ſpeech, took occaſion ' to expoſtulate 
with them for their imprudent lenity the day be- 
fore: © He ſhowed the abſurdity of their ſcruples 
„about voting a civil war: that the word Tu- 
* mult, which they had preferred, either carried 
jn it no real difference, or if any, implied a 
“greater perturbation of all things: he proved 
* from every ſtep that Antony had taken, and 
* was taking; from every thing which the Senate, 
* the People, the 'Towns of Italy were doing and 
* decreeing againſt him, that they were truly and 
“ properly in a ſtate of civil war; the fifth which 
* had happened in their memory, .and the moſt 
* deſperate of them all, being the firſt which was 
* ever raiſed, not by a diſſenſion of parties con- 
* tending for a ſuperiority in the Republic, but 
againſt an union of all parties, to enſlave 
and oppreſs the Republic. He proceeds 
to expoſtulate with Calenus, for his obſtinate 
adherence to Antony, and expoſe the weak 
neſs of his pretended plea for it; a love 
of peace, and concern for the lives of the Citi- 
zens——he puts him in mind, that there was 
* no juſter cauſe of taking arms, than to repel 
* ſlavery; that ſeveral other cauſes indeed were, 
* juſt, but this neceſſary : unleſs he did not take 
* himſelf to be affected by it, for the hopes of 
* ſharing the dominion with Antony: if ſo, he 
was doubly miſtaken; firſt for preferring a pri- 
* vate intereſt to the public ; ſecondly , for think- 
ing any thing ſecure, or worth enjoying in a 
* Tyranny. that a regard for the ſafety of Citi- 
| 14 
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nens was a laudable principle, if he meant the 
good, the uſeful, the friends to their country, 
* but if he meant to fave thoſe, who, though 
Citizens by nature, were enemies by choice: 
„ what difference was there between him and ſuch 
* Citizens? —— that their Anceſtors had quite 
another notion of the care of Citizens; and 
*© when Scipio Naſica flew Tiberius Gracchus, 
* when Opimius flew Caius Gracchus, when 
„Marius killed Saturninus, they were all fol. 
* lowed by the greateſt and the beſt both of 
the Senate and the People —— that the differ. 


* ence between Calenus's opinion and his was not 


* trifling, or about a trifling matter; the wiſh- 
ing well only to this or that man; that 
che wiſhed well to Brutus; Calenus to An- 
tony; he wiſhed to ſee a Colony of Rome pre- 
* ſerved; Calenus to ſee it ſtormed: that Cale- 
nus could not deny this, who was contriving 
* all ſorts of delay, which could diſtreſs Brutus, 
and ſtrengthen Antony — . He then addreſſed 
* himſelf to the other Conſulars, and reproached 
them for their ſhameſul behaviour the day before, 
nin voting for a ſecond Embaſſy, and ſaid, that 
** when the Ambaſſadors were ſent againſt his 
„judgment, he comforted himſelf with ima- 
* gining , that as ſoon as they ſhould return, 
* deſpiſed and rejected by Antony, and inform 
the Senate, that he would neither retire from 
Gaul, nor quit the ſiege of Modena, nor even 
„ ſuffer them to ſpeak with Brutus; that out of 
* indignation they ſhould all arm themſelves 
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j mmediately in the defence of Brutus; but on 
the contrary , they were grown more diſpirit- 
„ed to hear of Antony's audaciouſneſs; and 
their Ambaſſadors, inſtead of courage, which 
« they ought to have brought, had brought 
back nothing but fear to them = **. Good 
© Gods, ſays he, what is become of the virtue 
* of our Anceſtors? — When Popilius was ſent 
„ Ambaſſador to Antiochus , and ordered him, 
in the name of the Senate, to depart from 
Alexandria, which he was then beſieging; 
* upon the King's deferring to anſwer, and 
« contriving delays, be drew a circle round him 
“ with his ſtaff, and bad him give his anſwer 
« inſtantly, before he ſtirred out of that place, 
* or he would return to the Senate without 
« it — he then recites and ridicules the ſeveral 
* demands made by Antony; their arrogance, 
«* ſtupidity , abſurdity: and reproves Piſo and 
„Philip, men of ſuch dignity, for the meanneſs 
* of bringing back conditions, when they were 
* ſent only to carry commands — he complains, 
that they paid more reſpect to Antony's Ambaſ- 
„ſador, Cotyla, than he to theirs: for inſtead 
* of ſhutting the gates of the City againſt: him, 
* as they ought to have done, they admitted him 
into that very Temple where the Senate then 
* fat; where, the day before, he was taking notes 
* of what every man ſaid, and was careſſed, 
* invited and entertained by ſome of the princi- 
pal Senators, who had too little regard to 
their dignity, too much to their danger. But 
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what after all was the danger? which muſt 
end either in liberty or death, the one always 
deſirable, the other unavoidable : while to fly 
from death baſely, was worſe than death itſelf— 
that it uſed to be the character of conſular 
Senators, to be vigilant, attentive, always think. 
ing, doing, or propoſing ſomething for the 
good of the public: that he remembered old 
Scævola in the Marſic war, how in. the exyye- 
mity of age, oppreſſed with years and infirmi- 
ties, he gave free acceſs to, every body; was 
never ſeen in his bed; always the firſt in the 
Senate: he wiſhed that they all would imitate 
ſuch induſtry ; or at leaſt not envy thoſe who 
did“: that ſince they had now ſuffered a fix 
years ſlavery, a longer term than honeſt and 
induſtrious ſlaves uſed to ſerve; what watchings, 
what ſolicitude , what pains ought they to refuſe, 
for the ſake of giving liberty to the Roman 
people?” He concludes, by adding a clauſe to 


their laſt decree; to grant pardon and impunity 


oc 


to all who ſhould deſert Antony, and return to 
their duty by the fifteenth of March: or if any 
who continued with him, ſhould do any ſervice 
worthy of reward; that one or both the Con- 
ſuls ſhould take the firſt opportunity to move 


* the Senate in their favor: but if any perſon 
„from this time ſhould go over to Antony, 
except Cotyla, that the Senate would conſt 
der him as an enemy to his country.“ 


The public debates being thus adjuſted , Panſa 


called the Senate together again the next day, 
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to deliberate on ſome proper honors to be decreed 
to the memory of Ser. Sulpicius, who died upon 
the Embaſſy — he ſpoke largely in his praiſe, 
and adviſed to pay him all the honors, which had 
ever been decreed to any, who had loſt their 
lives in the ſervice of the country : a public fune- 
nl, ſepulchre, and ſtatue. Servilius, who ſpoke 
next, agreed to a funeral and monument, but was 
againſt a ſtatue , as due only to thoſe, who had 
been killed by violence, in the diſcharge of their 
Embaſſies. Cicero was not content with this, 
but out of private friendſhip to the man, as well 
as a regard to the public ſervice, reſolved to 
have all the honors paid to him, which the 
occaſion could poſlibly juſtify : in anſwer therefore 
to Servilius, he ſhowed with his uſual eloquence, 
that © the caſe of Sulpicius was the ſame 
with the caſe of thoſe, who had been killed 
*on the account of their Embaſſies: that 
the Embaſly itſelf had killed him: that he ſet 
out upon it in ſo weak a condition, that though 
he had ſome hopes of coming to Antony, he 
"had none of returning: and*When he was 
*juſt arrived to the congreſs, expired in the 
R very act of executing his Commiſſion “: that 
it was not the manner, but the cauſe of the 
* death, which their Anceſtors regarded: if it was 
" cauſed by the Embaſly, they granted a public 
monument, to encourage their fellow Citizens, 
in dangerous wars, to undertake that employ- 
ment with chearfulcelſs: that ſeveral ſtatues had 
been erected on that account; which none had 
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ever merited better than Sulpicius — that there 
could be no doubt, but that the Embaſſy bad 
killed him; and that he had carried out death 
along with him, which he might have eſcaped 
by ſaying at home, under the care of his wife 
and children — **, But when he ſaw, that if 
he did not obey the authority of the Senate, 
he ſhould be unlike to himſelf ; and if he did 
obey, muſt neceſſarily loſe his life; he choſe in 
ſo critical a ſtate of the Republic, rather to die, 
than ſeem ta decline any ſervice, which he could 
poſſibly to: that he had many opportunities 
of refreſhing and repoſing himſelf in the Cities, 
through which he paſſed, and was preſſed to 
it by his Colleagues ; but in ſpite of his diſtem- 
per, perſevered to death in the reſolution of 
urging his journey, and haſtening to perform 
the commands of the Senate — that, if they 
recollected, how he endeavoured to excuſe 
himſelf from the taſk, when it was firſt moved 
in the Senate, they muſt needs think , that this 
honor to him, when dead, was but a neceſſary 
amends for the injury , which they had done 
to him, when living: for, though it was 
harſh to be ſaid, yet he muſt ſay it; that i 
was they, who had killed him, by over:-ruling 
his excuſe, when they ſaw it grounded, not 
on a feigned, but. a real ſickneſs: and when 
to their remonſtrance, the Conſul Panſa join. 
ed his exhortation , with a gravity and force ol 


* ſpeech, which his ears had not learnt to beat 
then, ” ſays he, © he took his Son and me aſide 
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and profeſſed, that he could not help preferring 
„your authority to his own life: we, through 
« admiration of his virtue, durſt not venture to 
* oppoſe his will: his Son was tenderly moved, 
* nor was my concern much leſs; yet both of 
* us were obliged to give way to the greatneſs 
* of his mind, and the force of his reaſoning; 
* when to the joy of you all he promiſed, that 
„he would do whatever you preſcribed, nor 
* would decline the danger of that vote, of which 
he himſelf had been the propoſer — reſtore life 
therefore to him, from whom you have taken 
* it: for the life of the dead is in the memory of 
* the living: take care, that he, whom you un- 
* willingly ſent to his death, receive an immor- 
* tality from you : for if you decree a ſtatue to 
him in the Roſtra, the remembrance of his Em- 
* baſſy will remain to all poſterity — . Then 
after illuſtrating the great virtues, talents, and 
excellent character of Sulpicius, he obſerves, 
* that all theſe would be perpetuated by their 
* own merit and effects, and that the ſtatue was 
the monument rather of the gratitude of the 
Senate than of the fame of the man; of a public, 
rather than of a private ſignification; an eternal 
* teſtimony of Antony's audaciouſneſs; of his 
* waging an impious war againſt his country; of 
his rejecting the Embaſſy of the Senate **. ” 
For which reaſons, he propoſed a decree, - ** that 
"a ſtatue of braſs ſhould be erected to him in 
the Roſtra, by order of the Senate, and the 
© cauſe inſcribed on the baſe; that he died in the 
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* ſervice of the Republic; with an area of fy 
* feet on all des of it, for his children and poſte. 
* rity to fee the ſhows of Gladiators — thx 
a magnificent funeral ſhould be made for hin 
at the public charge; and the Conſul Panf 
ſhould aſſign him a place of burial, in the 
Eſquiline field, with an area of thirty feet 
every way, to be granted publicly, as a ſepul. 
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60 
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40 
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A chre for him, his children and poſterity. ” — 


The Senate agreed to what Cicero deſired; and 
the ſtatue itſelf, as we are told by a write 
of the third Century, remained to his time, 
in the Roſtra of Auguſtus *.. 

Sulpicius was of a noble and patrician family, of 
the fame age, the ſame ſtudies, and the ſame 
principles with Cicero, with whom he kept up 
a perpetual friendſhip. "They went. through their 
exerciſes together when young, both at Rome, 
and at Rhodes, in the celebrated ſchool of Molo: 
whence he became an eminent Pleader of cauſes, 
and paſſed through all the great offices of the ſtate, 
with a ſingular reputation of wiſdom, learning, 
integrity; a conſtant admirer of the modeſty of 
the ancients; and a reprover of the inſolence ol 
his own time. When he could not arrive at the 
firſt degree of fame, as an Orator, he reſolved 
to excel in what was next to it, the character of 
a Lawyer; chuſing rather to be the firſt, in the 
ſecond art, than the ſecond only in the firſt : leaving 
therefore to his friend Cicero the field of eloquence, 
he contented himſelf with ſuch a ſhare of it, ® 
was ſufficient to ſuſtain and adorn the profeſhon 
of the law. In this he ſucceeded to his will, 
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and was far ſuperior to all, who had ever profeſſed 
it in Rome; being the firſt, who reduced it to a 
proper ſcience , or rational Syſtem; and added 


light and method to that, which all others before 


him, had taught darkly and confuſedly Nor 
was his knowledge confined to the external forms, 
or the effects of the Municipal Laws : but enlarged 
by a comprehenſive view of univerſal equity 
which he made the interpreter of its ſanctions, 
and the rule of all his deciſions; yet he was always 
better pleaſed to put an amicable end to a con- 
troverſy, than to direct a proceſs at law. In his 
political behaviour he was always a friend to 
peace and liberty; moderating the violence of op- 
polite parties, and diſcouraging every ſtep towards 
civil diſſenſion; and, in the late war, was ſo buſy 
in contriving projects of an accommodation, that 
he gained the name of the Peace - Maker. Through 
a natural timidity of temper, confirmed by a 
profeſſion and courſe of life averſe from arms, 
though he preferred Pompey's cauſe as the beſt, 
he did not care to fight for it; but taking Cæ—- 
ar's to be the ſtrongeſt, ſuffered his ſon to fol- 
low that camp, while he himſelf continued quiet 
and neuter: for this he was honored by Cæſar, 
yet could never be induced to approve his go- 
vernment, From the time of Cæſar's death, he 
continued ſtill to adviſe and promote all mea- 
lures, which ſeemed likely to eſtabliſh the pub- 
ic concord; and died at laſt, as he had lived, 
u the very act and office of peace- making“. 


The Senate had heard nothing of Brutus and 
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Caſſius from the time of their leaving Italy, til 
Brutus now ſent public Letters to the Conſuls, 
giving a particular account of his ſucceſs againſt 
« Antony's brother Caius, in ſecuring Macedonia, 
ce Illyricum, and Greece, with all the ſeveral 
c armies in thoſe countries to the intereſts of the 
Republic: that C. Antony was retired to Apol. 
lonia, with ſeven cohorts; where a good account 
« would ſoon be given of him: that a Legion 
under L. Piſo had ſurrendered itſelf to young 
* Cicero, the Commander of his Horſe : that 
“ Dolabella's Horſe, which was marching in two 
** ſeparate bodies towards Syria, the one in Thel. 
* ſaly, the other in Macedonia had deſerted their 
„Leaders, and joined themſelves to him: that 
** Vatinius had opened the gates of Dyrrhachium 
« to him, and given up the Town with his troops 
* into his hands: that in all theſe tranſactions, 
* Q. Hortenſius, the Proconſul of Macedonia, 
had been particularly ſerviceable, in diſpoſing 
* the Provinces and their armies to declare for 
ce the cauſe of liberty **.” | 

Panſa no ſooner received the letters, than he 
ſummoned the Senate, to acquaint them with the 
contents; which raiſed an incredible joy through 
the whole City **: after the Jetters were read, Paola 
ſpoke largely in the praiſes of Brutus ; extolled 
his conduct and ſervices; and moved, that public 
honors and thanks ſhould be decreed to him : and 
then according to his cuſtom , called upon bis 
Father-in-law Calenus, to declare his ſentiments 
the firſt: who, in a premeditated ſpeech, delivered 

from 
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from writing, © acknowledged Brutus's letters to 
be well and properly drawn; but ſince what he 
« had done, was done without any commiſſion 

« and public authority, that he ſhould be required 
to deliver up his forces to the orders of the 
« Senate, or the proper Governors of the Provin- 
ces -*. Cicero ſpoke next, and began “ with 
* giving the thanks of the Houſe to Panſa, for 
„calling them together on that day, when they 
* had no expectation of it; and not deferring a 
moment to give them a ſhare of the joy, which 
* Brutus's letters had brought. He obſerves, that 


* Parſa, by ſpeaking ſo largely in the praiſe of 


« Brutus, had ſhown that to be true, which he had 
« always taken to be ſo, that no man ever envied 
4 another's virtue, who, was conſcious of his own: 
* that he had prevented him, to whom, for his 
* intimacy with Brutus, the taſk ſeemed particu- 

© larly to belong, from ſaying ſo much, as he 

intended, on that ſabjet” — then addreſſing 
himſelf to Calenus, he aſks, What could be the 

* meaning of that perpetual war, which he declared 

* agaiuſt the Brutus? why he alone was always 

* oppoling , when every one elſe was almoſt 

* adoring them ? — that to talk of Brutus's letters 

* being rightly drawn , was not to praiſe Brutus, 

but his ſecretary — when did he ever hear of a 

* decree in that ſtyle, that Letters were properly 

* written: yet the expreſſion did not fall from 

Shim by chance, but was deſigned, premeditated, 

* and brought in writing — . He exhorts him to 

* conſult with his ſon-in-law, Panſa, oftener than 
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« with himſelf, if he would preſerve his character: 
« profeſſes that he could not help pitying him, 
“to hear it given out among the people, that 
ce there was not a ſecond vote on the fide of him, 
.« who gave the firſt; which would be the caſe, 
© he believed, in that day's debate. You would 
© take away, ſays he, the Legions from Brutus, 
even thoſe which he has drawn off from the 
e traiterous deſigns of C. Antony, and engaged 
e by his own authority in the public ſervice: you 
„ would have him ſent once more, as it were, 
„ into Baniſhment, naked and forlorn: but for 
« you, Fathers, if ever you betray, or deſert 
“ Brutus, what Citizen will you honor? whom 
« will you favor? unleſs you think thoſe, who 
© offer Kingly Diadems, worthy to be preſerved; 
« thole who aboliſh the name of King, to be 
« abandoned. He proceeds to diſplay with great 
* force the merit and praiſes of Brutus: his mode- 
« ration, mildneſs , patience of injuries: how 
* {tudiouſly he had avoided every ſtep, which 
« could give a handle to civil tumults; quitting 
* the City; living retired in the Country; forbid. 
« ding the reſort of friends to him; and leaving 
Italy itſelf, leſt any cauſe of war ſhould ariſe 
Jon his account — that as long as he ſaw the 
“ Senate diſpoſed to bear every thing, he was 
* reſolved to bear too; but when he perceived 
* them inſpired with a ſpirit of liberty, he then e-. 
« erted himſelf to provide them ſuccours to defend 
% jt — “ that if he bad not defeated the deſperate 
© attempts of C. Antony, they had loſt Macedonia, 
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« Tlyricum, and Greece; the laſt of which afforded 


either a commodious retreat to Antony, when 
« driven out of Italy, or the beſt opportunity of 
« invading it: which now, by Brutus's manage- 
« ment, being ſtrongly provided with troops, 
* ſtretched out it's arms, as it were, and offered 
* it's help to Italy **.” — © That Caius's march 
through the Provinces was, to plunder the allies, 
« to ſcatter waſte and deſolation wherever he 
« paſſed, to employ the armies of the Roman 
People againſt the people themſelves: whereas 
« Brutus made it a law , whereſoever he came, to 
« diſpenſe light, hope, and ſecurity to all around 
4 him: in ſhort, that the one gathered ſorces to 
« preſerve, the other to overturn the Republic: 
© the ſoldiers themſelves could judge of this, as welt 
« as the Senate; as they had declared, by their 
© deſertion of C. Antony, who by that time either 
4 was, or would ſoon 2 Brutus's priſoner ** — 
© that there was no apprehenſion of danger from 
©* Brutus's power; that his Legions, his Mercena- 
© ries, his Horſe, and above all, himſelf was wholly 
* theirs; formed for the ſervice of the Republic, 
© as well as by his own excellent virtue, as a kind 
* of fatality derived from his Anceſtors, both on 
© the Father's and the Mother's fade — that none 
could ever blame him for any thing, unleſs for 
© too great a backwardneſs and averſion to war; 

* and his not humoring the ardor of all Italy in 

* their eager thirſt of liberty — that it was a vain 
fear, which ſome pretended to entertain, that 
* the Veterans would be diſguſted to ſee Brutus 
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* at the head of an army; as if there were any 
difference between his army, and the armies of 
* Hirtins, Panſa, D. Brutus, Octavius; all which 
«© had ſeverally received public honors for their 
defence of the people of Rome: that M. Brutus 
could not be more ſuſpected by the Veterans, 
ce than Decimus; for though the act of the Brutus, 
s and the praiſe of it was common to them both, 
« yet thoſe, who diſapproved it, were more angry 
« with Decimus; as thinking him, of all others, 
« the lalt, who ought to have done it; yet what 
& were all their armies now doing, but relieving 
“ Decimus from the ſiege? ** — that if there was 
« any real danger from Brutus, Panſa's ſagacity 
« would eaſily find it out: but as they had juſt 
© now heard from his own mouth, he was ſo far 
« from thinking his army to be dangerous, that 
c he looked upon it as the firmeſt ſupport of the 
“ Commonwealth ** that it was the conſtant art 
c of the diſaffected, to oppoſe the name of the 
« Veterans to every good deſign: that he was 
« always ready to encourage their valor, but 
« would never endure their arrogance. Shall we, 
ſays he, who are now breaking off the ſhackles 
« of our ſervitude, be diſcouraged, if any one 
« tells us, that the Veterans will not have it 
« ſo? — let that then come out from me at laſt, 
« which is true, and becoming my character to 
<« ſpeak ; that if the reſolutions of this Body mult 
© be governed by the will of the Veterans; if all 
© our words and acts muſt be regulated by theilt 
« humor, then it is high time to wiſh for death; 
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« which to Roman Citizens was ever preferable to 
« ſlavery ** — that ſince ſo many chances of death 
« ſurrounded them all both day and night, it was 
« not the part of a man, much leſs of a Roman, 
« to fcruple the giving up that breath to his 
« Country, which he muſt neceſſarily give up to 
nature — that Antony was the ſingle and 
common enemy of them all; though he had 
« indeed his brother Lucius with him, who ſeemed 
« to be born on purpoſe, that Marcus might not 
* be the moſt infamous of all mortals: that he 
4 had a crew alſo of deſperate Villains gaping after 
the ſpoils of the Republic — that the army of 
* Brutus was provided againſt theſe; whoſe ſole 
* will, thought, and purpoſe was, to protect the 
* Senate-and the liberty of the people — who after 
trying in vain, what patience would do, found it 
* neceſſary at laſt to oppoſe force to force — 
* that they ought therefore to grant the ſame 
* privilege to M. Brutus, which they had granted 
* before to Decimus and to Octavius; and confirm 
by public authority, what he had been doing for 
them by his private counſel. ” — For which pur- 
pole he propoſed the following decree — © whereas 
by the pains, counſel, induſtry, virtue of Q Cæpio 
* Brutus **, Proconſul „ In the utmoſt diſtreſs of 
* the Republic, the Province of Macedonia, 
Illyricum, and Greece, with all their Legions, 
Armies, Horſe, are now in the power of the 
* Conſuls, Senate and People of Rome; that 
. Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, bas acted therein 
* well, and for the good of the Republic; agreeably 
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* to his character, the dignity of his anceſtors, and 
* to his uſual manner of ſerving the Common. 
& wealth; and thawhis conduct is and ever will 
« be acceptable to the Senate and People of Rome. 
„ That Q Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, be ordered, 
to protect, guard, and defend the province of 
Macedonia, Illyricum, and all Greece; and com- 
* mand that army, which he himſelf has raiſed: 
that whatever money he wants for military 
ſervice, he may uſe and take it from any part 
of the public revenues, where it can beſt be 
* Taiſed; or borrow it where he thinks proper; 
and impoſe contributions of grain and forage; 
* and take care to draw all his troops as near to 
Italy as poſſible: and whereas it appears by the 
Letters of Q. Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, that the 
public ſervice has been greatly advanced, by 
* the Endeavours and Virtue of Q. Hortenſius, 
* Proconſul; and that he concerted all his meaſures 
* with Q. Cæpio Brutus, Proconſul, to the great 
benefit of the commonwealth; that Q. Hortenſis, 
* Proconſul, has acted therein rightly , regularly, 
* and'for the public good; and that it 1s the will 
* of the Senate, that Q. Hortenſius, Proconſul, 
** with his Quæſtors, Proquzſtors, and Lieutenants, 
* hold the Province of Macedonia, till a ſucceſſor 
be appointed by the Senate. 
Cicero ſent this ſpeech to Brutus, with that allo, 
which he made on the firſt of January ; of which 
Brutus ſays in anſwer to him, © I have read your 
„two orations, the one on the firſt of January, 
the other on the ſubject of my letters, agaiolt 
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* Calenus: you expect now, without doubt, that 


“ T ſhould praiſe them: I am at a loſs what to 
« praiſe the moſt in them; your courage, or your 

abilities: I allow you now in earneſt to call 
* them Philippics, as you intimated jocoſely in a 
former Letter.“ — Thus the name of Philippics, 
which ſeems to have been thrown out at firſt in 
gayety and jeſt only, being taken up and propa- 
gated by his friends, became at laſt the fixt and 
ſtanding title of theſe orations ; which yet for 
ſeveral ages, were called, we find, indifferently 
either Philippics or Antonians *” . Brutus declared 
himſelf ſo well pleaſed with theſe two, which he 
had ſeen, that Cicero promiſed to ſend him after- 
wards all che ret 

Brutus, when he firſt left Italy, ſailed directly 
for Athens; where he ſpent ſome time in concert- 
ing meaſures, how to make himſelf- maſter of 
Greece and Macedonia; which was the great 
deſign that he had 'in view. Here he gathered 
about him all the young Nobility and Gentry of 
Rome, who, for the opportunity of their educa- 
tion, had been ſent to this celebrated ſeat of 
ming: but of them all, he took the moſt notice 
of young Cicero; and after a little acquaintance, 
grey very fond of bim; admiring his parts and 
virtue, and ſurpriſed to find in one ſo young, 
ſuch a generoſity and greatneſs of mind, with ſuch 
an averſion to Tyranny '*. He made him there- 
lore one of his Lieutenants, though he was but 
twenty years old;, gave him the command of his 


Horſe ; and employed him ! in ſeveral commiſſions 
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of great truſt and importance; in all which the 
young man ſignalized both his courage and condug; 
and behaved with great credit to himſelf, great 
ſatisfaction to his General, and great benefit to 
the public ſervice; as Brutus did him the juſtice 
to ſignify both in his private and public Letters to 
Rome In writing to Cicero, “ Your ſon,” ſays 
he, © recommends himſelf to me ſo effectually by 
6e his induſtry, patience, activity, greatneſs of 
« mind, and in ſhort, by every duty, that he 
cc ſeems never to drop the remembrance of whoſe 
* ſon he is: wherefore fince it is not poſſible for 
« me to make you love him more than you do al- 
« ready, yet allow thus much to my judgment, 
« as to perſuade yourſelf, that he will have no 
occaſion to borrow any ſhare of your glory, in 
* order to obtain his Father's honors — ©.” 
This account given by one, who was no fPlatter- 
er, may be concluded as the real character of 
the youth: which is confirmed likewiſe by what 
Lentulus wrote of him about the ſame time: 
* I could not ſee your ſon,” ſays he, when! 
* was laſt with Brutus, becauſe he was gone 
with the horſe into winter - quarters: but by 
my faith, it gives me great joy for your ſake, 
„for his, and eſpecially my own, that he 1s in 
** ſuch eſteem and reputation: for 'as he 1s your 
* ſon, and worthy of you, I cannot but look 
upon him as my brother“ .“ 

Cicero was ſo full of the greater affairs, which 
were the ſubject of his Letters to Brutus, that he 
had ſcarce leiſure to take notice of what was ſaid 
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about his ſon: he juſt touches it, however, in one 
or two Letters: As to my Son, if his merit be 
« as great as you write, I rejoice at it as much as 
„J ought to do: or if you magnify it, out of 
% love to him, even that gives me an incredible 
joy, to perceive, that he is beloved by you ©.” 
Again; © I defire you, my dear Brutus, to keep 
my ſon with you as much as poſſible: he will 
« find no better ſchool of virtue, than in the 
* contemplation and imitation of you“ | 
Though Brutus intimated nothing in his public 
Letters, but what was proſperous and encouraging, 
yet in his private accounts to Cicero, he ſignified 
a great want of money and recruits, and begged 
to be ſupplied with both from Italy , eſpecially 
with recruits; either by a vote of the Senate, 
or if that could not be had, by ſome ſecret ma- 
nagement, without the privity of Panſa; to which 
Cicero anſwered, © You tell me, that you want 
two neceſſary things, recruits and money: it is 
* difficult to help you. I know no other way of 
* raiſing money which can be of uſe to you, 
but what the Senate has decreed, of borrowing 
it from the Cities. As to recruits, I do not 
* ſee what can be done: for Panſa is ſo far from 
* granting any ſhare of his army or recruits to 
* you, that he is even uneaſy to ſee ſo many 
volunteers going over to you : his reaſon, I take 
it, is, that he thinks no forces too great for 
the demands of our affairs in Italy: for as to 
what many ſuſpect, that he has no mind to 
* fee you too ſtrong, I have no ſuſpicion of 


et 
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6“ it**f.” — Panſa ſeems to have been much in 
the right, for refuſing to part with any troops 
out of Italy, where the ſtreſs of the war now 
lay, on the ſucceſs of which the fate of the whole 
Republic depended. 

But there came news of a different kind about 
the ſame time to Rome, of Dolabella's ſucceſsful 
exploits in Aſia. He left the City, as it is ſaid 
above, before the expiration of his Conſulſhip, 
to poſſeſs himſelf of Syria; which had been allotted 
to him by Antony's management: and taking his 
way through Greece and Macedonia, to gather 
what money and troops he could raiſe in thoſe 
countries, he paſſed over into Aſia, in hopes of 
inducing that Province to abandon Trebonius, 
and declare for him: having ſent his Emiſſaries 
therefore before him to prepare for his reception, 
he arrived before Smyrna, where Trebonius re. 
ſided , without any ſhow of hoſtility , or forces 
ſufficient to give any great alarm, pretending to 
deſire nothing more, than a free paſſage through 
the Country to his own Province. Trebonius re- 


| fuſed to admit him into the Town; but con- 


ſented to ſupply him with refreſhments without 
the gates: where many civilities paſſed between 
them, with great profeſſions on Dolabella's part 
of amity and friendſhip to Trebonius, who pro- 
miſed in his turn, that if Dolabella would depart 
quietly from Smyrna , he ſhould be received into 
Epheſus, in order to paſs forward toward Syria, 
To this Dolabella ſeemingly agreed: and finding 
it impracticable to take Smyrna by open force, 
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| of the impending war. 
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contrived to ſurpriſe it by ſtratagem : embracing 
therefore Trebonius's offer, he ſet forwards towards 
Epheſus; but after he had marched ſeveral miles, 
and Trebonius's men, who were ſent after to ob- 
ſerve him, were retired; turned back inſtantly in 
the night, and arriving again at Smyrna before day, 
found it, as he expected, negligently guarded, 
and without any apprehenſion of an affault; fo 
that his ſoldiers, by the help of ladders, pre- 
ſently mounting the walls, poſſeſſed themſelves 
of it without oppoſition, and ſeized Trebonius 
himſelf in his bed, before he 1 wy thing of 
his danger“. 

Dolabella treated him with as Amed cruelty; 
kept him two days under torture, to extort a 
diſcovery of all the money in his cuſtody; then 
ordered his head to be cut off, and carried about 
on a Spear; and bis body to be dragged about 
the ſtreets, and thrown into the ſea **. "This was 
the firſt blood, that was ſpilt, on the account of 
Cæſar's death; which was now revenged in 
kind upon one of the principal Conſpirators, 
and the only one, who was of Conſular rank. 
It had been projected without doubt in concert 
with Antony, to make the revenge of Cæſar's 
death the avowed cauſe of their arms, in order 
to draw the Veterans to their ſide, or make 
them unwilling at leaſt to a& againſt them: and 
it gave a clear warning to Brutus, and his aſſo- 
clates, what they were to expect, if their ene- 
mies prevailed ; as well as a ſad preſage to all 
honeſt men of the cruel effects and mercileſs fury 
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On the news of Trebonius's death, the Se. 
nate. was ſummoned by the Conſul, where Do. 
labella was unanimouſly declared a public enemy, 
and his eſtate confiſcated. Calenus himſelf fir 
propoſed the vote, and ſaid, that if any thing 
more ſevere could be thought of, he would be 
for it : the indignation of the City was ſo in- 
flamed, that he was forced to comply with the 
popular humor, and hoped perhaps to put ſome 
difficulty upon Cicero, who, for his relation to 
Dolabella, would, as he imagined, be for mode. 
rating the puniſhment. But though Calenus was 
miſtaken in this, he was concerned in moving 
another queſtion, which greatly perplexed Ci 
cero, about the choice of a General, to manage 
this new war againſt Dolabella. T wo opinions 
were propofed ; the one, that P. Servilius ſhould 
be ſent with an extraordinary Commiſhon ; the 
other, that the two Conſuls ſhould jointly proſe- 
cute the war, with the Provinces of Syria and 
Aſia allotted to them. This was very agreeable 
to Panſa , and puſhed therefore not only by his 
friends, but by all Antony's party', who fancied, 
that it would take off the attention of the Con- 
ſuls from the war of Italy; give Dolabella time 
to ſtrengthen himſelf in Afia; raiſe a coldnels 
between the Conſuls and Cicero, if he ventured 
to oppoſe it; and above all, put a public af 
front upon Caffius; who by his preſence in 
thoſe parts, ſeemed to have the beſt pretenſion 
to that commiſſion. ' The debate continued through 
the firſt day, without coming to any iſſue; and 
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was adjourned to the next. In the mean while 
"WM Cafius's mother-in-law , Servilia , and other 
WH fiiends were endeavouring to prevail with Ct- 
| WH ccro to drop the oppoſition , for fear of alienat- 
g Panſa: but in vain; for he reſolved at all 
» W hazards to defend the honor of Caſſius : and when 
me debate was reſumed the next morning, exerted 
+ uu bis intereſt and eloquence to procure a decree 
ein his favor. 

ö He began his ſpeech by obſerving, © that in 
_ WH © their preſent grief for the lamentable fate of 
; Wl © Trebonius, the Republic, however, would reap 
- Wl © fome good from it, fince they now ſaw the 
. © barbarous cruelty of thoſe, who had taken arms 
« Wl © againſt their country: for of the two Chiefs of 
l the preſent war, the one, by effecting what he 
1 © wiſhed, had diſcovered what the other aimed 1 
eat“. That they both meant nothing leſs than wh 
(the death and deſtruction of all honeſt men; nor | wi 
d would be ſatisfied, it ſeemed, with ſimple death, FE 
e © for that was the puniſhment of nature, but fl 
s WW thought the rack and tortures due to their = 
| WH revenge — that what Dolabella had executed, | 1 
was the picture of what Antony intended: that 1 
e © they were a true pair, exactly matched, march- t 
sing by concert and equal paces in the execution ES If 
d of their wicked purpoſes” — this he illuſtrates 17 
„by parallel inſtances from the conduct of each; '*Y 
n and after diſplaying the inhumanity of Dolabella, | : 
a and the unhappy fate of Trebonius, in a manner | 1 
proper to excite indignation againſt the one, and =! | 
d compaſſion for the other; he ſhows, that Dola- 4 
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bella was ſtill the more unhappy of the two, 


and muſt needs ſuffer more from the guilt of his 


mind, than Trebonius from the Tortures of his 
cc body — What doubt,” ſays he, © can there be 
which of them is the moſt miſerable ? he whoſe 
death the Senate and People are eager to revenge; 
< or he, who is adjudged to be a traitor by the 
unanimous vote of the Senate; for in all other 
reſpects, it is the greateſt injury to Trebonius, 
« to compare his life with Dolabella's. As to the 
one, every body knows his wiſdom , wit, 
bumanity . Innocence , greatneſs of mind in 
freeing his country ; but as to the other, cruelty 
« was his delight from a boy, with a lewdaeſs ſo 
« ſhameleſs and abandoned, that he uſed to value 
himſelf for doing, what his very adverſaries could 
not object to him with modeſty. Yet this man, 
good Gods! was once mine: for | was not very 
curious to inquire into his vices; nor ſhould [ 
ce now perhaps have been his enemy, had he not 
ſhown himſelf an enemy to you, to his country, 
to the domeſtic Gods and Altars of us all; nay, 
even to nature and humanity itſelf“. He exhors 
them, from this warning given by Dolabella, 
to act with the greater vigor againſt Antony: 
© for if he, who had about him but a few of 
« thoſe capital incendiaries, the ringleaders ol 
rapine and rebellion, durſt attempt an ad ſo 
abominable, what barbarity were they not to 
« expect from Antony , who had the whole crew 
* of them in his camp; ” — the principal of whom 
he deſcribes by name and character; and adds, 
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« that as he had often diſſented unwillingly from 
« Calenus, fo now at laſt he had the pleaſure to 
* agree with him, and to let them ſee that he 
& had no diſlike to the man, but to the cauſe; 
„that in this caſe, he not only concurred with 
him, but thanked him for propounding a vote 
„ {0 ſevere, and worthy the Republic, in decree- 
© ing Dolabella an enemy, and his eſtate to 
© be confiſcated **. ” — Then as to the ſecond 
point, which was of greater delicacy, the nomi- 
nation of a General to be ſent againſt Dolabella, 
he proceeds to give his reaſons for rejecting the 
two opinions propoſed ; the one , for ſending 
dervilius, the other, for the two Conſuls — of 
the firſt, he ſays, „that extraordinary commiſſions 
* werealways odious, where they were not neceſ- 
* ſary: and wherever they had been granted, it 


. A / 


* the commiſſion in debate ſhould be decreed to 
* Servilius, it would ſeem an affront to all the 
* relt of the ſame rank, that being equal in dignity, 
they ſhould be thought unworthy of the ſame 
* honor — that he himſelf indeed had voted an 
"extraordinary commiſſion to young Cæſar; but 

Cæſar had firſt given an extraordinary pro- 

* tection and deliverance to them : that they 

© muſt either have taken his army from him, or 
* decree the command of it to him; which could 
not therefore be ſo properly ſaid to be given, 

as not taken away: but that no ſuch commiſ- 
+ had ever been granted to any one, who 
was Wholly idle and unemployed ”*. — To the 


* was in cafes very different from this — that if 
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* ſecond opinion, of decreeing that Province to 
the Conſuls , he ſhows it to be both againſt the 
* dignity of the Conſuls themſelves, and againſt 
the public ſervice : that when D. Brutus, 2 
* Conſul elect, was actually beſieged, on the pre. 
** ſervation of whom their common ſafety de. 
* pended ; and when a dreadful war was on foot, 
* already intruſted to the two Conſuls, the very 
* mention of Aſia and Syria would give a handle 
* to jealouſy and envy; and though the decree 
* was not to take place till D. Brutus ſhould firſ 
* be relieved, yet a new commiſſion would neceſ. 
* ſarily take off ſome part of their thoughts and 
* attention from the old. Then addreſſing himſelf 
* to Panſa, he ſays, © that though his mind, 
* he knew, was intent on delivering D. Brutus, 
„yet the nature of things would force him, to 
* turn it ſometimes towards Dolabella : and that, 
* if he had mbre minds than one, they ſhould all 
ebe directed and wholly fixt on Modena“: that 
for his own part, he had reſigned in his Con- 
* ſulſhip a rich and well furniſhed Province, that 
nothing might interrupt his endeavours to quench 
* that flame, which was then raiſed in his country: 
* he wiſhed that Panſa would imitate him, whom 
** he uſed to commend, that if the Conſuls, however 
* deſired to have provinces, as other great men 
* had uſually done, let them firſt bring D. Brutus 
“ ſafe home to them: who ought to be guardet 
* with the ſame care, as the image that fell from 
„Heaven, and was kept in the temple of Vella, 


e in the ſafety of which they were all ſafe. That 
this 
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this decree would create great delay and obſtruc- 
tion to the war againſt Dolabella; which re- 
« quired a General prepared, equipped, and 
« already inveſted with command: one, who had 
© authority, reputation, an army, and a reſolution 
tried in the ſervice of his country“ — that it 
« muſt therefore either be Brutus or Caſſius, or 
both of them — that Brutus could not be ſpared 
from Macedonia, where he was quelling the 
* Jaſt efforts of the faction; and oppreſſing C. An- 
* tony, who, With the remains of a broken army, 
« was ſtill in poſſeſſion of ſome conſiderable 
* places : that when he had finiſhed that work, 
„if he found it of uſe to the Commonwealth to 
* purſue Dolabella , he would do it himſelf, as 
* he had hitherto done, without waiting for their 
* orders : for both he and Caſſius had, on many 
* occaſions, been a Senate to themſelves : that in 
* ſuch a ſeaſon of general confuſion, it was neceſ- 
* ſary to be governed by the times, rather than 
* by rules: that Brutus and Caſſius ever held the 
* ſafety and liberty of their country, to be the 
* moſt ſacred rule of acting. For by what 
* law,” ſays he, © by what right have they hi- 
* therto been acting, the one in Greece , the“ 
* other in Syria; but by that, which Jupiter him- 
* ſelf ordained, that all things beneficial to the 
Community ſhould be eſteemed lawful and juſt ? 
* for law is nothing elle but right reaſon, derived 
to us from the Gods, enjoining what is honeſt, 
* prohibiting the contrary : this was the law which 
* Caſſius. obeyed , when he went into Syria 
Vor. III. . 1 
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another man's Province, if we judge by written 
law ; but when theſe are overturned, his own, 
by the law of nature — but that Caffius; 
acts might be confirmed alſo by the author. 
ity of the Senate, he propoſed a decree 
to this effect; that whereas the Senate has 
declared P. Dolabella to be an enemy of the 
Roman people, and ordered him to be purſued 
by open war; to the intent, that he may ſuffer 
the puniſhment due to him, both from Gods and 
men; it is the will of the Senate, that C. Caſſius, 
Proconſul , ſhall hold the Province of Syria, in 
the ſame manner, as if he had obtained it by 
right of law : and that he receive the ſeverll 
armies from . Marcius Criſpus, Proconſul, 
L. Statins Murcus, Proconſul, A Allienus, 
Lieutenant; which they are hereby required to 
deliver to him : that with theſe, and what 
other forces he can procure, he ſhall purlue 
Dolabella both by land and ſea : that for the 
occaſions of the war, he ſhall have a power to 
demand ſhips, ſeamen, money, and all thing 
uſeful to him, from whomſoever he thinks ft, 
in Syria, Aſia, Bithynia, Pontus: and that 
whatever Province he comes into in profeeuting 
the war, he ſhall have an authority ſuperior to 
that of the proper Governor: that if King 
Deiotarus, the Father, or the Son, ſhall aſi 


« C. Caſſius, Proconſul, with their troops, 3 


„they have oft aſſiſted the Roman people in othe 
Wars, their conduct will be acceptable to tit 
“Senate and People: that if any af the other 
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« Kings, Tetrarchs and Potentates ſhall do the 
„like, the Senate and People will not be unmind- 
ful of their ſervices : that as ſoon as the public 
« affairs were ſettled, C. Panſa and A. Hirtius 
« the Conſuls, one or both of them, ſhould take 
the firſt opportunity of moving the Senate about 
the diſpoſal of the Conſular and Pretorian Pro- 
* yinces : and that in the mean while they ſhould 
„all continue in the hands of thoſe, who now 
held them, till ſucceſſors were appointed -by the 
Senate g 
From the Senate, Cicero went directly intd the 
forum, to give the people an account of the 
debate, and recommend to them the intereſts of 
Caſſius: hither Panſa followed him, and to weaken 
the influence of his authority, declared to the 
Citizens, that what Cicero contended for, was 
againſt the will and advice of Caſſius's neareſt 
friends and relations = of which Cicero gives the 
following account in a letter to Caſſius. 


M T. Cicero to C. Caſſius. 
1 
8 With whit zeal I defended your dignity, beth 
„in the Senate and with the People, I wonld 
* have you learn rather from your other friends, 
than from me. My opinion would eaſily. have 
* prevailed in the Senate, had not Panſa eagerly 
* oppoſed it. After I had propoſed that vote, I 
was produced to the people by Servilius, the 
* Tribune, and ſaid every thing, which I could 
* of you, with a ſtrength of voice, that filled the 
L 2 
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* Forum; and with ſuch a clamor, and approbation 
© of the people, that I had never ſeen the like 
* belore. You will pardon: me I hope, for doing 
it againſt the will of your mother-in-law, The 
c timorous woman was afraid, that Panſa would 
*. be: diſguſted. Panſa indeed declared to the 
« allembly , that both your mother and brother 
exe againſt it; but that did nqt move me, [ 
« had other conſiderations more at heart: my re. 
* gere Was to the Republic, to which 1 have 
* always wiſhed well, and to your dignity and 
* glory. But there is one thing which J enlarged 
upon in che Senate, and mentioned allo to the 
people, in which I muſt deſire you to make my 
« words. god: for I promiſed, and in a manner 
« aſſuredthem, that you neither had, nor would 
wait; for our decrees ;, but would defend the 
Republic yourſelf in your own way: and though 
* we had heard nothing, either where you were, 
or what forces you had; yet I took it for granted, 
that all the forces in thoſe parts were yours; 
and was. confident, that you had already re. 
covered the Province of Aſia to the Republic: 
et it be your care. to qutdo yourſelf, in endex 
H youritg ſtilli to advance your own glory. Adieu 

As to the iſſue of the conteſt, ſome, writers tel 
us that it ended as Cicero deſired but it is 
evident from the Letter, juſt recited, and more 
clearly ſtill ſrom other Letters, that Panſa's author. 
ity prevailed againſt him, for granting the com 
miſſion to the Conſuls **. Caſſius, however, # 
Cicero adviſed and declared, had little regard to 
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what they were decreeing at Rome; but undertook 
the whole affair himſelf, and ſoon put an end to 

Dolabella's triumphs, as will be mentioned hereafter 

in it's proper place. 

The Statue of Minerva, which Cicero, upon 
his going into exile, had dedicated in the Capitol, 
by the title of the Guardian of the City, was, 
about the end of the laſt year, thrown down and 
ſhattered to pieces by a tempeſt of thunder and 
lightning. This the later writers take notice of, as 
ominous , and portending the fall of Cicero himſelf : 
though neither Cicero, nor any of that time, made 
any ſuch reflection upon it. The Senate, however, 
out of reſpect to him, paſſed a decree in a full 
Houſe, 'on the cighteench of March, that the 
Statue fouls be repaired , and reſtored to its 
place. So that it was now made by public 
3 „what he himſelf had deſigned it to be, 
a ſtandiog monument to poſterity , that the ſafety 
of the Republic had been the conſtant object of 
bis counſels. 

D. Brutus was reduced by this time to fuch 
ſtraits in Modena , that his friends began to be 
greatly alarmed for him; taking it for granted, 

that if he fell into Antony' s hands, he would be 
treated no better than Trebonius. The mention 
therefore of a pacification being revived in the 
Senate, and recommended by Panſa himſelf, upon 
an intimation given by Antony's friends, that he 
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Cicero, out of a concern for Brutus's ſafety ? con- 
lented to the decree of a ſecond Embaſſy, to be 
L 3 


was now in a diſpoſition to ſubmit to reaſon, - 
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executed by himſelf and Servilius together with 
three other Conſular Senators : but finding upon 
recollection, that there appeared no ſymptoms of 
any change in Antony, and that his friends pro. 
duced no proofs of it, nor any thing new in his 
conduct, he was convinced that he had made a 
falſe ſtep, and that nothing more was intended 
than to gain time; which was of great uſe to Antony, 
as it would retard the attempts of relieving Modena, 
and give an opportunity to Ventidius to join him, 
who was marching towards him at that time with 
three Legions. At the next meeting therefore of 
the Senate, he retracted his opinion, and declared 
againſt the late decree, as dangerous and inſidious, 
and in a warm and pathetic ſpeech preſſed them to 
reſcind it. He owns, © that it was indecent for 
one, Whoſe authority they had ſo often fol. 
* lowed in the moſt important debates, to declare 
* himſelf miſtaken and deceived; yet his comfort 
* was, that it was in common with them all, 
* and with a Conſul of the greateſt wiſdom: 
* that when Piſo and Calenus, who knew An- 
** tony's ſecret, the one of whom entertained his 
* wife and children at his houſe, the other was 
* perpetually ſending and receiving Letters from 
* him, began to renew, what they had long in- 
© termitted, their exhortations to peace; and when 
* the Conſul thought fit to exhort the ſame thing, 
* a man, whoſe prudence could not eaſily be im. 
* poſed upon; whoſe virtue approved no peace, 
but on Antony's ſubmiſſion ; whoſe greatneſs ol 
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mind preferred death to ſlavery; it was natural 
to imagine, that there was ſome ſpecial reaſon 
„for all this; ſome ſecret wound in Antony's 
* affairs, which the public was unacquainted 
« with : eſpecially when it was reported, that 
* Antony's family were under ſome unuſual afflic- 
* tion, and his friends in the Senate betrayed a 
* dejection in their looks — for if there was no- 
* thing in it, why ſhould Piſo and Calenus, above 


* all others; why at that time; why ſo unexpect- 


* edly, ſo ſuddenly move for peace? yet now, 
* when they had entangled the Senate in a pa- 
* cinc Embaſſy, they both denied, that there 
* was any thing new or particular, which in— 
* duced them to it ** : that there could be no oc- 
caſion therefore for new meaſures, when there 
vas nothing new in the caſe itſelf — that they were 
* drawn 1n, and deceived by Antony's friends, who 
* were ſerving his private, not the public intereſt — 
* that he had ſeen it from the firſt, though but 
* darkly ; his concern for Brutus having dazzled his 
* eyes, for whoſe liberty, if a ſubſtitute could be 
* accepted, he would freely ofter himſelf to be 
* ſhut up in his place — that if Antony would 
humble himſelf, and ſue to them for any 
thing, he ſhould perhaps be for hearing him; 
but while he ſtood to his arms, and acted 
* offenſively, their buſineſs was to reſiſt force 
by force but they would tell him per- 
* haps, that the thing was not in their power, 
ſince an Embaſſy was actually decreed. But 
What is it, ſays he, © that is not free to the 
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wiſe, which it is poſſible to retrieve? it is 
the caſe of every man to err, but the part 
2 only of a fool to perſevere in error if 
we have been drawn away by falſe and falls. 
cious hopes, Jet us turn again into the way; 
for the ſureſt harbour to a penitent is a change 
of his condut””. He then ſhows, how the 
F mbafſy, ſo far from being of ſervice, would 
certainly hurt, nay, had already hurt the Re. 
public; by checking the zeal of the Towns 
and Colonies of Italy; and the courage of 
the Legions, which had declared for them, 
who could never be eager to 2c" while the 
Senate was ſounding a retreat That 
nothing was more unjuſt, than to determine 
any thing about peace, without the conſent 
of thoſe who were carrying on the war; and 
not only without, but againſt their conſent : 


that Hirtius and Cæſar had no thoughts of 


peace; from whom he had letters then in his 
hands, declaring their hopes of victory ; for 


* their deſire was to conquer, and to acquire 


peace, not by treaty, but by victory“. 


That there could not poſſibly be any peace 
with one, to whom nothing could be grant- 
ed: they had voted him to have forged ſe— 
veral decrees of the Senate; would they vote 
them again to be genuine ? they had annulled 
his laws, as made by violence; would they 
now conſent to reſtore them ? they had de- 
creed him to have embezzled five millions of 


* money; could ſuch a waſte be abſolved from 
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« charge of fraud? that immunities, Prieſt- 
« hoods, Kingdoms, had been ſold by him; 
« could thoſe bargains be confirmed, which 
« their decrees had made void? ©*— That if 
they ſhould grant him the farther Gaul and 
4 an army, what would it be elſe, but to defer 
„ the war, not to make peace? nay, not only 
* to prolong the war, but to yield him the vic- 
4 tory *', —— Was it for this,” ſays he, © that 
« we have put on the robe of war, taken arms, 
* ſent out all the youth of Italy; that with a 
* moſt flouriſhing and numerous army we ſhould 
% ſend an Embaſſy at laſt for peace? and muſt 
bear a part in that Embaſſy, or aſſiſt in that 
„ counſel, where, if I differ from the reſt, the 
* people of Rome can never know it? ſo that 
* whatever conceſſions are made to Antony, or 
© whatever miſchief he may do hereafter, it 
“ muſt be at the hazard of my credit.“ 
He then ſhows, © that if an Embaſſy muſt needs 
„be ſent, he, of all men, was the moſt im- 
« proper to be employed in it: that he had ever 
been againſt an ' Embaſſy; was the mover of 
* their taking the habit of war; was always for 
the ſevereſt proceedings both againſt Antony 
and his aſſociates that all that party look- 
* ed upon him as prejudiced; and Antony would 
be offended at the ſight of him“. That 
if they did not trouble themſelves, how An- 
tony might take it, he begged them at leaſt 
to ſpare him the pain of ſeeing Antony; which 
dhe ſhould never be able to bear: who in a 
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ſpeech lately to his parricides, when he waz 
diſtributing rewards to the boldeſt of them, 
had promiſed Cicero's eſtate to Petiſſius __. 
that he ſhould never endure the ſight of 
L. Antony; whoſe cruelty he could not have 
eſcaped, but by the defence of his walls and 
gates, and the zeal of his native Town: that 
though he might be able to command himſelf, 
and diſſemble his uneaſineſs at the fight of 
Antony and his crew, yet ſome regard ſhould 
be had to his life; not that he ſet any value 
upon it himſelf, but it ought not to be thought 
deſpicable by the Senate and People of Rome: 
ſince, if he did not deceive himſelf, it was 
he who by his watchings, cares and votes, 
had managed matters ſo, that all the attempts 
of their enemies had not hitherto been able to 
do them any harm**. —— That his life had 
been often attempted at home, where the 
fidelity of his friends, and the eyes of all 
Rome were his guard; what might he not 
apprehend from ſo long a journey ? that there 
were three roads from Rome to Modena; the 
Flaminian along the upper ſea; the Aurelian 
along the lower; the Caſſian in the middle — 


that they were all of them beſet by Antony's 


allies, his own utter enemies: the Caſſian by 
Lento; the Flaminian by Ventidius; the Au— 
relian by the whole Clodian family. 
That he would ſtay therefore in the City, it 
the Senate would give leave, which was his 
proper ſeat , his watch and ſtation : that 
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« others might enjoy camps, Kingdoms, mili- 
« tary commands; he would take care of the 
« City, and the affairs at home, in partnerſhip 
© with them; that he did not refuſe the charge; 
„ but it was the people, who refuſed it for him: 
for no man was leſs timorous, though none 
© more cautions than he- that a ſtateſman 
* ought to leave behind him a reputation of 
“glory in dying; not the reproach of error 
* and folly : who, ” ſays he, © does not bewail 
* the death of Trebonius? yet there are ſome 
* who ſay, though it is hard indeed to ſay it, 
* that he is the leſs to be pitied, for not keep- 
* 10g a better guard, againſt a baſe and deteſt- 
* able villain: for wiſe men tell us, that he who 
* profeſſes to guard the lives of others, ought 
in the firſt place to keep a guard upon his 
own“. That if he ſhould happen to eſ- 
cape all the ſnares of the road, that Antony's 
rage was ſo furious, that he would never 
ſuffer him to return alive from the congreſs — 
that when he was a young volunteer in the 
wars of Italy, he was preſent at a confer- 
* ence of Cn. Pompey the Conſul, and P. Vet- 
tins the General of the Marſi, held between 
the two camps: there was no fear, no ſuf- 
picion , nor any violent hatred on either 
* ſide that there was an interview likewiſe 
between Sylla and Scipio, in their civil wars, 
* Where though faith was not ſtrictly obſerved, 
yet no violence was offered“ but the 
* Caſe was different in treating with Antony, 
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ws where , if others could be ſafe, he at leaſt 


could not: that Antony would never come 


* into their camp; much leſs they into his 
* that if they tranſacted affairs by Letter, his 
* opinion would always be one and the ſame; 
to reduce every. thing to the will of the Senate: 
that this would be miſrepreſented to the Ve. 
* terans , as ſevere and perverſe; and might 
excite them perhaps to ſome violence 
let my life therefore, ſays he, © be reſerved 
to the ſervice of my country, as long as 


cc 
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* death fall by the neceſſary courſe of fate; 
or if I mult meet it ſooner, let me meet it with 
glory —— Since the Republic then, to ſpeak 
the moſt moderately, has no occaſion for 
„this Embaſſy; yet if I can undertake it with 
* ſafety, I will go: and in this whole affair 
„will govern myſelf entirely, Fathers, not by 
a regard to my own danger, but to the ſer 
vice of the ſtate; and after the moſt mature 
* deliberation, will reſolve to do that which J 
* ſhall judge to be moſt uſeſul to the public 
* Intereſt. ” | | 

Though he did not abſolutely refuſe the em- 
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ployment, yet he diſſuaded it ſo ſtrongly, that 


the thing was wholly dropt; and Panſa, about 
the end of the month, marched away towards 
Gaul, at the head of his new raiſed army, in or- 
der to join Hirtius and Octavius, and without 
farther delay, to attempt a deciſive battle with 
Antony for the delivery of Brutus. 


either dignity or nature will allow: let my, 
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Antony at the ſame time, while he was per- 
plexing the counſels of the Senate, by the in— 
trigues of his friends, was endeavouring alſo by 
his Letters to ſhake the reſolution of Hirtius and 
Octavius, and draw them off from the cauſe 
which they were now ſerving: but their anſwers 
ſeem to have been ſhort and firm; referring him 
conſtantly to the authority of the Senate; yet as 
things were now drawing towards a criſis, he 
made one effort more upon them; and in the 
following expoſtulatory Letter reproached them 
with great freedom, for deſerting their true in- 
tereſt, and ſuffering themſelves to be duped, and 
drawn in by Cicero, to revive the Pompeian 
cauſe, and eſtabliſh a power, which in the end 
would deſtroy them. 8 


Antonius to Hirtius and Cæſar. 


* Upon the news of Trebonius's death, I was 
* equally affected both with joy and with grief. 
* It was matter of real joy to me, to ſee a vil- 
„lain ſuffer the vengeance due to the aſhes of 
the moſt illuſtrious of men; and that within 
* the circle of the current year, the divine pro- 
* vidence has diſplayed itſelf, by the puniſh- 
ment of parricide, inflicted already on ſome, 
* and ready to fall upon the reſt. But on the 
* other hand, it is a ſubje& of juſt grief to me, 
* that Dolabella ſhould be declared an enemy, 
* becauſe he has killed a murderer; and that 
* the ſon of a Buffoon ſhould be dearer to the 
people of Rome, than Ceſar , the Father of 
his country: but the cruelleſt reflection of all 
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is, that you, Hirtius, covered with Cæſars 
favors, and left by him in a condition, which 
you yourſelf wonder at; and you too, young 
man, who owe every thing to his name, are 
doing all which is in your power, that Dola. 
bella may be thought juſtly condemned; that 
this wretch be delivered from the ſiege; and 
Caſſius and Brutus be inveſted with all power, 
You look upon the preſent ſtate of things 2 


people did upon the paſt; call Pompey's 
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66 


camp the Senate ; have made the vanquiſhed 
Cicero your Captain; are ſtrengthening Ma. 
cedonia with armies; have given Africa to 
Varus, twice a priſoner; have ſent Caſſius 
into Syria; ſuffered Caſca to act as Tribune; 
ſuppreſſed the revenues of the Julian Luperci; 
aboliſhed the colonies of Veterans, eſtabliſhed 
by law, and the decree of the Senate ; pro- 
miſe to reſtore to the people of Marſeilles, 
what was taken from them by right of war; 


forget that a Pompeian was made incapable of 


any dignity by Hirtius's law; have ſupplied 
Brutus with Appuleius's money ; applauded 
the putting to death Poetus and Menedemus, 
Cxfſar's friends, whom he made free of the 
City; took no notice of Theopompus, when 
ſtript and baniſhed by Trebonius, he fled to 
Alexandria: you ſee Ser. Galba in your Camp, 
armed with the ſame poniard with which he 


ſtabbed Cæſar; have inliſted my ſoldiers, 


and other Veterans, on pretence of deſtroying 
thoſe who Killed Cæſar; and then employ 
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them, before they know what they are doing, 
* againſt their Quzſtor , or their General, or 
« their Comrades — what have you not done, 
« which Pompey himſelf, were he alive, or his 
«ſon, if he could, would not do? in ſhort, 
you deny that any peace can be made, unleſs 
„ ſet Brutus at liberty, or ſupply him with 
* proviſions: can this pleaſe thoſe Veterans, 
* who have not yet declared themſelves? for as 
to your part, you have ſold yourſelves to the 
* flatteries and poiſoned honors of the Senate. 
gut you come, you fay, to preſerve the troops 
* which are beſieged. I am not againſt their 
„ being ſaved , or going wherever you pleaſe, 
* if they will but leave him to periſh who has 
* deſerved it. You write me word that the 
* mention of concord has been revived in the 
Senate, and five Conſular Ambaſſadors ap- 
pointed: it is hard to believe, that thoſe who 
* had driven me to this extremity, when I of- 


to remit ſome part of them, ſhould do any 
thing with moderation or humanity : nor is 
it probable, that the ſame men, who voted 
Dolabella an enemy for a moſt laudable act, 
can ever forgive me, who am in the ſame 
* ſentiments with him. Wherefore it is your 
* buſineſs to reflect, which of the two is the 
more eligible, or more uſeful to our common 
* intereſt; to revenge the death of Trebonius, 
* or of Cxſar: and which the more equitable; 
for us to act againſt each other, that the Pom- 


ſered the faireſt conditions, and was willing 
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« peian cauſe, ſo often defeated, may recover 
itſelf; or to join our forces, leſt we become 
at laſt the ſport of our enemies; who, which 
of us ſoever may happen to fall, are fure ty 
be the gainers. But fortune has hitherto pre- 
vented that ſpectacle ; unwilling to ſee two 
armies, like members of the ſame body fight. 
ing againſt each other; and Cicero all the 
while, like a maſter of Gladiators , matching 
us, and ordering the Combat; who is ſo far 
happy, as to bave caught you with the ſame 


bait, with which he brags to have caught 


Cæſar. For my part, I am reſolved to ſuffer 
no affront, either to myſelf, or my friends; 
nor to deſert the party which Pompey hated; 
nor to ſee the Veterans driven out of their 
poſſeſſions, and dragged one by one to the 
rack; nor to break my word with Dolabella; 
nor to violate my league with Lepidus, 2 

moſt religious man: nor to betray Plancus, 


the Partner of my. counſels. If the immor- 


tal Gods ſupport me, as I hope they will, in 
the purſuit of ſo good a cauſe, I ſhall live 


with pleaſure; but if any other fate expeds 


me, I taſte a joy, however, before- hand, in the 
ſure foreſight of your puniſhment: for if the 
Pompeians are ſo inſolent when conquered, 
bow much more they will be ſo when Con. 
querors , it will be your lot to feel. In a woid 


Zb is the ſum of my reſolution : I can for 


give the injuries of wy friends, if they them. 
ſelyes are dilpoſed „either to forget them, © 
prepared 
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« prepared in conjunction with me, to revenge 
the death of Cæſar: I cannot believe that any 
« Ambaſſadors will come; when they do, 1 
« ſhall know what they have to demand“. 
Hirtius and Cæſar, inſtead of anſwering this Letter, 
ſent it directly to Cicero at Rome, to make what 
uſe of it he thought fit with the Senate or the 
people. 

ln this interval Lepidus wrote a public Letter 
to the Senate, to exhort them to meaſures of peace, 
and to ſave the effuſion of civil blood, by con- 
triving ſome way of reconciling Antony and his 
friends to the ſervice of their country ; without 
giving the leaſt intimation of his thanks for the pub- 
lic honors, which they had lately decreed to him. 
This was not agreeable to the Senate, and con- 
firmed their former jealouſy of his diſaffection to 
the Republic, and good underſtanding with An- 
tony. They agreed, however, to a vote propoſed 
by Servilius, © that Lepidus ſhould be thanked for 
his love of peace, and care of the Citizens, yet 
* ſhould be deſired not to trouble himſelf any 
* farther about it, but to leave that affair to them; 
who thought, that there could be no peace, 
* unleſs Antony ſhould lay down his arms, and 
* ſue for it.” This Letter gave Antony's friends 
a freſh handle to renew their inſtances for a treaty, 
for the ſake of obliging Lepidus, who had it in 
his power , they ſaid, to force them to it: which 
put Cicero once more to the trouble of confuting 
and expoſing all their arguments. He told them, 
chat he was ever afraid from the firſt, leſt an 
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inſidious offer of peace ſhould damp the com. 


* mon zeal, for the recovery of their liberty: 
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* ſelf**. — That they ought to remember what 
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that whoever delighted in diſcord, and the 
blood of Citizens, ought to be expelled from 
the ſociety of human kind: yet it was to be 
conſidered , whether there was not ſome wars 
wholly inexpiable ; where no peace could be 
made, and where a treaty of peace was but a 
ſtipulation of ſlavery *' : that the war now on 
ſoot was of this fort ; undertaken againſt a ſet 
of men who were natural enemies to ſociety; 
whoſe only pleaſure it was to oppreſs, plunder, 
and murder their fellow-creatures; and to reſtore 
ſuch to the City, was to deſtroy the City it. 


decrees they had already made againſt them: 
ſuch as had never been made againſt a foreign 
enemy, or any, with whom there could be 
peace — that ſince wiſdom, as well a fortitude, 
was expected from men of their rank, though 
theſe indeed could hardly be ſeparated, yet he 
was willing to conſider them ſeparately , and 
follow what wiſdom the more cautious and 
guarded of the two preſcribed. — If wiſdom 
then,” ſays he, © ſhould command me to hold 
nothing ſo dear as life; to decree nothing at the 
hazard of my head; to avoid all danger, though 
ſlavery was ſure to be the conſequence ; I would 
reject that wiſdom, be it ever ſo learned: but 
if it teaches us to preſerve our lives, our for- 
tunes, our families, yet ſo, as to think them 


< inferior to liberty; to wiſh to enjoy them ne 
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longer than we can do it in a free Republic; 


« not to part with our liberty for them, but to 
« throw them all away for liberty, as expoſing us 
only to greater miſchief without it; I would 
then liſten to her voice, and obey her 'as a 
God **. That no man had a greater reſpe& for 


been an old friendſhip between them, yet he 
valued him not ſo much for that, as his ſervices 
to the public, in prevailing with young Pom- 
pey to lay down his arms, and free his country 
from the miſery of a cruel war: that the Re- 
public had many pledges of fidelity from Lepidus; 
«* his great nobility ; great honors ; High Prieſt- 
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hood; many parts of the City adorned by him 
and his Anceſtors; his wife, children, great 
fortunes, pure from any taint of civil blood; 
no Citizen ever hurt, many preſerved by him : 
that ſuch a man might err in judgment, but 
could never wilfully be an enemy to his coun- 
try. — That his defire of peace was laudable, 
if he could make ſuch a peace for them now, 
as when he reſtored Pompey to them. — That 
* for this they had decreed him greater honors, 
than had been given before to any man, a 
ſtatue with a ſplendid inſcription, and a triumph 
even in abſence *?*. — That by good fortune they 
had managed matters ſo, that Pompey's return 
might conſiſt with the validity of Cæſar's acts, 
which, for the ſake of peace, they had con- 
4 firmed ; ſince they had decreed to Pompey the 

* five millions and half, which was raiſed by the 
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ſale of his eſtates, to enable him to buy them 
again: he deſired that the taſk of replacing him 
in the poſſeſſions of his Anceſtors, might be com. 
mitted to him for his old friendſhip with his 
Father: that it ſhould be bis firſt care to nomi. 
nate him an Avgunr, and repay the ſame favor 
to the Son, which he himſelf received from the 
Father** : that thoſe who had ſeen him lately 
at Marſeilles, brought word, that he was ready 
to come with his troops to the relief of Modena, 
but that he was afraid of giving offence to the 
Veterans : which ſhowed him to be the true 
Son of that Father, who uſed to act with as much 
prudence as courage. — That it was Lepiduss 
buſineſs to take care, not to be thought to act 
with more arrogance than became him : that if 
he meant to frighten them with his army , he 
ſhould remember, that it was the army of the 


Senate and People of Rome, not his own®'.— 


T hat if he interpoſed his authority without arms, 
that was indeed the more laudable, but would 
hardly be thought neceſſary. —For though his au- 
thority was as great with them, as that of the 
nobleſt Citizen ought to be, yet the Senate was 
not unmindful of their own dignity ; and there 
never was a graver, firmer, ſtouter, Senate, 
than the preſent. — That they were all ſo in- 
cenſed againſt the enemies of their liberty, that 
no man's authority could repreſs their ardor, 
or extort their arms from them. — That they 


„ hoped the beſt, but would rather ſuffer the 
« worſt, than live ſlayes **. — That there was ne 
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danger to be apprehended from Lepidus, ſince 
4 he could not enjoy the ſplendor of his own 
« fortunes, but with the ſafety of all honeſt 
„men — That nature firſt makes men honeſt, 
© but fortune confirms them: for though it was 
* the. common intereſt of all to promote the 
* ſafety of the public, yet it was more particularly 
4 of thoſe who were happy in their fortunes. — 
* That no body was more ſo than Lepidus, and 
* no body therefore better diſpoſed : of which 
* the people ſaw a remarkable inſtance , in the 
* concern which he expreſſed , when Antony 
offered a diadem to Cæſar, and choſe to be 
* his ſlave, rather than his Colleague: for which 
* ſing e act, if he had been guilty of nothing 
*elſe, he had richly deſerved the worſt puniſh- 
ment“. — Then after inveighing, as uſual, 
againſt Antony through ſeveral pages, he de- 
clared all thoughts of peace with him to be in 
vain, and for a freſh proof of it produced his 
laſt Letter to Hirtius and Octavius, and read it 
publicly to the aſſembly : not that he thought it 
worth reading, he ſays, but to let them ſee his 
taiterous views openly avowed and confeſſed by 
himſelf. He read it to them paragraph by para- 
graph, with his own comment and remarks upon 
I; rallying all along with great wit and ſpirit, 
the rage, the extravagance, the inconſiſtency , 
* the folly, and the inaccuracy of each ſentence. ” 
On the whole he ſays, that if Lepidus had ſeen 
it. he would neither have adviſed, or thought 
any peace with him poſſible. — That fire 
M 3 
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* and water would ſooner unite, than the An. 
* tonies be reconciled to the Republic, — That 
the firſt and beſt thing therefore was to con- 
quer, the ſecond, to decline no danger for 
** the liberty of their country; that there was 
* no third thing, but the laſt and worſt. of all, 
to ſubmit to the utmoſt baſeneſs, through a 
deſire of living, — For which reaſons he declar. 
ed his concurrence with Servilius, in the vote 
upon Lepidus's Letters; and ' propoſed an ad. 
ditional decree, either to be joined to the 
other, or publiſhed ſeparately. — That Pom. 
„ pey the Great, the ſon of Cnæus, in offering 
his ſervice and his troops to the Senate and 
People of Rome, had acted agreeably to the 
courage and zeal of his Father and Anceſtors; 
* and to his own virtue, induſtry, and good 
diſpoſition to the Republic: and that the thing 
was grateful and acceptable to the Senate and 
People, and would hereafter be an honor to 
„ himſelf. ” 

After the debate, which ended as Cicero 
wiſhed , he, ſent the following ſhort. Letter to 
Lepidus, which, by the coldneſs and negligence 
with which it is drawn, ſeems to be deſigned to 
let Lepidus ſee, that they were perfectly eaſy and 
ſecure at Rome, whatever meaſures he might think 
fit to take, 


Cicero to Lepidus. 


« While out of the great reſpect which | 
„bear to you; I am making it my particular 
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« care, to advance your dignity as much as poſ- 
« ible, it was a concern to me to ſee, that you 
« did not think it worth while to return your 
« thanks to the Senate, for the extraordinary 
« honors, Which they have lately conferred up- 
on you. I rejoice, however, that you are ſo 
« deſirous of making peace among Citizens: if 


* you can ſeparate that peace from ſlavery, you 


« will conſult both the good of the Republic, 
4 and your own dignity: but if the effect of it 
« be, to reſtore a deſperate man to an arbitrary 
“ dominion; I would have you to know, that 
„all men of ſenſe have taken a reſolution, to 
prefer death to ſervitude. You will act more 


* wiſely therefore in my judgment, if you 


* meddle no farther with that affair of peace: 
* which is not agreeable either to the Senate, 
* or the people, or to any honeſt man: but 
* you will hear enough of this from others, or 
be informed of it by Letters; and will be di- 
* rected by your own prudence, what is the beſt 
for you to do. | 

Plancus too, who commanded in Gaul, and 
now reſided near Lyons, at the head of a brave 
army, enforced Lepidus's advice, by a Letter 
likewiſe to the Senate on the ſame ſubject of 


peace; to which Cicero wrote the following 


anſwer : 
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Cicero to Plancus. | 


« 'The account which our friend Furnius 
ec brought of your Affection to the Republic, 
* was highly agreeable both to the Senate and 
People of Rome: but your Letter, when read 
in the Senate, did not ſeem to agree with 
* Furnius's report: for you adviſed us to peace, 
* when your Colleague, a man of the greateſt 
« eminence, was beſieged by moſt infamous 
* Planderers; who ought either to ſue for 
peace, by laying down their arms, or if they 
„demand it with ſword in hand, it- muſt be 
* procured by victory, not treaty. But in what 
manner your Letters, as well as Lepiduss 
# alſo, were received, you will underſtand from 
* that excellent man your brother, and from 
„ Furnius, &c. *".” 

C. Antony, whom we mentioned above, to 
have retreated with ſeven Cohorts to Apollona, 
not daring to wait for Brutus's arrival, who was 
now advancing towards him, marched out to 
Buthrotum, to ſeek his fortune elſewhere, in 
quarters more ſecure and remote ; but being over- 
taken and attacked on the march by a part of 
Brutus's army, he loſt three of his cohorts in the 
action; and in a ſecond engagement with an— 
other body of troops, which young Cicero com- 
manded, was entirely routed and taken priſoner: 
which made Brutus abſolute Maſter of the Coun- 
try, without any farther oppoſition ***. This freſh 
ſucceſs gave occaſion for a ſecond Letter, from 
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Brutus to the Senate; of which Cicero makes 
the following mention ; © your Letter” , ſays he, 
„ which was read in the Senate, ſhows the 
« Counſel of the General, the virtue of your 
* ſoldiers, the induſtry of your officers, and in 
particular of my Cicero. If your friends had 
been willing to move the Senate upon it; and 
« if it had not fallen into moſt turbulent times, 
* ſince the departure of Panſa, ſome juſt and 
„proper honor would have been decreed for it 
* to the Gods. — 

The taking C. Antony — nit Brutus 
under ſome difficulty in what manner he ſhould 
treat him: if he ſet him at liberty, to which he 
was inclined, he had reaſon to apprehend freſh 
trouble from him, both to. himſelf and the Re- 
public: if he kept him priſoner in his camp, he 
was afraid, leſt ſome ſedition might be raiſed on 
his account and by his intrigues , in his own 
army; or if he put him to death, that it would 
be thought an act of cruelty, which his nature 
abhorred. He conſulted Cicero/ therefore upon 
it by Letter — © C. Antony, ſays he, © is ſtill 
* with me: but in truth, I am moved with 
* the prayers of the man; and afraid, leſt the 
* madneſs of ſome ſhould make him the occa- 
* fion of miſchief to me. I am wholly at a 
* loſs what to do with him. If I knew your 

* mind, I ſhould be at eaſe: for I ſhould think 
* that the beſt, which you adviſed 7,” —— 
Cicero's advice was, to keep him under a ſafe 
guard, till they knew the fate of D. Brutus in 


4 
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Modena. Brutus, however, treated him with 
great lenity, and ſeemed much diſpoſed to give 
him his liberty: for which purpoſe he not only 
wrote to the Senate about it himſelf, but per. 
mitted Antony to write too, and with the ſtyle 
of Proconſul; which ſurpriſed and ſhocked all 
his friends at Rome, and eſpecially Cicero, who 
expoſtulates with him for it in the following 
terms. 

On the thirteenth of April, ſays he, © your 
* meſſenger Pilus brought us two Letters, the 
one in your name, the other in Antony's; 
„ and gave them to Servilius the Tribune; he 
* to Cornutus the Prætor. They were read in 
the Senate. Antony, Proconſul, raiſed as much 
* wonder as if it had been, Dolabella, Emperor; 
„ from whom alſo there came an expreſs ; but 
* no body, like your Pilus, was ſo hardy, a 
* to produce the Letters, or deliver them to the 
* Magiſtrates. Your Letter was read; ſhort in. 
* deed, but extremely mild towards Antony: 
* the Senate was amazed at it. For my part, | 
„ did not know how to act. Should I affirm it 
© to be forged? What if you ſh6uld own 
« it? Should I admit it to be genuine? that was 
* not for your honor. I choſe therefore to be 
ce ſilent that day. On the next, when the affar 
ec had made ſome noiſe, and Pilus's carriage had 
« given offence, I began the debate, ſaid much 
« of Proconſul Antony; Sextius performed his 
part, and obſerved to me afterwards in private, 
* what danger his ſon and mine would be liable 
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„to, if they had really taken up arms againſt a 
« Proconſul, You know the man; he did juſtice 
„to the cauſe. Others alſo ſpoke; but our 
friend Labeo took notice, that your ſeal was 
not put to the Letter; nor any date added; 
„ nor had you written about it, as uſual, to 
« your friends; from which he maintained the 
Letter to be forged; and in ſhort, convinced 
„the Houſe of it. It is now your part, Bru- 
tus, to conſider the whole ſtate and nature of 
the war: you are delighted, I perceive, with 
* lenity; and think it the beſt way of pro- 
* ceeding: this indeed, is generally right; but 
* the proper place of clemency is, in caſes and 
* ſeaſons very different from the preſent : for 
* what are we doing now, Brutus? we ſee a 
* needy and deſperate crew threatening the very 
* Temples of the Gods; and that the war muſt 
* neceſſarily decide, whether we are to live or 
* not. Who 1s it then, whom we are ſparing ? 
* or what is it, that we mean? are we conſult- 
ing the ſafety of thoſe, who, if they get the 
better, are ſure not to leave the leaſt remains 
* of us? for what difference is there between 
* Dolabella and any one of the three Antonys ? 
if we ſpare any of theſe, we have been too ſe- 
* vere to Dolabella. It was owing chiefly to my 
advice and authority, that the Senate and 
© People are in this way of thinking, though 
the thing itſelf indeed alſo obliged them to it: 
if you do not approve this policy, I ſhall de- 
fend your opinion, but cannot depart from 
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* my own: the world expect from you ne. 
* thing either remiſs or cruel: it 1s eaſy to mo. 
* derate the matter, by ſeverity to the Leaders, 
* generoſity to the ſoldiers '* . 

Cicero had now done every thing, that human 
prudence could do towards the recovery of the 
Republic : for all that vigor , with which it was 
making this laſt effort for itſelf, was entirely owing 
to his counſels and authority. As Antony was the 
. moſt immediate and deſperate enemy, who threat- 
ened it, ſo he had armed againſt him the whole 
ſtrength of Italy, and raiſed up a force ſufficient 
to oppreſs him. Young Octavius, next to Antony, 
was the moſt formidable to the friends of liberty ; 
but from the contraſt of their perſonal intereſts, 
and their jealouſy of each other's views , Cicero 
managed the opportunity, to employ the one to 
the ruin of the other; yet ſo, as to provide at the 
ſame time againſt any preſent danger from Octavius, 
by throwing a ſuperiority of power into the 
hands of the Conſuls; whom, from being the 
late Miniſters of Cxfar's Tyranny , he had gained 
over to the intereſts of liberty. But beſides 
the difficulties, which he had to ſtruggle with at 
home, in bringing matters to this point, he 
had greater diſcouragements abroad, from the 
Commanders of the ſeveral Provinces : they were 
all promoted to thoſe governments by Czſar, the 
proper Creatures of his power, and the abettors 
of his tyranny “; and were now full of hopes, 
either of advancing themſelves to dominion, or to 
2 ſhate of it at leaſt, by eſpouſing the cauſe 
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of ſome more powerful pretender. Men of this 
turn, at the head of great and veteran armies , 
could not eaſily be perſuaded to ſubmit to a 
Senate, which they had been taught to deſpiſe, 

or to reduce the Military power, which had long 
governed all, to a dependence on the Civil. Yet 


Cicero omitted no pains of exhorting them by 


Letters, and inviting them by honors to prefer the 
glory of ſaving their Country, to all other views 
whatſoever. TT hoſe, whom he moſt diſtruſted, 
and for that reaſon moſt particularly preſſed , were 
Lepidus, Pollio, and Plancus; who by the ſtrength 
of their armies, and the poſſeſſion of Gaul and 
Spain , were the beſt qualified to ſerve or to diſtreſs 
the Republican cauſe. He had little hopes of the 
two firſt ; yet managed them ſo well, by repreſenting 
the ſtrength of the honeſt party, the unanimity 
of the Senate, of the Conſuls, and all Italy, that 
he forced them at leaſt to diſſemble their difaf- 
ſection, and make great profeſſions of their duty; 
and above all, to ſtand neuter till the affairs of 
Italy were decided ; on which the fate of the 
Republic ſeemed chiefly to depend. Nay , he ſeems 
to have drawn Plancus entirely into his meaſures: 
as appears from his account of him to Brutus ***, 
and from Plancus's own Letters , in which he 
gives the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his fidelity , and 
offers to lead his troops to the relief of Modena; 
and was actually upon his march towards it, when 
he heard upon the road of Antony's defeat. — 
Not long before which, Cicero ſent him the 
following Letter. | Kt) 
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Cicero to Plancus. 


© Though I underſtood from the account of 
our friend Furnius , what your deſign. and re. 
ſolution was , with regard to the Republic; 
yet after reading your Letters I was able to 
form a clearer judgment of your whole purpoſe. 
Wherefore, though the fate of the Common. 
wealth depends wholly on one battle, which 
will be decided, I believe, when you are 
reading this Letter, yet you have acquired 
great. Applauſe , by the very fame , which was 
every where ſpread , of your good intentions: 
and if there had been a Conſul at Rome, the 
Senate , by decreeing ſome conſiderable honor 
to you, would have declared, how acceptable 
your endeavours and preparations were. But that 


time is not only not yet paſt ; but was not in my 


judgment even ripe : for after all, that alone 


c 


paſſes with me for honor, which is conferred 
on great men , not for the hopes of future, but 
the experience of paſt ſervices. If then there be 
any Republic, in which honor can have its 
proper luſtre , take my word for it, you hall 


have your ſhare of the greateſt : though that, 


which can truly be called honor, is not an in- 
vitation to a temporary, but the reward of 2 
habitual virtue. Wherefore , my dear Plancus, 
turn your whole thoughts towards glory: 
help your Country ; fly to the relief of your 
Colleague ; ſupport this wonderful conſent, 
and concurrence of all nations: you will ev 
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« find me the promoter of your counſels , the 

* favorer of your dignity , and on all occaſions | 

©* moſt friendly and faithful to you: for to all 

the other motives of our union; our mutual 

« affection ; good offices; old acquaintances | - 

„the love of our Country, which is now | 
added, makes me prefer your life to my own. 

« Mar. 29th. whe Fins 
Plancus in the mean time ſent a ſecond Letter 

to the Senate, to aſſure them of his zeal and re- 

ſolution to adhere to them; and to acquaint them 

with the ſteps, which he had already taken for 

their ſervice : upon which they decreed him ſome 

extraordinary honors, at the motion of Cicero, 

who ſent him the following account of it. 


Cicero to Plancus. 


Though out of regard to the Republic, my 
* greateſt joy ought to be, for your bringing 
* ſuch relief and help to it, in a time almoſt of 


e WI <xtremity; yet may I ſo embrace you after 
* In victory and the recovery of our liberty, as it 
l is your dignity, that gives me the chief part of 
amy pleaſure; which already is, and ever will be, 
ns I perceive, as great as poſſible. For I would 
1 not have you think, that any Letters were 
„ ever read in the Senate of greater weight than 
1 Vours; both for the eminent merit of your ſer- 
as ices, and the gravity of your words and ſen- 
e: | iments: which was not at all new to me, who 


er was ſo well acquainted with you , and 
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* remembered the promiſes of your Letters to me; 
* and underſtood the whole purpoſe of your coun- 
* ſels from our Furmus: but they appeared greater 
to the Senate, than was expected; not that they 
ever had any doubt of your inclinations ; but 
* did not fully underſtand, how much you were 
able to do, or how far you would expoſe your. 
& ſelf in the cauſe. When M. Variſidius therefore 
brought me your Letters very early, on the 
* ſeventh of April, I was tranſported with joy 
* upon reading them; and as a great multitude 
« of excellent Citizens were then waiting to attend 
my going abroad, I inſtantly gave them all a 
part of my pleaſure. In the mean while our 
friend Munatius, according to cuſtom , came to 
„join me: I preſently ſhowed him your Letter, 
of which he knew nothing before; for Variſidius 
* came firſt to me, as you, he ſaid, had ordered 
* him: ſoon after, the ſame Munatius returned 
„ to me with the other two Letters; that, which 
vou had ſent to him, and that, to the Senate: 
„ we reſolved to carry the laſt directly to the 
„ Prxtor Cornutus; who, by the cuſtom of out 
« anceſtors, ſupplies the place of the Conſuls in 
„ their abſence. The Senate was immediately 
4 called; and, upon the fame and expectation of 
„your Letters, made up a ſull Houſe. Aſter they 
« were read, a ſcruple of religion was objected 
* to Cornutus, from the report of the Guardians 
of the Chickens; that he had not duly con- 
e ſulted the auſpices; which was confirmed like. 
 ** wife by our College: ſo that the affair wa 
adjourned 
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« adjourned to the next day. On that day I had 
« agreat conteſt about your dignity with Servilius, 


« who procured by his intereſt, ro have his opi- 


nion declared the firſt: but the Senate left him, 


„and all went the contrary way: but when they 
* were coming into my opinion, which was deli- 
„ vered the ſecond, the Tribune Titius, at his 


* requeſt,; interpoſed, his negative; and ſo the 


* debate was put off again to the day following. 
« Servilius came prepared to ſupport his oppoſition, 
though againſt Jupiter himſelf, in whoſe Temple 
the thing paſſed: in what manner I handled him, 
and what a ſtruggle: I had to throw off Titius's 
* negative, I would have you learn rather from 
© other people's Letters; take this, however, from 
mine, that the Senate could not poſſibly act 
* with more gravity, firmneſs, and regard to your 
honor, than jt did on this occaſion; nor is the 
Senate more friendly to you, than the whole 
City: for the body of the people, and all ranks 
* and orders of men are wonderfully united in 
© the defence of the Republic. Go on therefore, 
as you have begun, and recommend your name 
to immortality: and from all theſe things, which 
from the vain badges of outward ſplendor, carry 
a ſhow of glory, deſpiſe them; look upon them, 
as trifling, tranſitory, periſhing. True honor 
* 15 placed ſingly- in virtue; which is illuſtrated 
* with the moſt advantage by great ſervices to 
our Country. You have the beſt opportunity 
for this in the world; which ſince you have em- 
* braced, perſevere, and go through with it; 
Vor. III. 
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© that the Republic may not owe leſs to you; 
© than you to the Republic: you will find me, 
„ not only the favorer, but the advancer of your 
„ dignity: this I take myſelf to owe, both to 
* the Republic, which 1s dearer to -me than my 
life, and to our friendſhip, &c. Aptil the 
eleventmnmn | | 
Plancus- anſwered him not long after to the 
following effect. en cel 


Plancus to Cicero. 


It is a pleaſure to me to reflect, that I have 
© never promiſed any thing raſhly of myſelf to 
you; nor you, for me to others. In this you 
have the clearer proof of my love, that I deſire 
to make you acquainted with my deſigns before 
any man elſe. You alteady ſee, I hope, that my 
* ſervices to the public. will grow greater every 
* day: I promiſe, that you ſhall ſoon be convinced 
of it. As for me, my dear Cicero, may the 
Republic be ſo delivered by my help from its 
* preſent dangers, as I eſteem your honors and 
* rewards equal to an immortality ; yet were | 
* ſtill without them, I would remit nothing 
* my preſent zeal and perſeverance. If in the 
e multitude of excellent Citizens, I do not diſtin 
* guiſh myſelf by a ſingular vigor and induſtry, 
* I defire no acceſſion to my dignity from you" 
favor: but in truth, I defire nothing at all for 
„ myſelf at preſent ; nay am even againſt it; and 
* willingly make you the arbiter both of the tim 
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and the thing itſelf: a Citizen can think nothing 
* late or little, which is given by his country. I 
©* paſſed the Rhone with my army by great jour- 
% neys, on the 26th of April: ſent a thouſand 
* horſe before me by a ſhorter way from Vienna. 
* As for myſelf, if I am not hindered by Lepidus, 
„none ſhall complain of my want of expedition: 
if he oppoſes me on my road, I ſhall take my 
« meaſures from the occaſion: the troops which 
I bring are for number, kind, and fidelity, 
* extremely firm. I beg the continuance of your 
2 en as long as you find yourſelf aſſured of 

mine. Adieu 


_ likewiſe, ho now — the farther 


Spain with three- good Legions, though he was 


Antony's particular friend, yet made the ſtrongeſt 
profeſſions to Cicero of his reſolution, to defend 
the Republic againſt all Invaders. In one of his 
Letters, after excuſing himſelf , for not having 
written earlier and oftener, he ſays, © both my 
nature and ſtudies draw me to the deſire of 
„peace and liberty: for which reaſon I always 
* lamented the occaſion of the late war: but as it 
* was not poſſible for me to be of no party, 
* becauſe I had great enemies every where, I ran 
from that camp, where I could not be ſafe from 
* the treachery of an enemy; and being driven 
* whither 1 leaſt deſired, freely expoſed myſelf to 
" dangers, that I might not make a contemptible 
figure among thoſe of my rank. As for Cæſar 
* himſelf, I loved him with the utmoſt piety and 
a fdelity , becauſe he treated me on the foot of 
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* his oldeſt friends, though known to him only 
* in the height of his fortunes. When I was at 
© liberty to act after my own mind, I acted ſo, 
* that the beſt men ſhould moſt applaud me: what 
* 1 was commanded to do, I did fo, as to ſhow, 
that it was done by command, and not b 

L inclination. The unjuſt odium, which I ſuffered 
* on that account, has ſufficiently convinced me 
ho ſweet a thing liberty is, and how wretched 
is life under the dominion of another. If the 
* conteſt then be, to bring us all again under the 
power of one; whoever that one be, I profel; 
* myſelf his“ enemy: nor is there any danger, 
* which I would decline, or wiſh to avoid, for 
* the ſake of liberty. But the Conſuls have not, 
either by decree or Letters, given me any orders 
* what to do: I have had but one Letter from 
“ Panſa, ſince the Ides of March; in which he 
« exhorts me, to ſignify to the Senate, that I and 
my army would be in their power: but when 
« Lepidus was declaring openly to be his enemy, 
and writing to every body, that he was in the 
* ſame ſentiments with Antony, that ſtep would 
“ have been wholly abſurd and improper for me: 
for how could I get forage for my troops againſt 
4 his will, in marching through his Province? or 
„if I had ſurmounted all other difficulties , could 
* 1 fly over the Alps, which were poſſeſſed by 
« his garriſons? — No body will deny, that ! 
declared publicly to my ſoldiers at Corduba, 
„ that I would not deliver the Province to any 
5 man, unleſs he were commiſſioned by the 
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* Senate — Wherefore you are to look upon me, 
„ as one, who, in the firſt place, am extremely 
* deſirous of peace, and the ſafety of all the 
Citizens, in the ſecond, prepared to aſſert my 
* own and my country's liberty. I am more pleaſed, 
* than you can imagine, that my friend Gallus 1s 
* ſo dear to you: I envy him for walking, and 
* joking with you; you will aſk perhaps, at what 
rate I value that privilege : you ſhall know by 
„ experience, if ever it be in our power to live 
* in quiet: for I will never ſtir one ſtep from you. 
„] am ſurpriſed that you never ſignified in your 
Letters, how I ſhould be able to do the moſt 
* ſervice, by ſtaying in the Province, or bringing 
* my army into Italy. For my part, though to 
* ſtay be more fafe, and leſs troublefome; yet 
* ſince I ſee, that in ſuch a time as this, there 
is more want of Legions than of Provinces, 
* which may eaſily be recovered, I am reſolved, 
as things now ſtand, to come away with 
my army — From Corduba the fifteenth of 


Mach 


There are ſeveral Letters alſo ſtill extant, written 
at this time from Cicero to Cornificius, who 
governed Africa; exhorting him in the ſame 
manner to firmneſs in the deſence of the Republic, 
and to guard his Province from all Invaders, who 
ſhould attempt to extort it from him: and this 
man, after all, was the only Commander, who 
kept his word with him, and performed his part 
to his Country; and loſt his * at laſt in 
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maintaining that Province in it's allegiance to the 
Republic | 

P. Servilius, who has often been mentioned in 
the debates of the Senate, was a perſon of great 
rank and nobility; had been Conſul with J. Cæſar, 
in the beginning of the Civil war; the ſon of that 
Servilius, who by his conqueſt near mount Taurus, 
obtained the ſurname of Iſauricus. He affected the 
character of a Patriot, but having had a particular 
friendſhip with Antony, was much courted by 
that party ; who took the advantage of his vanity, 
to ſet him up as a Rival to Cicero in the manage. 
ment of public affairs: in which he frequently 
obſtructed Cicero's meaſures, and took a pride to 
thwart and diſappoint whatever he propoſed; 
Cicero had long ſuffered this with patience, out 
of regard to the public ſervice ; till provoked by 
his late oppoſition in the affair of Plancus, he 
could not forbear treating him with an unuſual 
ſeverity and reſentment ; of which he gives an 
account in a Letter to Brutus. 


Cicero to Brutus. 


“ From Plancus's Letters, of which a copy, | 
„ imagine, has been ſent to you, you will perceive 
{© his excellent diſpoſition towards the Republic, 
& with the condition of his Legions, auxiliaries, 
and whole forces. Your own people have 
“informed you, I gueſs, by this time, of the 
„ levity, inconſtancy, and perpetual diſaffection of 
* your friend Lepidus; who, next to his own 
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brother, hates you, his near relation, the moſt. 
« We are anxious with an expectation, which is 
„now reduced to the laſt criſis: all our hopes are 
fixed on the delivery of D. Brutus; for whom 
* we have been in great apprehenſion. For my 
„part, I have buſineſs enough on my hands at 
& home, with the Madman Servilius; whom TI 
* have endured longer than became my dignity : 
* but I did it for the ſake of the Republic; leſt I 
“ ſhould give the diſafteted a Leader, not well 
* affected indeed himſelf, yet noble to reſort. to; 
* which nevertheleſs they ſtill do. But I was not 
* for alienating him wholly from the Republic: 
* I have now put an end to my ſorbearance of 
© him; for he began to be ſo inſolent, that he 
„looked upon no man as free. But in Plancus's 
& debate he was ſtrangely mortified; and after 
© two days conteſt, was ſo roughly handled by 
* me, that he will be the modeſter, I dare ſay, 
for the future. In the midſt of our contention, 
* on the ninth of April, I had Letters delivered- to 
„me in the Senate, from our friend Lentulus in 
* Aſia; with an account of Caſſius, the Legions, 
* and Syria; which when I read preſently in 
* public, Servilius ſunk, and many more beſides; 
* for there are ſome of eminent rank, who think 
* moſt wickedly; but Servilius was moſt ſenſibly 
4 chagrined, for the Senate agreeing to my motion 
about Plancus. The part which he acts is 
* monſtrous ***. ” 

The news, which is mentioned in this Letter to 
have been ſent by Lentulus , of Caſſius's ſucceſs, 
N 4 
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was ſoon after confirmed by particular Letters t6 
Cicero, from Brutus and Caſhus themſelves; ſigni. 
fying , that Caſſius had poſſeſſed himſelf of Syria 
before Dolabella arrived there: that the Generals 
L. Murcus and Q. Criſpus had given up their 
c“ armies to him: that a ſeparate Legion undet 
* Cxcilius Baſſus had ſubmitted to him againſt the 
* will of their Leader: that four other Legions, 
* ſent by Cleopatra from Egypt, to the aſſiſtance 
cc of Dolabella, under his Lieutenant Allienus, had 
* all declared for him:” and leſt the firſt Lettet 
ſhould miſcarry , as they often did, from ſuch a 
diſtance, by paſſing through the enemy's quarters, 
Caſſius ſent him a ſecond, with a more full and 
diſtinct account of all particulars. 


Caſſius proconſul to his Friend M. Cicero. 


* If you are in health, it is a pleaſure to me, [ 
am alſo very well. I have read your Letter, in 
* which I perceived your wonderful affection fot 
* me; for you not only wiſh me well, which 
© indeed you have always done, both for my 
< own ſake and the Republic's, but entertain an 
* uncommon concern and ſolicitude for me. Where. 
“fore, as I imagined, in the firſt place, that you 
* would think it impoſſible for me to fit ſtill, and 
* ſee the Republic oppreſſed; and in the ſecond, 
that whenever you ſuppoſed me to be in action, 
« you would be ſolicitous about my ſafety and 
* ſucceſs; ſo, as ſoon as I was maſter of the 
© Legions, which Allienus brought from Egypt, 
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„ immediately wrote to you, and ſent ſeveral 
«* expreſſes to Rome: I wrote Letters alſo to the 
Senate, but forbad the delivery of them, till they 
had been firſt ſhown to you. If theſe Letters 
« have not reached you, I make no doubt but 
that Dolabella, who, by the wicked murder of 
* Trebonius, is maſter of Aſia, has ſeized my 
* meſſengers, and intercepted them. I have all the 
* armies which were in Syria under my command; 
« and having been forced to fit ſtill a while, till 
“ had diſcharged my promiſes to them, am now 
* ready to take the field. I beg of you to take 
* my honor and intereſts under your ſpecial care: 
* for you know that I have never refuſed any 
* danger or labor for the ſervice of my country: 
* that by your advice and authority I took arms 
* againſt theſe infamous Robbers : that 1 have not 
* only raiſed armies for the defence of the Republic 
* and our liberty, but have ſnatched them from 
* the hands of the moſt cruel Tyrants: which if 
“ Dolabella had ſeized before me, he would have 
* given freſh ſpirit to Antony's cauſe; not only 
by the approach, but by the very fame and 
* expectation of his troops: for which reaſons, 
take my ſoldiers, I beſeech you, under your 
* protection, if you think them to have deſerved 
well of the ſtate: and let none of them have 
* reaſon to repent, that they have preferred the 
* cauſe of the Republic, to the hopes of plunder 


and rapine. Take care alſo, as far as it is in 
Bs your power, that due honor be paid to the 


* Emperors Murcus and Criſpus: for Baſſus was 
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* miſerably unwilling to deliver up his Legion; 
* and if his ſoldiers had not ſent a deputation to 
* me in ſpite of him, would have held out Apame 
* againſt me, till it could be taken by force. ! 
* beg this of you, not only for the ſake of the 
Republic, which of all things was ever the 
* deareſt to you, but of our friendſhip alſo, which 
J am confident has a great weight with you, 
Take my word for it, the army which I have 
* 1s the Senate's, and every honeſt man's, and 
* above all, your's: for by hearing perpetually 
* of your good diſpoſition, they have conceived 
* a wonderful affection for you; and when they 
* come to underſtand, that you make their intereſts 
„your ſpecial care, they will think themſelves 
* indebted to you for every thing. Since I wrote 
„this I have heard that Dolabella is come into 
* Cilicia with all his forces: I will follow hm 
* thither: and take care that you ſhall ſoon be 
* informed of what I have done. I wiſh only that 
* my ſuccefs may be anſwerable to my good inten- 
tions. Continue the care of your health and your 
« love-to 6 | 
Brutus, who had ſent this good news before 
to Cicero, as well as to his mother, and ſiſter 
Tertia, charged the latter, not to make it pub- 
lic till they had firſt conſulted Cicero, whether 
it was proper to do ſo or not. He was afraid, 
leſt the great proſperity of Caſſius might give 
umbrage to the Cæſarian party; and raiſe 4 
jealouſy in the Leaders, who were acting againſt 
Antony , that the Republican intereſt would 
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grow too ſtrong for them. But Cicero ſent 
him word, that the news was already known 
at Rome, before his Letters arrived; and though 
there was ſome ground for his apprehenfions , yet 
on the whole, they thought it more adviſable 
to publiſh than to ſuppreſs it 

Thus Cicero, as he declared to the Senate, 
by his Letters, expreſſes, and exhortations, was 
perpetually exciting all, who had power or 
command in any part of the Empire, to the 
common defence of their liberty ***; and for his 
pains, had all the rage and malice of the factious 
to ſtruggle with at home. Theſe were particu- 
larly troubleſome to him at this time, by ſpread- 
ing falſe reports every day from Modena, of 
Antony's ſucceſs, or what was more to be ap- 
prehended, of his union with the Conſuls againſt 
D. Brutus : which raiſed ſuch a terror through 
the City, that all honeſt men were preparing to 
run away to Brutus or Caſſius . Cicero how- 
ever was not diſheartened at it, but in the ge- 
neral conſternation appeared chearful and eaſy; 
and, as he ſends word to Brutus, had a perfect 
confidence in the Conſuls, while the majority 
of his friends - diſtruſted them , and from the 
number and firmneſs of their troops, had but 
little doubt of their . if ever they came 
to a battle with Antony ***. But what touch- 
ed him more ſenſibly, was a ſtory, kept up for 
lome days with great induſtry, that he had form- 
ed a deſign to make himſelf maſter of the City, 
and declare himſelf Dictator; and would appear 
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publicly with the Faſces within a day or two, 
The report, as groundleſs as it was, ſeems t9 
have diſturbed him ; but whtn Appuleius, the 
Tribune, one of his warm friends, was taking 
Pains to confute it, and juſtify him in a ſpeech 
to the people, they all cried out with one 
voice, that Cicero had never done, nor de, 
ſigned to do any thing, but what was the beſt 
and moſt beneficial to the Republic''*: this gave 
him ſome comfort : but what brought him much 
greater was, the certain news of a victory gain- 
ed over Antony at Modena, which arrived 
within a few hours after Appuleius's ſpeech”, 

The fiege of Modena, which laſted near four 
months, was one of the moſt memorable in all 
antiquity, for the vigor both of the attack and 
the defence. Antony had inveſted it ſo cloſely 
and poſted himſelf ſo advantageouſly, that no 
ſuccours could be thrown into it: and Brutus, 
though reduced to the utmoſt ſtraits, defended 
it ſtill with the greateſt reſolution. The old 
writers have recorded ſome ſtratagems, which 
are ſaid to have been put in practice on this 
occaſion; © how Hirtius provided men {killed 
in diving, with Letters written on Lead, to pak 
“ into the Town under the river, which runs 
* through it; till Antony obſtructed that paſſage, 
* by nets and traps placed under water; which 
gave occaſion to another contrivance , of 
* ſending their intelligences backwards and for 
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Hirtius, with four Legions of new levies, which 


he brought from Rome; but when he was 'ad- ; 


vanced within a few miles of Hirtius's camp, 
Antony privately drew out ſome of his beſt 
troops, with deſign to ſurpriſe him on the road 
before that union, and to draw him, if poſſible, 
to an engagement againſt his will. We have a 


particular account of the action, in a Letter to 


Cicero from Serv. Galba, one of the Conſpirators 
againſt Cæſar, who bore a principal part and 
command in it. 


Galba to Cicero. 


* On the fifteenth of April, the day on 
* which Panſa was to arrive in Hirtius's camp, 
in whoſe company I was, for I went a hun- 
dred miles to meet him, on purpoſe to haſten 
* his march) Antony drew out two of his Le- 
gions, the ſecond and thirty- fifth; and two 
Prætorian cohorts; the one his own, the 
" other Silanus's, with part of the Evocati ***; 
*and came forward towards us , ing 


that we had nothing but four Legions of new 


Levies. But in the night, to ſecure our 


* march to the camp, Hirtius had ſent us the 
* Martial Legion, which I uſed to command, 
and two Prætorian cohorts. As ſoon as An- 
tony) s Horſe appeared in fight, neither the 
Martial Legion, nor the Prætorian cohorts, 
could be reſtrained from attacking them; ſo 
„that when we could not hold them in, we 
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known, that he had his Legions with him, 


the Martial Legion, put Antony's thirty - fifth 
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“ere obliged to follow them againſt our wills 
0 n kept his forces within Caſtel- Fran. 


*co ; and being unwilling to have it 


e ſhowed only his horſe and light- armed foot. 
When Panſa ſaw the Martial Legion running 
forward againſt his orders, he commanded 
* two of the new raiſed Legions to follow him. 
e As ſoon as we got through the ſtraits of the 
„ Moraſs and the woods, we drew up the 
* twelve cohorts in order of battle. The other 
* two Legions were not yet come up. Antony 
„immediately brought all his troops out of the 

* village , ranged likewiſe in order of battle, 
* and without delay engaged us. At firſt they 
* fought ſo briſkly on both fides, that nothing 
could poſſibly be fiercer , though the right 
6 wing, in which I was, with eight cohorts of 


„ Legion to flight at the firſt onſet , and pur: 
* ſued it above five hundred paces from the 

e place where the action began: wherefore ob. 
* ſerving the enemy's horſe attempting to {ur- 
* round our wing, I began to retreat, and oi 
„ dered the light-armed troops to make head 

* againſt the Mooriſh Horſe, and prevent theit 
* coming upon us behind. In the mean while 
1 perceived myſelf in the midſt of Antony 
* men, and Antony himſelf but a little wiy 
„ behind me, upon which, with my fliell 
* thrown over my ſhoulder , I puſhed on m 
* horſe with all ſpeed towards the new Legion, 
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© that was coming towards us from the camp: 
* and whilſt Antony's men were purſuing me, 
and ours by miſtake throwing javelins at me, 
I was preſerved, I know not how, by being 
* preſently known to our ſoldiers. Cæſar's Præ- 
* tortan Cohort ſuſtained the fight a long time 
* on the Emilian road: but our left wing, which 
* was the weaker, conſiſting of two Cohorts of 
* the Martial Legion, and the Prætorian of 
* Hirtius , began to give ground, being ſur- 
* rounded” by Antony's Horſe, in which he is 
very ſtrong. When all our ranks had made 
„good their retreat, I retreated myſelf the laſt 
*to our Camp. Antony, as the Conqueror, 
* fancied that he could take-it; but upon trial 
* loſt many of his men in the attempt, without 
* being able to do us any hurt. Hirtius in the 
* mean time hearing of the engagement, marched 
* out with twenty veteran Cohorts, and meet- 
*1ng Antony on his return, entirely routed and 
put to flight his whole army, in the very ſame 
place where they had fought before at Caſtel- 
Franco. About ten at night Antony regained 
his Camp at Modena, with all his Horſe. 
* Hirtius retired to that camp which Panſa had 
* Quitted in the morning, and where he left the 
"two Legions, which Antony attacked. Thus 
Antony has loſt the greater part of his veteran 
troops, yet not without ſome loſs of our 
Prætorian Cohorts, and the Martial Legion: 
we took two of Antony's eagles, and fixty 
1 ſtandards; and have gained a conſiderable ad- 
vantage 
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Beſides this Letter from Galba, there came 
Letters alſo ſeverally from the two Conſuls and 


Octavius; confirming the other account with the 


addition of ſome farther particulars: that Pant 
fighting bravely at the head of his troops , had 
received two dangerous wounds, and was car. 
ried off the field to Bologna: that Hirtius had 
ſcarce loſt a fingle man: and that to animate biz 
ſoldiers the better, he took up the Eagle of the 
fourth Legion, and carried it forward himſelf: 
that Cæſar was left to the guard of their Camp: 
where he was attacked likewiſe by another body 
of the enemy, whom he repulſed with great loſs”? 
Antony reproached him afterwards with running 
away from this engagement in ſuch a fright, that 
he did not appear again till two days after, and 
without his Horſe or General's habit: but the ac- 
count juſt mentioned was given by -Cicero from 
Letters, that were read to the Senate, in which 
Hirtius declared him to have acted with the 
greateſt courage 

The news reached Rome onithe twentieth of 
April, where it raiſed an incredible joy: and 
the greater, we may imagine, for the late tet. 
rors which they had ſuffered from contrary 1e- 
ports. The whole body of the people aſſembled 
preſently about Cicero's houſe, and carried him 
in a kind of triumph to the Capitol, whence on 
their return, they placed him in the Roſtra, to 
give them an account of the victory ; and then 
conducted him home with infinite acclamations: 
ſo that in a Letter upon it to Brutus, he ſays, 

that 
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that he reaped on that day the full ſruit of all 
his toils, if there me any fruit in true and folid 
lor nigh . 

p The day followipg the Senate was ſummon- 
ed by Cornutus, the Prætor, to deliberate on 
the Letters of the Conſuls and Octavius; Ser- 
viliuss opinion was, that the City ſhould 
*“ now quit the Sagum, and take the common 
« gown again; and that a public Thankſgiving 
« ſhould be decreed jointly to the honor of the 
« Conſuls and Octavius.” Cicero ſpoke next, and 
declared ſtrongly © againſt quitting the Sagum, 
« till D. Brutus was firſt delivered from the ſiege; 
4“ that it would be ridiculous to put it off till 
they ſhould ſee him in ſafety , for whoſe ſake 
they had put it on— that the motion for quit- 
© ting it, flowed from envy to D. Brutus; to 
« deprive him of the glory that it would be to his 
name, to have it delivered to poſterity ; that 
the people of Rome had put on the Sagum for 
the danger, and reſumed the gown for the pre- 
© ſervation of one Citizen — he adviſed them there- 
* fore to continue in their former mind, of think- 
ing the whole danger and ſtreſs of the war to 
* depend on D. Brutus — and though there was 
* reaſon to hope that he was already ſafe, or would 
* ſhortly be ſo, yet they ſhould reſerve the 
fruit of that hope to fact and the event, leſt 
they ſhould be found too haſty in ſnatching 
the favor of the Gods, or fooliſh in contemn- 
ing the pawer of fortune. — Then as to 
the decree of the Thankſgiving , . he urges 
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e Servilius with omitting two things in his vote, 

* which ought neceſſarily to have accompanied 
it: the giving Antony the title of enemy, 
and their own Generals, of Emperors —— 
* The ſwords of our ſoldiers are died, fays 
he, or rather moiſtened only as yet with 
* blood : if it was the blood of enemies, it 
« was an act of the utmoſt piety ; if of Citizens, 
the moſt deteſtable wickedneſs: how long then 
ſhall he, who has outdone all enemies in vil— 
lany, go without the name of enemy? he 
is now waging an inexpiable war with four 
Covſuls, with the Senate and people of Rome; 
denounces plagues, devaſtation, the rack and 
tortures to us all : confeſſes that Dolabella's 
* horrid at, which no barbarians would own, 
was done by his advice: declares what he 
would have done to this City, by the Cala. 
mity of the people of Parma, honeſt and 
excellent men, firm to the intereſts of the 
Senate and People; whom L. Antony , the 
portent and diſgrace of his ſpecies, put to 
death by all the methods of cruelty **. —— 
* That Hannibal was never ſo barbarous to 
any City, as Antony to Parma. — He con- 
jures them to remember, how much they 
« had all. been terrified for two days paſt by 
villanous reports ſpread about the City; and 
were expecting either a wretched death, ot 
lamentable flight; and could they ſcruple to 
call thoſe men enemies, from whom they 
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* propoſed to enlarge the number of days of the 


«* Thankſgiving, ſince it was not to be decreed 
* to one, but to three Generals jointly; to 
* whom in the firſt place he would give the 
title of Emperors — ſince” there had not been 

* a ſupplication Jecreed without it for twenty 


years paſt: ſo that Servilius ſhould not either 


„ have decreed it at all, or allowed the uſual 
4 honors to thoſe, to wha even new and un- 
4 uſual honors were due. That, if accord- 
ing to the preſent cuſtom, the Title of Em- 
* peror was commonly given for killing a thou- 
* ſand or two of Spaniards, Gauls, or Thracians ; 
* how could they refuſe it now, when ſo many 
* Legions were routed, and ſuch a multitude 
* ſlain ? — for with what honors, ” ſays he, 
* and congratulations ſhould our deliverers them- 
* ſelves be received into this Temple, when 
* yeſterday, on the account of what they have 
* done, the people of Rome carried me into the 
„Capitol in a kind of Triumph; for that, af- 
* ter all, is a juſt and real Triumph, when by 
* the general voice of the City, a public Teſti- 
* mony is given to thole who have deſerved 

* well of the Commonwealth. For if in the 

common joy of the whole City they congra- 

* tulated me fingly, it is a great declaration of 

* their judgment: if they thanked me, till 
greater: if both, nothing can be imagined 
more glorious — that he was forced to ſay 
ſo much of himſelf againſt his will, by the 
* ſtrange envy and injuries which he had lately 
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4 ſuffered that the inſolence of the FaQtions, 
| “ as they all knew, had raiſed a report and ſuſpi. 
| “ cion upon him, of his aiming at a Tyran 
| ny; though his whole life had been ſpent 
in defending the Republic from it : as if he, 
who had deſtroyed Catiline, for that very 
crime, was of a ſuddenwbecome a Catiline 
himſelf ***. That if the report had found cre- 
dit in the City, their deſign was, by a ſud. 
den aſſault upon his perſon, as upon a Tyrant, 
to have taken away his life that the thing 
itſelf was manifeſt, and the whole affair ſhould 
be laid open 1n proper time that he had 
ſaid all this, not to purge himſelf to them, to 
whom he ſhould be ſorry to want an apolo- 
gy; but to admoniſh certain perſons of je. 
june and narrow minds, to look upon the 
virtue of excellent Citizens, as the object of 
their imitation, not of their envy : ſince the 
Republic was a wide field, where the courſe 
of glory was open to many ''* : that if any 
man conteſted with him the firſt place in the 
government, he acted fooliſhly, if he meant 
to do it by oppoſing vice to virtue : that as 
the race was gained by running the faſteſt, ſo 
virtue was only to be conquered by a ſupe- 
rior virtue — that they could never get the 
better of him by bad votes; by good ones 
perhaps they might, and he himſelf ſhould 
„ be glad of it——that the people of Rome 
* were perpetually inquiring, how men of thell 
e rank voted and acted, and formed their judge 
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« ment of them S they all 
remembered, how in December laſt, he was 
« the author of the firſt ſtep towards recover- 
ing their liberty: how from the firſt of Ja- 
4 nuary he had been continually watching over 
a the ſafety of the Commonwealth: how his 
4 houſe and his ears were open day and night 
« to the advices and informations of all who 
« came to him : how his opinion always was 
© againſt an Embaſſy to Antony: how he had 
« always voted him an enemy, and their preſent 
« ſtate, a war: but as oft as he mentioned an 
enemy or a war, the Conſuls had always dropt 
“ his motion, from the number of thoſe that 
* were propoſed **': which could not, however, 
be done in the preſent caſe, becauſe he, who 
© had already voted a Thankſgiving, had un- 
“ warily voted Antony an enemy; ſince 2 
* Thankſgiving had never been decreed but 
© againſt enemies; -and never aſked or granted 
„in what was properly a civil war —— that 
* they ſhould either have denicd it, or muſt of 
©* courſe decree: thoſe to be enemies, for whoſe 
© defeat it was granted. Then after flouriſh- 
ing on the particular merit of three Gene- 
* rals, Panſa, Hirtius, Octavius; and ſhowing 
* how well they had each deſerved the name 
* of Emperor, he decrees a Thankſgiving of 
fifty days in the name of the three jointly ***.” 
In the laſt place, he proceeds. to ſpeak of the 
rewards due to the ſoldiers, and eſpecially of the 
honors to be paid to thoſe who had loſt their 
| O 3 
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lives in the defence of their country. 
** For theſe, he propoſes a ſplendid monument 
* to be erected in common to them all, at the 
public charge, with their names and ſervices 

* inſcribed” and in recommending it, breaks 
out into a kind of funeral Elogium upon them 
* Oh happy death, ” ſays he, which when due 

* to nature, was paid to your country! for ! 
* cannot but look upon you as born for your 
* country, whoſe name is even derived from 
Mars: as if the ſame God, who gave birth 
to this City, for the good of nations, had 

* given birth alſo to you, for the good of this 
p City. Death in flight is ſcandalous; in vic- 
-* tory glorious ; wherefore whilſt thoſe impi- 
* ous wretches, whom you flew, will ſuffer 
the puniſhment of their parricide in the inſer- 
nal regions; you, who breathed your laſt in 
* victory, have obtained the place and feat of 
the pious. The life given to us by nature 1s 
** ſhort; but the memory of a life well ſpent, 
* everlaſting : if it were not longer than this 
* life, who would be ſo mad, at the expenſe 
of the greateſt pains and danger, to contend 
for the prize of glory? your lot therefore 1s 
happy, O you, white you lived, the braveſt, 
* now the holieſt of ſoldiers : for the fame ol 


ce 


« your virtue can never be loſt, either by the 


* ſorgetfulneſs of thoſe Who are now alive, ot 
© the ſilence of thoſe who ſhall come hereafter; 
* ſince the Senate and people of Rome have 
* raiſed to you, as it were, with their owa 
„% hand an immortal monument. There haye 
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* been many great and famous armies in the 
« Punic, Gallic, Italic, wars; yet no ſuch ho- 
* nor was ever done to any of them. I wiſh 
that we could ſtill do greater, ſince you have 
done the greateſt ſervices to us: you drove 
* Antony mad with rage, from the City: you 
«* repulſed him when he attempted to return : 
* a fabric therefore ſhall be erected of magnificent 
„work; and letters engraved upon it, the eter- 
„nal witneſſes of your divine virtue; nor will 
* thoſe who ſee or hear of your monument, 
* ever ceaſe talking of you: ſo that inſtead 
* of this frail and mortal condition of life, you 
have now acquired an immortality '**, ” 
* He then renews their former aſſurances to the 
* old Legions, of the full and punctual pay- 
* ment of all, which had been promiſed to them, 
* as ſoon as the war ſhould be over; and for 
* thoſe, in the mean time, who had loſt their 
* lives for their country, he propoſes, that 
the ſame rewards which would have been 
given to them if they had lived, ſhould be 
given immediately to their parents, children, 
* wives, or brothers. — All which he in- 
cludes, as uſual, in the form of a decree, which 
was ratified by the Senate. 

Antony being cruelly mortified by. this defeat, 
kept himſelf cloſe within his Camp, and reſolved 
to hazard nothing farther, but to act only on the 
defenſive; except by haraſſing the enemy with 
his Horſe, in which be was far fuperior. He till 
hoped to make himſelf maſter of Modena, which 
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was reduced to extremity ; and by the ſtrength 
of his works, to prevent their throwing any re. 
hef into it. Hirtius and Octavius, on the other 
hand, elate with victory, were determined at all 
hazards to relieve it; and after two or three 
days ſpent in finding the moſt likely place of 
breaking through the intrenchments, they made 
their attack with ſuch vigor, that Antony, rather 
than ſuffer the town to be ſnatched at laſt out 
of his hands, choſe to draw out his Legions, 
and come to a general battle. The fight was 
bloody and obſtinate; and Antony's men though 
obliged to give ground, bravely diſputed every 
inch of it: till D. Brutus, taking the opportunity 
at the ſame time to ſally out of the Town, at 
the head of his garriſon, helped greatly to deter. 
mine and complete the victory: Hirtius puſhed 
his advantage with great ſpirit, and forced his 
way into Antony's Camp; but when he had gain- 
ed the middle of it, was unfortunately killed 
near the General's Tent : Pontius Aquila, one of 
the Conſpirators, was killed likewiſe in the ſame 
place: but Octavius, who followed to ſupport 
them, made good their attempt, and kept poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Camp, with the entire defeat and de 
ſtruction of Antony's beſt troops: while Antony 
himſelf, with all his horſe, fled with great prect- 
pitation towards the Alps. Some writers give a 
different relation of this action, but from the facts 


and circumſtances of it, delivered by Cicero, this 


appears to be the genuine account. The Conſul 
Panſa died the day following of his wounds at 
Bononia 
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SECT. XL 


Tus entire defeat of Antony's army made all A. Urb. 710. 
people preſently imagine, that the war was at an Cie. 64. 


end, and the liberty of Rome eſtabliſhed : which 
would probably have been the caſe, if Antony 
had either periſhed in the action, or the Conſuls 
ſurvived it: but the death of the Conſuls; though 
not felt ſo ſenſibly at firſt, in the midſt of their 
joy for the victory, gave the fatal blow to all 
Cicero's ſchemes ; and was the immediate cauſe of 
the ruin of the Republic'. Hirtius was a man 
of letters and politeneſs ; intimately intruſted with 
Czſar's counſels, and employed to write his acts: 
but as he was the proper creature of Cæſar, and 
ſtrongly infected with party, ſo his views were 
all bent on ſupporting the power that had raiſed 
him, and ſerving his Patron, not the public. In 
the beginning therefore of the civil war, when he 
was Tribune of the people, he publiſhed a law, 
to exclude all, who were in arms with Pompey, 
from any employment or Office in the ſtate * :; 
which made him particularly obnoxious to the 
Pompeians, who conſidered him as their moſt in- 
veterate enemy. Panſa, whoſe Father had been 
proſcribed by Sylla*, was attached with equal zeal 
to Ceſar, as to the head and reviver of the Marian 
cauſe ; and ſerved him in all his wars with ſingular 
affection and fidelity; he was a grave, ſincere, 
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and worthy man; and being naturally more mo. 
derate and benevolent than Hirtius, was touched 
with the ruin of his country, and the miſeries of 
the oppreſſed Pompeians ; many of whom he re. 
lieved by his humanity ; and reſtored by his in. 
tereſt to the City and their eſtates ** This made 

him very popular, and gained him the eſteem of 
all the honeſt ; ſo that Caſſius, in defending his 
Epicuriſm to Cicero, alledges Panſa, as an example 
of thoſe genuine Epicureans , who placed their 
pleaſure or chief good in virtuous acts. Before 
their entrance into the Conſulſhip, Quintus Cicero 
gave a moſt wretched account of them both; *as 
ane a lewd, luxurious pair; not fit to be truſted 

* with the command of a paultry Town, much 
* leſs of the Empire; and ſays, ** that if they 
* were not removet} from the helm, the Republic 
* would certainly be loſt; ſince Antony would 
* eaſily draw them into a partnerſhip of his crimes; 
* for when he ſerved with them in Gaul, he had 
<* ſeen incredible inſtances of their effeminacy and 
« debauchery, in the face even of the enemy. — 
But we muſt charge a great part of this character 
to the peeviſhneſs and envy of Quintus: for what. 
ever they had been before, they were certainly 
good Conſuls; and out of their affection to Cicero, 
and regard to his authority, governed themſelves 
generally in all great affairs, by his maxims. They 
were perſuaded, that the deſign of revenging 
Czfar's death would throw the Republic again into 


convulſions ; and flowed from no other motive, 


than the ambition of poſſefling Czfar's place ; and 
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reſolved therefore to quell by open force all attempts 
againſt the public peace. From their long adherence 
to Cæſar, they retained indeed ſome prejudices in 
favor of that pafty; and were loth to proceed to 
extremities, till pacific meaſures were found ineffec- 
tual. This gave Cicero ſome reaſon to blame, 
but never to diſtruſt them; to complain of their 
phlegm and want of vigor, as detrimental to the 
common cauſe: yet while they were generally 
ſuſpe cted by others, he always thought them 
ſincere, though they did not in all cafes act up to 


his wiſhes. The event confirmed his judgment 


of them: for they both not only expoſed, but 
loſt their lives with the greateſt courage in the 
defence of the Republic; and ſhowed themſelves 
to be the very men, which Cicero had conſtantly 
affirmed them to be; and though he imputes ſome 
little blame to Hirtius , yet of Panſa, he declares, 
that he wanted neither courage from the firſt, nor 
fidelity to the. laſt *, of. 6: GE 

If they had lived to reap the fruits of their 
victory, their power and authority would have 
been ſufficient to reſtrain Octavius within the 
bounds of his duty; and ſuſtain the tottering 
Republic, till Brutus and Caſſius could arrive 
to their aſſiſtance; and Plancus and D. Brutus 
unite themſelves in the ſame cauſe, and give it 
a firm eſtabliſhment in their Conſulſhip of the 
next year: all whoſe armies, together with the 
African Legions, were far ſuperior to any force 
that could have been brought againſt them. But 
the death of the two Conſuls placed Octavius at 
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once above control, by leaving him the maſter 
of both their armies: eſpecially of all the vete. 
rans; who were diſaffected to D. Brutus, and 
could not be induced to follow him: and it fell 
out ſo lucky and appoſite to all Octavius's views, 
as to give birth to a general perſuaſion, chat they 
hodveceived foul play, and were both of them kill 
ed oy his contrivance , for he was obſerved to be 
the firſt man who took up Hirtius's body in the 
Camp; where ſome imagined him to have been 
killed by his own ſoldiers ; and Panſa's Phyſician, 
Glyco , was actually thrown into Priſon by Tor. 
quatus, Panſa's Quæſtor, upon a ſuſpicion of 
having -poiſoned his wounds. But the chief 
ground of that notion ſeems to have lain in the 
fortunate coincidence of the fact with the 1ntereſts 
of Octavius : for M. Brutus thought it incredible, 
and in the moſt preſſing manner begged of Cicero, 
to procure Glyco's enlargement, and protect him 
from any harm; as being a worthy ,, modeſt man, 
incapable of ſuch a villany ; and who, of all others, 
ſuffered the greateſt loſs by Panſa's death®. 
Cicero was ſoon aware of the dangerous turn 
which this event was likely to give to ther 
affairs ; and within a day or two after the news, 
intimates his apprehenſion of it to Brutus: 
« Young Cæſar, ſays he, © has a wonderful dif 
& poſition to virtue: I wiſh that I may goven 
«© him as eaſily, in all this height of honor and 
* power, as I have hitherto done: the thing * 
© now much harder; yet I do not deſpair of it: 
* for the youth is perſuaded, and chiefly b) 
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« me, that we owe our preſent ſafety to him: 
« and in truth, if he had not at firſt driven 
« Antony from the City, all had been loſt *.” 
But as he found Octavius grow. daily more and 
more untractable, ſo he began to exhort and im- 
plore Brutus in every Letter, to bring his a v 
into Italy, as the only thing which could ve 
them in their preſent circumſtances : and to en- 
force his own authority, he procured a vote alſo 
of the Senate, to call him home with his Legions 
to the defence of the Republic. 

At Rome, however, the general rejoicings ſtifled 
all preſent attention to the loſs of their Conſuls; 
and Antonys friends were ſo dejected for ſome 
time, that they gave Cicero no more oppoſition 
in the Senate : where he poured out all imaginable 
honors on the deceaſed, Hirtius, Panſa and Aquila; 
decreed an ovation to Cæſar; and added a number 
of days to their Thankſgiving, in honor of D. Bru- 
tus : whoſe deliverance happening to fall upon his 
birth - day, he decreed likewiſe, that his name 
ſhould be aſcribed ever after to that day, in the Faſti 
or public Kalendars, for a perpetual memorial of 
the victory. Antony's adherents were alſo declared 
enemies: in which number Servilius himſelf in- 
cluded Ventidius; and moved, to give Caſſius the 
command of the war againſt Dolabella; to whom 
Cicero joined Brutus, in caſe that he ſhould find 
it uſeful to the Republic **. 

The decree of an Ovation to Octavius was 
blamed by Brutus and his friends“: yet ſeems 
to have been wiſely and artfully deſigned : for 
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while it carried an appearance of honor, it would 
regularly have ſtript him of his power, if he 
bad made uſe of it: ſince his commiſſion was to 
expire of courſe, and his army to be diſſolved, 
upon his firſt entrance into the City : but the 
confuſion of the times made laws and cuſtoms of 
little effect with thoſe who had the power to dif. 
penſe with them. 

The Commanders abroad were : fo ſtruck with 
Antony's defeat, that they redoubled their aſſuran. 
ces to Cicero of their firmneſs and zeal for the 
common cauſe. Lepidus eſpecially , who had ſuf. 
fered two of his Lieutenants, Silanus and Culleo, 
to carry ſuccours to Antony at Modena, labors 
to excuſe it in a civil and humble ſtrain, and to 
perſuade Cicero, ©that they had done it againſt 
c his orders; and though, for their former relation 
« to him, he was unwilling to puniſh them with 


ce the laſt ſeverity, yet he had not ſince employed 


« or received them even into his Camp. He ac- 
« quaints him, that Antony was arrived in his 
« Province, with one Legion, and a great multi- 
« tude of men unarmed, but with all his Horſe; 
« which was very ſtrong ; and that Ventidius 
« had joined him with three Legions : that he 
« was marching out againſt him with all his 
« forces; and that many of Antony's Horſe and 
« Foot daily deſerted him. — That for himſelf, 
« he would never be wanting in his duty to the 
« Senate and the Republic — thanks him for not 
« giving credit to the falſe reports which were 
“ ſpread of him: and above all, for the late honors 
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« that he had decreed to him — begs him to expect 
« every thing from him, which could be expected 
« from an honeſt man, and to take him under his 
* ſpecial protection * 
Pollio ſtill more explicitely „ © that there 
« was no time now for loitering, or expecting 
the orders of the Senate — that all who wiſhed 
to preſerve the Empire, and the very name of 
« the Roman people, ought to lend their preſent 
help — That nothing was more dangerous, than 
* to give Antony leiſure to recollect himſelf. — 
„That for his part, he would neither deſert not 
„ ſurvive the Republic — was grieved only for 
his being at ſuch a diſtance that he could not 
come ſo ſoon as he wiſhed to its relief, &c.**.” 
Plancus ſent word, “ that he was taking 
* all poſſible care to oppreſs Antony, if he 
came into that country. — That if he came 
* without any conſiderable body of troops, he 
* ſhould be able to give a good account of 
* him, though he ſhould be received by Lepidus; 
* or if he biought any force with him, would 
* undertake that he ſhould do no harm in thoſe 
X _ parts, till they could ſend him ſuccours ſuffi- 
cient to deſtroy him — that he was then 
in a treaty with Lepidus, about uniting their 
forces in the ſame cauſe, by the mediation of 
" Laterenſis and Furnius; nor would be hin- 
* dered by his private quarrel with the man, from 
' concurring with his greateſt enemy in the 
"ſervice of the commonwealth '*. lu an- 
other Letter he ſpeaks with great contempt of 
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* Antony's ſhattered forces, though joined with 
* thoſe of Ventidius, the Mule - driver, as he 
* calls him; and is confident, that if he could 
* have met with them, they would not have 
* ſtood an hour before him. 
The Conquerors at Modena were much cen- 
ſured in the mean time for giving Antony lei. 
ſure to eſcape: but Octavius from the begin. 
ning had no thoughts of purſuing him: he had 
already gained what he aimed at; had reduced 
Antony's power ſo low, and raiſed his own ſo 
high, as to be in condition to make his own 
terms with him in the partition of the Empire; 
of which he ſeems to have formed the plan from 
this moment: whereas if Antony had been whol- 
ly deſtroyed, together with the Conſuls, the 
Republican party would have probably been too 
ſtrong for him and Lepidus ; who, though Maſter 
of a good army, was certainly a weak General”: 
when he was preſſed therefore to purſue Antony, 
he contrived ſtill to delay it, -till it was too late; 
taking himſelf to be more uſefully employed, n 
ſecuring to his intereſts the troops of the Conſuls 
Cicero was particularly diſguſted at An 
tony's eſcape; and often expoſtulates upon i 
with D. Brutus: he tells him, © that if Antony 
* ſhould ever recover ſtrength again, all hi 
“great fervices to the Republic would come 
* to nothing — it_was reported, ſays he, 1 
© Rome, and all people believed it, that he ws 
* fled with a few unarmed, diſpirited men; 


„ 2nd himſelf almoſt broken - hearted : but if i 
| | | be 
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« be ſo with him, as J hear it is, that you can- 
not fight him again without danger; he does 
© not ſeem to have fled from Modena, but to 
c have changed only the ſeat of the war. 
« Wherefore men are now quite different from 
« what they were: ſome even complain that 
« you did not purſue him; and think that 'be 
might have been deſtroyed , if diligence had 
« been uſed: ſuch is the temper of people, and 

« above all of ours, to abuſe their liberty againſt 
« thoſe by whom they obtained it; it is your 
4 part, however, to take care that there be no 
d real ground of complaint. The truth of the 
© caſe is, he who oppreſſes Antony, puts an 
“ end to the war. What the force of that is, 
« it is better for you to conſider, than for me 
* to write more explicitly. 

D. Brutus, in his anſwer, gives him the 
reaſons why he could not follow Antony ſo ſoon 
as he wiſhed : © I had no horſe, ” ſays he, © no 
© carriages ; did not know that Hirtius was killed; 
“ had no confidence in Cæſar, before I met and 
© talked with him, thus the firſt day paſſed. The 
© next morning early I was ſent for by Panſa to 
* Bononia ; but on the road met with an account 

© of his death: I ran back to my little army; for 
4 ſo 1 may truly call it: it is extremely reduced, 

* and in ſad condition for want of all things: lo 

* that Antony gained two days of me, and made 
5 much greater journeys in flying, than I could 

in purſuing ; for his troops went ſtraggling; 


* mine in order. Wherever he paſled, he opened 
Vor. III. 
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< all the priſons, carried away the men, and ſtopt 
« no where till he came to the Fords. This place 
© lies between the Appennine and the Alps; a 
« moſt difficult country to march through : when 
« 1] was thirty miles from him, and Ventidius had 
cc already joined him, a copy of his ſpeech was 
© brought to me, in which he begs of his ſoldiers 
“ to follow him croſs the Alps; and declares, that 
© he acted in concert with Lepidus : but the 
« ſoldiers cried out, eſpecially thoſe of Ventidius, 
* for he has very few of his own that they would 
* either conquer or periſh in Italy; and began 
* to beg, that he would go to Pollentia : when he 
* could not over-rule them , he put off his march 
„ to the next day. Upon this intelligence, I pre. 
* ſently ſent five Cohorts before me to Pollentia, 
© and followed them . myſelf with the army: my 
* detachment came to the place an hour before 
„ 'Trebellius, with Antony's Horſe : this gave me 
an exceeding joy; for I eſteem it equal to a 
„victory, &. 

In another Letter he ſays, © that if Cefar 

* would have been perſuaded by him to croſs 
* the Appennine, he could have reduced Antony 
eto ſuch ſtraits , that he muſt have been deſtroyed 
* by want rather than the-ſword ; but that they 
© could neither command Czxſar , nor Cæſar his 
«© own troops; both which circumſtances were very 
©« bad, &a . This authentic account from 
D. Brutus confutes two facts, which are delivered 
by an old Hiſtorian, and generally received by all 
the moderns ; firſt , that Octavius, after the victory, 


refuſed to have any conference with D. Brutus; and 
that Brutus, for that reaſon, forbad him to enter his 
Province , or to purſue Antony : ſecondly, that 
Panſa, in his laſt moments, ſent for Octavius, and 
adviſed him to an union with Antony againſt the 
Senate **. For it is evident, that on the very day 
of the victory, there was actually a conference 
between the two firſt ; which paſſed in ſo amicable 
a manner, as'to eaſe Brutus of the jealouſy which 
he had before conceived of Octavius: and Panſa's 
death happened ſo early the next morning, that 
it left no room for the pretended advice and ſpeech 
which is made for him to Octavius: eſpecially 
ſince it appears on the contrary , that inſtead of 
Octavius, Panſa really ſent for D. Brutus, when 
be ſound himſelf dying, as if diſpoſed rather 
to communicate ſomething for the ſervice of 
that cauſe, in which he had loſt his life. But 
both the ſtories were undoubtedly forged after- 
wards, to ſave Octavius's honor , and give a 
better color to that ſudden change of meaſures , 
which from this hour he was determined to 
purſue *?, | 

C. Antony was ftill a priſoner with M. Brutus, 
whoſe indulgence gave him an opportunity of 
practiſing upon the ſoldiers, and raifing a ſedition 
in the Camp, which created no ſmall trouble to 
Brutus, The foldiers, however, ſoon repented of 
their raſhneſs, and killed the authors of it; and 
would have killed Antony too , if Brutus would 
have delivered him into their hands : but he 
could not be induced to take his life , though 
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this was the ſecond offence of the fache kind; but 


pretending, that he would order him to be 
thrown into the Sea , ſent him to be ſecured on 
ſhip-board , either from doing or ſuffering any 
farther miſchief ** : of which he wrote an ac. 
count to Cicero, who returned the following 
anſwer, 


As to the ſedition in the fourth Legion about 


C. Antony, you will take what I ſay in good 


14 
cc 
cc 


part; I am better pleaſed with the ſeverity of 
the ſoldiers than with yours. I am extremely 
glad that you have had a trial of the affection 
of your Legions and the Horſe — as to what 
you write , that I am purſuing the Antonys 
much at my eaſe, and praiſe me for it;! 
ſuppoſe you really think fo : but I do not by any 
means approve your diſtinction , when you ſay, 
that our animoſity ought to be exerted rather in 
preventing civil wars, than in revenging ourſelves 
on the vanquiſhed. I differ widely from you, 
Brutus, not that I yield to you in clemency; 
but a ſalutary ſeverity is always preferable to 
a ſpecious ſhow of mercy. If we are ſo fond 
of pardoning , there will be no end of civil 
wars: but you are to look to that: for I can 
ſay of myſelf, what Plautus's old man ſays in 
the Trinummus ; life is almoſt over with me; 
it is you who are the moſt intereſted in it. You 
will be undone , Brutus, believe me, if you do 
not take care ; for you will not always have the 
people, nor the Senate, nor a Leader of the 
Senate , the ſame as now. Take this , as from 
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« the Pythian Oracle; nothing can be more 


* true . 

Brutus's wife, Porcia, notwithſtanding the 
tragical ſtory which the old writers have dreſſed 
up , of the manner of her killing herſelf upon the 
news of her huſband's unhappy fate **, died 


moſt probably about this time at Rome of a 


lingering illneſs. She ſeems to have been in a bad 
ſtate of health when Brutus left Italy, where ſhe 
is {aid to have parted from him with the utmoſt 
grief and floods of tears, as if conſcious that 
ſhe was taking her laſt leave of him : and Plutarch 
ſays, that there was a Letter of Brutus extant in 
his days , if it was genuine, in-which he lamented 
her death, and complained of his friends for 
neglecting ber i in her laſt ſickneſs : this however, 
is cert ain, chat in a Letter to Atticus, he gives 
a hint of Porcia's indiſpoſition, with a n 
compliment to Atticus for his care of her” : and 
the following Letter of condolence to dir from 
Cicero, can hardly be applied to any other oc- 
caſion but that of her death, 


* * * 
4 : 


Cicero to Brutus. 


* I ſhould perform the ſame office which you 
© formerly did in my loſs , of comforting you by 
Letter, did I not know that you cannot want 
* thoſe remedies ia your grief, with which you 
K relieved mine. I wiſh only that you may now 

cure yourſelf more eaſily than at that time you 
* cured me-; for it would be ſtrange in ſo great a 
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man as you, not to be able to practiſe what he 
“0 had preſcribed to another. As for me, not only 
* the reaſons which you then collected, but your 
very authority deterred me from indulging my 
* ſorrow to'excefs. For when you thought me to 
* behave myſelf, with greater ſoſtneſs than became 
a man, eſpecially one who uſed to comfort 
others, you chid me with more ſeverity than 
it was uſual for you to expreſs : fo that, out of 
* a reverence to your judgment, I rouſed myſelf; 
* and- by 'the acceſſion of your authority , took 
* every thing that I had learnt or read, or heard 
on that ſubſe, to have the greater weight. Yet 
my part, Brutus, at that time was only to ad 
% agreeably to duty and to Nature: but yours, 
as we ſay, is to be acted on the ſtage, and before 
** the people. For when the eyes, not only of 
* your:army., but of all the City, nay, of all the 
world, are upon you, it is wholly indecent for 
one, by whom. we other mortals are made the 
* ſtouter, to betray any dejection or want d 
courage. You have ſuffered, indeed, a great 
* loſs; (for you have loſt that, which has not 
“left its fellow on earth) and muſt be allowed to 
* grieve under ſo cruel a blow; leſt to want all 
** ſenſe of grief ſhould be thought more wretched 
* than grief itſelf : but to do it with moderation, 
is both uſeful to others, and neceſſary to yourſelf. 
** I would write more, if this was not already too 
* much: we expect you and your army: without 
* which , though all other things ſucceed to our 
* wiſhes, we ſhall hardly ever be free. 
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As the time of chufing Magiſtrates now drew 
on , and particularly of filling up the Colleges of 
Prieſts, in which there were many vacancies ; ſo 
Brutus was ſending home many of his young 
Nobles to appear as Candidates at the election; the 
two Bibulus, Domitius, Cato, Lentulus, whom 


he ſeverally recommends to! Cicero's protection. 


Cicero was deſirous that his ſon alſo ſhould come with 
them, to be elected a Prieſt ; and wrote to Brutus, 
to know his mind about it ; and, if he thought 
proper, to ſend him away immediately; for though 
he might be choſen in abſence, yet his ſucceſs 


would be much eaſier if he was preſent **. He 


touches this little affair in ſeveral of his Letters; 
but finding the public diſorders increaſe till every 
day, he procured the election of Prieſts to be 
thrown off to the next year: and Brutus having 
ſent him word in the mean while, that his ſon 
had actually left him, and was coming towards 
Rome, he inſtantly diſpatched a meſſenger, to 
meet him on the road, with orders to ſend him 
back again, though he found him landed in Italy: 
fince nothing, he ſays , could be more agreeable 
either to himſelf, or more honorable to his fon 2 
than his continuance with Brutus ; 
Not long after the battle of Modena „the 
news of Dolabella's defeat and death from 
Aſia, brought a freſh occaſion of joy to Cicero, 
and his friends at Rome. Dolabella, after his 
ſucceſs againſt Trebonius , having pillaged that 
Province of it's money, and of all things uſeful 


for war, marched forward to execute his grand 
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deſign upon Syria; for which he had been making 
all this preparation: but Caſſius was beforehand 
with, bim, and having got poſſeſſion of that 
Country , and of all the armies in it , was much 
ſuperior to him in force. Dolabella, however, made 
his way with ſome ſucceſs through Cilicia , and 
came, before Antioch in Syria, but was denied 
admittance into it ; and after ſome vain attempts 
to take it, being repulſed with loſs, marched to 
Laodicea ; which had before invited, and now 
opened .it's gates to him, Here Caſſius came up 
with him, and preſently inveſted the place: where, 
after he had deſtroyed Dolabella's fleet, in two 
or three naval engagements, he ſhut him up cloſely 
by ſea, as well as land: till Dolabella , ſeeing no 
way to eſcape, and the Town unable to hold out 
any longer, killed himſelf , to prevent his falling 
alive into Caſſius's hands, and ſuffering the ſame 
treatment, which he had ſhown to Trebonius: but 
Caſſius generouſly ordered his body to be buried, 
with that of his Lieutenant Octavius, who killed 
himſelf alſo with him. 

D. Brutus was now. at laſt purſuing Antony, 
or r rather obſerving the, motions of his flight: 
he had with him, beſides his own. forces, the 
new Legions of the late Conſuls, while all the 
Veterans put themſelves under the command of 
Octavius: ſo that after Antony was joined by 
Ventjdius with three Legions, Brutus was hard. 
ly ſtrong enough either to fight with him, or, 
What be rather aimed hh to hinder his n 
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the Alps to Lepidus. He deſired Cicero there- 


fore, to write to Lepidus, not to receive him, 
though he was ſure , he ſays, that Lepidus would 


never do any thing that was right; and wiſhes, 


likewiſe, that Cicero would confirm Plancus; 
ſince by ſome of Antony's papers, which fell in- 
to his hands, he' perceived, that Antony had not 
loſt all hopes of him; and thought himſelf ſure of 
Lepidus and Pollio. Of which he gave Plancus 
immediate notice, and ſignified, that he was 
coming forward with all expedition to join with 
him ** . But he complains much in all his Let- 
ters, of his want of money, and the ſad condi- 
tion of his army; which was not contemptible 
for the number, but the kind of his troops; 
being of the moſt part, new raiſed men, bare and 
needy of all things. © I cannot, ” ſays he, 

maintain my ſoldiers any longer. When 1 
* firſt undertook to free the Republic, I had 

above three hundred thouſand pounds of my 

own in money: but now am ſo far from ha- 

* ving any thing, that I have involved all my 
2 friends in debt for me. I have ſeven Legi- 

* ons to provide forg conſider with what diffi- 

 culty : had I the treaſures of Varro, I could 

not ſupport the expenſe *. * He deſired 
. a preſent ſupply of money, and ſome 
Veteran Legions, eſpecially the fourth and Mar- 
tial which continued ſtill with Octavius. This 
was decreed to him readily with the Senate, at 
the motion of Druſus and Paulus, Lepidus's 
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218 THE LIFE OF 
brother: but Cicero wrote him word, “ that 
all, who knew thoſe Legions the beſt; affirm. 
ed, that they would not be induced by any 

© terms to ſerve under him: that money, hoy. 
ever, ſhould certainly be provided for him“ 

and concludes by obſerving, that if Lepidus 

* ſhould receive Antony, it would throw them 
again into great difficulties: but that it was 
* Bratus's part, to take care that they ſhould 

* have no cauſe to fear the event: for as to 

* himſelf, that he could not poſſibly do more, 
« than he had already done: but wiſhed: to fee 

„D. Brutus the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious 

10 omen ho | 75 +: | . | 45s 

Plancus, as it is hinted above, was carrying 
on a negociation with Lepidus, to unite their 
forces againſt Antony: it was managed on Plan- 
cus's ſide by Furnius; on Lepidus's, by Laterenſis, 
one of his Lieutenants; a true friend to the Re- 
public, and zealous to engage his General to his 
intereſts; and Lepidus himſelf diſſembled ſo well, 
as to perſuade them of his ſincerity; ſo that Plan- 
cus was marching forward in great haſte to join 
with him; of which he gave Cicero a particular 

account. 5 


Plancus to Cicero. 


«After I had written my Letters, I thought 
cc it of ſervice to the public, that you ſhould be 
* informed of what has ſince happened. My di. 
© ligence, I hope, has been of uſe both to myſelf 
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« and to the Commonwealth: for I have been 
« treating with Lepidus by perpetual meſſages; 
« that laying aſide all former quarrels, he would 
be reconciled, and ſuccour the Republic in 
“common with me, and ſhow more regard to 
« himſelf, his children, and the City, than to a 
4 deſperate abandoned Robber; in which caſe he 
might depend on my. ſervice and aſſiſtance for 
& all occaſions: I tranſacted the affair by Laterenſis. 
He pawned his faith, that if he could not keep 
4 Antony out of his Province, he would purſue 
“him, by open war; begged that I would come 
© and join forces with him, and ſo much the more, 
©* becauſe Antony was ſaid to be ſtrong in Horſe; 
* whereas Lepidus's could hardly be called indif- 
* ferent: for not many days before, even out of 
«© his ſmall number, ten, who were reckoned his 
© beſt, came over to me. As ſoorr as I was in- 
formed of this, I reſolved without delay, to 
* ſupport Lepidus'in the execution of his good 
* intentions: I ſaw, of what benefit my joining 
* him would be, either for purſuing and deſtroying 
* Antony's Horſe with mine, or for correcting 
* and reſtraining, by the preſence of my army, 
* the corrupt and diſaffected part of Lepidus's. 
* Having made a bridge therefore in one day 
* over the Iſere, a very great river in the territory 
* of the Allobroges, I paſſed with my army on 
it WI © the twelfth of May: but having been informed 
x WH © that L. Antony was ſent before with ſome Horſe 
i. Land Cohorts to Forum Julii, I had ſent my bro- 
if WM © ther the day before with four thouſand Horſe 
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* to meet with him, intending to follow myſelf 
« by great journeys with four Legions, and the 
ce reſt of my Horſe, without the heavy baggage. 
* If we have any tolerable fortune for the Repub. 
* lic, we ſhall here put an end to the audacioul. 
“ neſs of the deſperate; and to all our own trou- 
ple: but if the Robber, upon hearing of my 
* arrival, ſhould run back again into Italy, it wil 
be Brutus's part to meet with him there: who 
* will not be wanting, I know either in counſel, 
or courage, but if that ſhould happen, I wil 
fend my brother alſo with the Horſe, to follow 
* and preſerve Italy from being ravaged by hin, 
Take care of your health, and love me as! 
© love you. — 

But Lepidus was acting all the while a treacher- 
ous part being determined at all hazards to ſupport 
Antony; and though he kept him at a diſtance for 
ſome time, and ſeemed to be conſtrained at laſt 
by his own ſoldiers to receive him; yet that was 
only to ſave appearances, till he could do it 
with advantage and ſecurity to them both: his 
view in treating with Plancus was probably to 
amuſe and draw him ſo near to them, that when 
he and Antony were actually joined, they might 
force him into the ſame meaſures, without his 
being able to help it, or to retreat from them. 
When he was upon the point therefore of joining 
camps with Antony, he ſent word to Plancus, 

who was within forty miles of him, to ſtay 
where he then was, till he ſhould come up to 
him: but Plancus ſuſpecting nothing, thought it 
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better ſtill to march on; till Laterenſis, perceiving 
how things were turning, wrote him word in all 
haſte, that neither Lepidus nor his army were to 
be truſted; and that he himſelf was deſerted; 
exhorting © Plancus to look to himſelf, leſt he 
« ſhould be drawn into a Snare, and to perform 
* his duty to the Republic; for that he had dif- 


* charged his faith, by giving him this warning, 


(6 &c. gel ” 

Plancus gave Cicero a particular account of all 
theſe tranſactions; he acquaints him, © that Lepidus 
* and Antony joined their camps on the twenty- 

* eighth of May, and the ſame day marched for- 

ward towards him: of all which he knew no- 
* thing, till they were come within twenty miles 
* of him: that upon the firſt intelligence of it, 
he retreated in all haſte; repaſſed the Iſere, 
* and broke down the bridges which he had built 
* upon it, that he might have leiſure to draw all 
* his forces together, and join them with his 
* Colleague D. Brutus, whom he expected in three 
"days — that Laterenſis, whoſe ſingular fidelity 


* he ſhould ever acknowledge, when he found | 


* himſelf duped by Lepidus, laid violent hands 
upon himſelf; but being interrupted in the act, 
was thought likely to live — he deſires that 
Octavius might be ſent to him with his forces; 
or if he could not come in perſon, that his 
army, however, might be ſent, ſince his intereſt 
was ſo much concerned in it — that as the whole 

body of the rebels was now drawn into one 
Camp, they ought to act againſt them with the 
* Whole force of the Republic, Se... 
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The day after his union with Antony, Lepidus 
wrote a ſhort Letter to the Senate, wherein, he 
* calls the gods and men to witneſs, that he had 
* nothing ſo much at heart as the public ſaſety 
* and liberty; of which he ſhould ſhortly have 
given them proofs, had not fortune prevented 
* bim: for that his ſoldiers, by a general mutiny 
and ſedition, had plainly forced him to take ſo 
« great a multitude of Citizens under his protection. 
„He beſeeches them, that laying aſide all their 
private grudges, they would conſult the good 
of the whole Republic; nor in a time of civil 
«* diſſenſion treat his clemency, and that of his 
army, as criminal and traiterous **.” 

D. Brutus on the other hand joined his army 
with Plancus, who acted with him for ſome time 
with great concord, and the affection of the whole 
Province on their fide: which being ſignified in 
their common Letters to Rome, gave great hopes 
ſtill and courage to all the honeſt there. Ina 
Letter of Plancus to Cicero, you know, © ſays 
he, I imagine, the ſtate of our forces: in ny 
camp there are three veteran Legions, wit 
„one new, but the beſt of all others of that ſort: 
in Brutus's, one veteran Legion, another of two 
years ſtanding , eight of new levies: fo that our 
* whole army is great in number, little in ſtrength: 
* for what ſmall dependence there is in a frell 
* ſoldier, we have oft experienced to our coll 
lf the African troops, which are veteran, 0 
Ceæſar's ſhould join us, we ſhould willingly put 
« all to the hazard of a battle; as I faw Cxſars 
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« tz be the neareſt, ſo I have never ceaſed to 
„ preſs him, nor he to aſſure me that he would 
« come inſtantly, though I perceive that he had 
« no ſuch thought, and 1s quite gone off into 
other meaſures: yet I bave ſent our friend 
* Furnius again to him, with Letters and in- 
« ſtructions, if he can poſſibly do any good 
* with him. You know, my dear Cicero, that 
* as to the love of young Cæſar, it belongs to 
* me in comman with you: for on the account 
either of my intimacy with his uncle when 
* alive, it was neceſſary for me to protect and 
* cheriſh him; or becauſe he himfelf, as far as 
„J have been able to obſerve, is of a moſt 
moderate and gentle diſpoſition; or that af- 
* ter ſo remarkable a friendſhip with C. Cæſar, 
* it would be a ſhame for me not to love him, 
* even as my own child, whom he had adopted 
* for his ſon. But what I now write, I write 
* out of grief, rather than ill-will: that An- 
tony now lives: that Lepidus is joined with 
him; that they have no contemptible army; 
that they have hopes, and dare purſue them, 
* 1s all entirely owing to Cæſar. I will not re- 
cal what is long ſince paſſed: but if he had 
* come at the time, when he himſelf declared 
that he would, the war would have been ei— 
* ther now ended, or removed, to their great 
* diſadvantage, into Spain, a Province utterly 
* averſe to them. What motive, or whoſe coun- 
ſels drew him off from a part ſo glorious, nay, 
" fo neceſſary too, and ſalutary to himſelf, and 
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* turned him ſo abſurdly to the thoughts of 3 
« two months Confulſhip , to the terror of all 
* people, I cannot poſſibly comprehend. His 
* friends ſeem capable of doing much good on 
ce this occaſion, both to himſelf and the Republic; 


© and above all others, you; to-whom he has 


greater obligations than any man living, 
« except myſelf; for I ſhall never forget that I am 
& indebted to you for the greateſt. I have given 
cc order to Furnius to treat with him on theſe 
cc affairs; and if I had as much authority with 
« him as I ought, ſhould do him great ſervice, 
« We in the mean time have a very hard part to 
E ſuſtain in the war: for we neither think it ſafe 
© to venture a battle, nor yet by turning our backs, 
to give the enemy an opportunity of doing 
greater miſchief to the Republic: but if either 
« Cxſar would regard his honor, or the African 
« Legions come quickly, we ſhall make you all 
c“ eaſy from this quarter. I beg you to continue 
« your affection to me, and aſſure yourſelf that 
I am ſtrictly yours“. ” 

Upon the news of Lepidus's union with An- 
tony, the Senate, after ſome little time ſpent in 
conſidering the effect of it, being encouraged, 
by the concord of D. Brutus and Plancus, and 
depending on the fidelity of their united forces, 
' voted Lepidus an enemy, on the thirtieth of June; 
and demoliſhed the gilt ſtatue , which they had 
lately erected to him; reſerving till a liberty to 
him and his adherents of returning to their duty 
by the firſt of September“. Lepidus's wife was 
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M. Brutus's ſiſter; by whom he bad fons; whoſe 
fortunes were neceſſarily: ruined by thik vote, 
which confiſcated the Fathers eſtate: for which 
reaſon Servilia, their grandmother, and Gaſſius's 
wife, their aunt, ſolicited Cicero very: earneſtly, 
either that the decree itſelf might not paſs, or 
that the children ſhould be excepted but of it: 
but Cicero could not conſent to oblige them: for 
ſince the firſt was thought neceſſary, the ſecond 
followed of courſe : he gave Brutus, however, a 
particular account of the caſe by Letter. | 


Cicero to Brutus. 


Though I was juſt going to write to you 
* by Meffala Corvinus, yet I would not let our 
friend Vetus come without a Letter. The 
* Republic, Brutus, is now in the utmoſt dan- 
* ger, and after we had conquered, we are 
forced again to fight, by the perfidy and mad- 
neſs of M. Lepidus. On which occaſion , 
* when for the care, with which I have charged 
* myſelf, of the Republic, I had many things 
to make me uneaſy, yet nothing vexed me 
* more, than that I could not yield to the 
* prayers of your mother and ſiſter; for J ima- 
* gined, that I ſhould eaſily ſatisfy you, on 
which I lay the greateſt ſtreſs. For Lepi- 
" dus's caſe could not by any means be diſtin- 
guiſhed from Antony's; nay in all people's 
judgment, was even worſe; ſince after he 
had received. the higheſt honors from the 
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„ Senate and but a few days before had ſent ah 
«excellent Letter to them; on a: ſudden, he 
«6 not only received the broken remains & our 
* enemies,” but now wages a moſt cruel war 
*, againſt us by land and ſea; the event of which 
is - wholly uncertain. When we are deſired 
therefore to extend mercy to his children, not 
* a word is faid, why, if their Father ſhould 
conquer, (which the Gods forbid) we are 
not to expect the laſt puniſhment from him. 
„I am not ignorant how hard it is, that 
„Children ſhould ſuffer for the crimes of their 
Parents: but it was wiſely contrived by the 
* laws, that the love of their Children ſhould 
* make Parents more affectionate to their Coun- 
* try. Wherefore it 1s Lepidus who is cruel 
to his children, not he, who adjudges Lepi. 
dus an enemy: for if, laying down his arms, 
* he were to be condemned only of violence, 
in which no defence could be made ſor him, 
* his children would ſuffer the ſame calamity 
* by the confiſcation of his eſtate. Yet what 
your mother and ſiſter are now ſoliciting 
* againſt, in favor of the children, the very 
* ſame and much worſe, Lepidus, Antony, 
and our other enemies are at this very mo- 
* ment threatening to us all. Wherefore our 
“ greateſt hope is in you and your army: it 15 
* of the utmoſt conſequence both to the Re. 

public in general, and to your honor and 

glory in particular, that, as I wrote to you 
i before. , you come as ſoon. as poſſible into 
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« Ttaly : for the Republic is in great want not 
« only of your forces, but of your counſels. I 
« ſerved Vetus with pleaſure, as you defired 
© me, for his ſingular benevolence and duty to 
you: I found him extremely zealous and af- 
fectionate both to you and the Republic: I 
« ſhall fee my Son, I hope very ſoon; for I 
depend on his coming with you quickly to 
AW 

4 „before he had received this Letter, 
having heard from other friends, what they were 
deſigning at Rome againſt Lepidus, wrote about 
the ſame time, and on the ſame ſubject to Cicero. 


Brutus to Cicero. 


„Other people's fears oblige me to entertain 
* ſome apprehenſions myſelf on Lepidus's account: 
* if he ſhould withdraw himſelf from us, (which 
* will prove, I hope, a raſh, and injurious ſuſ- 
* picion of him) I beg and beſeech you, Cicero, 
* conjuring you by our friendſhip and your affec- 
tion to me, to forget that my ſiſter's children 
are Lepidus's ſons, and to conſider me in the 
place of their Father. If I obtain this of you, 
you will not ſcruple, J am ſure, to do whatever 
you can for them. Other people live differently 
* with their friends : but I can never do enough 
for my ſiſter's children, to ſatisfy either my 
* inclination or my dyty. But what is there, in 
which honeſt men can oblige me, if in reality 
have deſerved to be obliged in any thing) or 
() 2 
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„ in which I can be of ſervice to my mother, 
* ſiſter; and: the boys; if their uncle Brutus has 


not as much weight with you and the Senate, 


* to protect, as their Father Lepidus, to hurt 
*< them? 1feel ſo much uneaſineſs and indignation, 
that 1-neither can, nor ought to write more fully 
to you: for if, in any caſe ſo important and 
* ſo neceſſary, there could be any occaſion for 
words, to excite and confirm you, there is no 
hope that you will do what I wiſh, and what 
is proper. Do not expect therefore any long 
prayers from me: conſider only what I am: 
and that I ought to obtain it; either from 
Cicero, a man the moſt intimately united with 
me; or without regard to our private friendſhip, 

from a conſular Senator of ſuch eminence : pray 
“ ſend me word, as ſoon as you can, what you 
% reſolve to do. July the firſt 7.” 

Cicero perceiving from this Letter, what he 
had no notion of before, how great a ſtreſs Brutus 
laid on procuring this favor for his Nephews, 
prevailed with the Senate to ſuſpend the execution 
of their act, as far as it related to them, till the 
times were more ſettled **. 

Lepidus and Antony were no ſooner joined, 
than a correſpondence was ſet on foot between 
them and Octavius; who from the death of the 
Conſuls, ſhowed but little regard to the authority 
of Cicero, or the Senate ; and wanted only a pre- 
tence for breaking with them. He waited, however, 
a while, to fee what became of Antony; til 
finding himſelf received and ſupported by Lepidus, 
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he began to think it his beſt-fcheme, to enter into 
the league with them; and to concur in what 
ſeemed to be more peculiarly his on part, the 
deſign of revenging the death of his Uncle. Inſtead 
therefore of proſecuting the war any farther ,' he 
was perſuaded by his friends to make a demand 
of the Conſulſhip, though he was not yet above 
twenty years old. This ſtep ſhocked: and terrihed 
the City; not that the Conſulſhip could give him 
any power, which his army bad not already given; 
but as it indicated a dangerous and unſeaſonable 
ambition, grounded on a contempt of the laws 
and the Senate; and above all raiſed a juſt ap- 
prehenſion of ſome attempt againſt the public li- 
berty : ſince, inſtead of leading his army, where 
it was wanted and deſired, againſt their enemies 
abroad, he choſe to march with it towards Rome, 
as if he intended to ſubdue the Republic itſelf. 
There was a report fpread in the mean while 
through the Empire, that Cicero was choſen Con- 
ſul : Brutus mentioning it in a Letter to him, fays, 
If I ſhould ever ſee that day, I ſhall then begin to 
figure to myſelf the true form of a Republic;-fub- 
filing by its own ſtrength **. It is certairr, that 
he might have been declared Conſul, by the una- 
nimous ſuffra ges of the people, if he had deſired 
it; but in times of ſuch violence, the titte of 
ſupreme Magiſtrate without a real power to ſup- 
port it, would have expoſed bim only to more 
immediate danger and inſults from the foldiers ; 


_ whoſe faſtidious inſolence in their demands; was 


Yown, as he complains, infupportable ”.: Some 
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old writers ſay, what the moderns take implicitly 
from them, that he was ' duped, and drawn in 
by Octavius, to favor his pretenſions to the Con. 
ſulſhip, by the hopes of being made his Colleague, 
and governing him in the office“. But the con. 
trary is evident from ſeveral of his Letters; and 
that of all men, he was the moſt averſe to Octavius's 
deſign, and the moſt active in diſſuading him 
from purſuing it. Writing upon it to Brutus, 
as to Cæſar, ſays he, who has been governed 
* hitherto by my advice, and is indeed of an 
excellent diſpoſition, and wonderful firmneſs, 
+ ſome people by moſt wicked Letters, meſſages, 
and fallacious accounts of things, have puſhed 
* him to an afſured hope of the Conſulſhip : as 
* ſoon as I perceived it, I never ceaſed admo. 
* niſhing him in abſence, nor reproaching his 
friends, who are preſent, and who ſeem to 
encourage his ambition: nor did 1 ſcruple to 
lay open the ſource of thoſe traiterous counſels 
jn the Senate: nor do Jever remember the Senate 
and the Magiſtrates to have behaved better on any 
occaſion: for it never happened before in voting 
an extraordinary honor to a powerful , or rather 
* molt powerful man, (ſince power is now mes 
* ſured by force and arms) that no Tribune, ot 
any other magiftrate, nor ſo much as a private 
Senator would move for it: yet in the midk 
of all this firmneſs and virtue, the City is greatly 
* alarmed : for we are abuſed, Brutus, both by 
the licentiouſneſs of the ſoldiers, and the in. 
** ſolence of the general. Every one demands, to 
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« have as much power in the ſtate, as he has 

« means to extort it: no reaſon, no moderation, 

no law, no cuſtom, no duty is at all regarded; 

no judgment or opinion of the ee 3 n 

* ſhame of poſterity, & =o | 

What Cicero ſays in is Letter „ is e e A. Urb. 716. 

able, that in all this height of young Cæſars Cic 64. 
power, there was not a Magiſtrate, nor ſo: much Gan 

as a fingle Senator, Who would move for the 133 
decree of his Conſulſbip the demand of it there- 


N US. 


fore was made by a deputation of his offi cers; and 2 Proius. 
when the e, it more coldly than they 
expected, Cornelius, enturion, throwing back 
his robe and ſhowing them his ſword, boldly 
declared, that if they would not make him Con- 
ſul, that ſhould, But Octavius himſelf ſoon put 
an end to their ſcruples, by marching with his 
legions in an hoſtile manner to the City; where 
he was choſen Conſul with Q. Pedius his Kinſ- 
man, and coheir in part of his Uncle's eſtate, in 
the month of Sextilis, which, on the account of 
this fortunate beginning of his honors , was called 
afterwards from his own ſurname, Auguſtus**. 
The firſt act of his Magiſtracy was, to ſecure 
all the public money , which he found in Rome, 
and make a dividend of it to his ſoldiers. He 
complained loudly of the Senate, © that inſtead 
of paying his army the rewards, which they 
had decreed to them, they were contriving to 
* haraſs them with perpetual toils, and to engage 
them in freſh wars agaioſt Lepidus and Antony: 
and likewiſe, that in the commiſſion granted to 
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ten Senators, to provide lands for. the Legions 
after the war, they bad not named him.“ 
But chere was no juſt grounds for any ſuch com. 

plaint; for thoſe rewards Were not decreed , nor 
intended to be diſtributed, till the war was quite 
ended; and the leaving Ctſar out of the commiſ. 
aber was not from any particular flight but a 
general exception of all, who had the command of 
armies, as improper to be employed in ſuch a 
charge; though Cicero indeed was of a different 
opinion, and preſſed for their being taken in. D. Bru- 
tus and Plancus were excluded as well as Czſar; 

and both of them ſeem likewiſe to have been dil. 
guſted at it; fo that Cicero, Who was one of 
the number, in order to retrieve the imprudence 
of a ſtep, which gave ſuch offence, would not 
ſuffer his Colleagues to do any thing of moment, 

but reſerved the whole affair to the atrival of Cæſat 

and the reſt **. 

But Czſar, beiog now wholly bent on W 
ſides and meaſures, was glad to catch at every 
occaſion oſ quarrelling with the Senate: he charged 
them, with calling him a boy, and treating him 
as ſuch ; and found a pretext alſo againſt Cicero 
himſelf, whom after all the ſervices received from 
him , his preſent views obliged bim to abandon: 
for me buſy informers had told him, that Cicero 
had ſpoken of bim in certain ambiguous terms, 
which carried a double meaning, either of advan 
civg , or taking him off — which Octavius was 
deſirous to have reported every where, and believed 
in the worſt ſenſe. D. Brutus gave Cicero the fit 
notice of it in the follo ate Letter. 
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D. Brutus, i ay Conſul Elect to M. 
T. Cicero. 


What I do hot feel on my own account, my 
„ love and obligations to you make me feel on 
„yours; that is, fear. For after I had been 
often told, what I did not wholly flight, Labeo 
« Segulius, a man always like himſelf, juſt now 
* informs me, that he has been with Cæſar, where 
there was much diſcourſe on you: that Cæſar 
* himſelf had no other complaint againſt you, 
* but for a certain ſaying, which he declared to 
have been ſpoken by you; that the young man 
vas to be praiſed, adorned, taken off **; but 
* he would not be ſo filly, he ſaid, as to put it 
into any man's power to take him off. This, I 
dare ſay , was firſt carried to him, or forged by 
* Segulius himſelf, and did not come from the 
* yourg man. Segulius had a mind likewiſe to 
* perſuade me, that the Veterans talk moſt angrily 
* againſt you; that you are in danger from them; 
* that the chief cahſe of their anger is, becauſe 
neither Cæſar nor I am in the commiſſion of the 

n, but all things tranſacted by your will and 
a _ Pleaſure : : upon hearing this, though I was 

* then upon my march, I did not think it proper 

* to paſs the Alps, till I could firſt learn, how 

matters were going amongſt you, &c. **,” 


To this Cicero anſwered : 


The Gods confound that "IP the greateſt 
* knaye, chat! is, or Was, or ever will be. What, 
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* do you imagine, that he told his ſtory only to 
you, and to Cæſar? he told the ſame to every 
* ſoul, that he could ſpeak with : I love you, 
®* howeyer, my Brutus, as I ought; for acquaint. 
“ ing me with it, how trifling ſoever it be: it is 
* a ſure ſign of your affection. For as to what 
« Segulius ſays, of the complaint of the Veterans, 
* becauſe you and Cæſar were not in the com. 
« miſſion : I wiſh, that I was not in it myſelf; 
for what can be more troubleſome ? but when 
** I propoſed, that thoſe, who had the command 
* of armies, ſhould be included in it; the ſame 
men, who uſed to oppoſe every thing, remon. 
** ſtrated againſt it; ſo that you were excepted, 
* wholly againſt my vote and opinion, &c. . 

As for the ſtory of the words, he treats it, we 
ſee, as too contemptible to deſerve an apology, 
or the pains of diſclaiming it; and it feems indeed 
incredible, that a man of his prudence could ever 
ſay them. If he had harboured ſuch a thought, 
or had been tempted on any occaſion to throw out 
ſuch a hint, we might have expected to find it 
in his Letters to Brutus: yet on the contrary he 
ſpeaks always of Octavius, in terms highly advar- 
tageous, even where he was likely to give diſgult 
by it. But nothing was more common than to 
have ſayings forged for his, which he had never 
ſpoken; and this was one of that ſort ; contrived 
to inſtil a jealouſy into Octavius, or to give him 
a handle at leaſt for breaking with Cicero, which, 
in his preſent circumſtances, he was glad to lay 
hold of: and when the ſtory was once become 
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public, and ſuppoſed to have gained credit with 
Octavius, it is not ſtrange to find it taken up by 
the writers of the following ages, Velleius and 
Suetonius; though not without an intimation from 
the latter of its ſuſpected credit 

While the City was in the utmoſt conſdetumion 
on Cæſar's approach with his army, two Veteran 
Legions from Africa happened to arrive in the 
Tiber, and were received as a ſuccour ſent to them 
from heaven; but this joy laſted not long; for 
preſently after their landing, being corrupted by 
the other ſoldiers, they deſerted the Senate, who 
ſent for them, and joined themſelves to Cæſar. 
Pollio likewiſe, about the ſame time, with two' of 
his beſt Legions from Spain, came to the aſſiſtance 
of Antony and Lepidus; ſo that all the Veterans 
of the weſtern part of the Empire were now 
plainly forming themſelves into one body, to 
revenge the death of their old General. The 
conſent of all theſe armies, and the unexpected 


turn of Antony's affairs, ſtaggered the fidelity of 


Plancus, and induced him alſo at laſt, to deſert his 
Colleague D. Brutus, with whom he had hitherto 
ated with much ſeeming concord: Pollio made 
his peace, and good terms for him with Antony 
and Lepidus; and ſoon after brought him over to 
their Camp with all his troops. 


D. Brutus being thus abandoned and left ta 


ſhift for himſelf, with a needy, mutinous army ; 


eager to deſert, and ready to give him up to his 


enemies, had no other way to ſave himſelf, than 
by flying to his name-ſake in Macedonia; but the 
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diſtance was ſo great, and the country ſo guarded, 
that he was often forced to change his road, for 
fear of being taken; till having diſmiſſed all his 
attendants, and wandered for ſome time alone in 
diſguiſe and diſtreſs, he committed himſelf to the 
protection of am old acquaintance) and hoſt, whom 
he had formerly obliged; where, either through 
treachery or accident, he was ſurpriſed by Antony; 
ſoldiers, who immediately killed him, and returned 
with his head to their General“. 

Several of the old writers have reproached his 
memory with a ſhameful cowardice in the manner 
of ſuffering his death; unworthy of the man who 
had killed Cæſar, and commanded. armies. But 
their accounts are fo various, and ſo inconſiſtent 
with the character of his former life, that we may 
reaſonably ſuſpect them to be forged by thoſe, 
who were diſpoſed to throw all kinds of contu- 
mely on the murderers of Cæſar“. 

But what gave the greateſt ſhock to the whole 
Republican party, was a law contrived by Czar, 
and publiſhed by his Colleague Pedius, to bring 
to trial and juſtice all thoſe, who had been con- 
cerned , either in adviſing , or effecting Cæſars 
death: in conſequence of which, all the conſpira- 
tors were preſently impeached in form by different 
accuſers; and as none of them ventured to appear 
to their citations, they were all condemned of 
courſe; and by a ſecond law interdicted from fire 
and water: Pompey alſo, though he had born no 
part in that act, was added to the number, as an 
irreconcileable enemy to the Cæſarian cauſe: after 
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which, Cæſar, to make amends for the unpopu- 
larity of his law, diſtributed to the Citizens the 
Legacies which his Uncle had left them by 
will“. 

Cicero foreſaw , that things might poſſibly take 
this turn; and Plancus bimſelf prove treacherous; 
and for that reaſon was conſtantly preſſing Brutus 
and Caſſius to haſten to Italy, as the moſt effectual 
means to prevent it: every ſtep that Cæſar took, 
confirmed his apprehenſions, and made him more 
importunate with them to come, eſpecially after 
the union of Antony and Lepidus. In his Letters 
to Brutus, © Fly to us,” fays he, © I beſeech 
you, and exhort Caſhus to the ſame ;. for there 
is no hope of liberty but from your troops ©. 
* If you have any regard for the Republic, for 
* which you were born, you muſt do it inſtantly ; 
* for the war is renewed by the inconſtancy of 
* Lepidus; and Cæſar's army, which was the 
* beſt, is not only of no ſervice to us, but even 
* obliges us to call for your's: as ſoon as ever you 
4 touch Italy, there is not a man, whom we can 
*call a Citizen, who will not immediately be in 
* your Camp. We have D. Brutus indeed happily 
united with Plancus : but you are not ignorant, 
how changeable men's minds are, and how 
infected with party, and how uncertain the 
* events of war: nay, ſhould we conquer, as I 
Fn | hope we fhall, there will be a want of your 

advice and authority to ſettle all affairs. Help 

dus therefore for God's ſake; and as ſoon as 
* poſlible; and aſſure yourſelf, that you did not 
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« do a greater ſervice to your Country on the Ides 
* of March, when you freed it from flavery, than 


cc 


you will do by coming quickly 
After many remonſtrances of the ſame kind, he 


wrote alſo the following Letter. 
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Cicero to Brutus. 


* After I had often exhorted you by Letters 
to come as ſoon as poſlible to the relief of the 
Republic, and bring your army into Italy, and 
never imagined, that your own people had. any 
ſcruples about it; I was deſired by that molt 
prudent and diligent woman, yoor Mother, all 
whoſe thoughts and cares are employed on you, 
that I would come to her on the twenty-fourth 
of July; which I did, as I ought, without 
delay. When I came, I found Caſca, Labeo, 
and Scaptius with her. She preſently entered 
into the affair, and aſked my opinion, whether 
we ſhould ſend for you to Italy; and whether 


I thought it beſt for you to come, or to continue 


abroad. 1 declared, what I took to be the moſt 
for your honor and reputation, that without 
loſs of time you ſhould bring preſent help to 
the tottering and declining ſtate. For what 
miſchief may not one expect from that wal, 
where the conquering armies refuſed to purlue 
a flying enemy; where a General unhurt, unpto- 
voked, poſſeſſed of the higheſt honors, and the 
greateſt fortunes, with a wife, children, and 
near relation to you, has declared war again 
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4 the Commonwealth? I may add, where in ſo 

reat a concord of the Senate and People, there 
« reſides ſtill ſo much diſorder within the walls; 
but the greateſt grief which I feel, while'l am 
4 now writing, is to reflect, that when the 
« Republic had taken my word for a youth, or 
rather a boy, I ſhall hardly have it in my power, 
to make good what I promiſed for him. For it 
is a thing of much greater delicacy and moment, 
* to engage oneſelf for another's ſentiments and 
principles, eſpecially in affairs of importance, 
* than for money: for money may be paid, and 
* the loſs itſelf be tolerable; but how can you 
* pay what you are engaged for to the Republic, 
* unleſs he, for whom you ſtand engaged, will 
h Wl © ſuffer it to be paid? yer I am ſtill in hopes, to 


It * hold him; though many are plucking him away 
), * from me: for his diſpoſition ſeems good, though 
his age be flexible: and many always at hand 
er to corrupt him; who, by.throwing in his way the 


er * ſplendor of falſe honor, think themſelves ſure 
ne of dazzling his good ſenſe and underſtanding. 
ol: Wl © Wherefore to all my other labors this new one 
ut Wi © is added, of ſetting all engines at work to hold 
'0 Wi © faſt the young man, leſt I incur the 1mputation 
it Wi © of raſhneſs. Though what raſhneſs is it after all? 
* for in reality, 1 bound him for whom I was 
* engaged, more ſtrongly than myſelf: nor has 
the Republic as yet any cauſe to repent, that I 
as his ſponſor: ſince he has hitherto been the 
more firm and conſtant in acting for us, as well 
from his own temper , as for my promiſe. The 
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I think agreeable either to your inclination, or to 


greateſt difficulty in the Republic, if I miſtake 


not, is the want of money: for honeſt men 


grow every day more-and more averſe to the 
name of Tribute; and what was gathered from 
the hundredth penny, where the rich ate 
ſhamefully rated, is all ſpent in rewarding the 
two Legions. There is an infinite expenſe upon 
us, to ſupport the armies, which now defend 
us; and alſo yours; for our Caſſius ſeems likely 
to come ſufficiently provided. But I long to 
talk over this, and many. other things with you 


in perſon; and that quickly. As to your ſiſters 


children, I did not wait, Brutus, for your 
writing to me: the times themſelves, ſince the 
war will be drawn into length, reſerve the whole 
affair to you: but from the firſt, when I could 
not foreſee the continuance of the war, I pleaded 
the cauſe of the children in the Senate, in a 
manner, which you have been informed of, ! 
gueſs, by your mother's Letters : nor can there 
ever be any caſe, where I will not both fay 
and do, even at the hazard of my life, whatever 


your intereſt. The twenty - ſixth of July“. 
In a Letter likewiſe to Caſſius, he fays, ve 
wiſh to ſee you in Italy, as ſoon as poſſibſe; 
and ſhall imagine, that we have recovered the 
Republic, when we have you with us. We 
had conquered nobly, if Lepidus had not 
received the routed, diſarmed, fugitive, Antony? 
wherefore, Antony himſelf was never ſo odious 
to the City, as Lepidus is now: for he began 
| a 
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« a wat upon us from a turbulent ſtate of things; 
« this man from peace and victory. We have the 
* Conſuls elect to oppoſe him: in whom indeed 
« we have great hopes; yet not without an 


« anxious care for the uncertain events of battles. 


« Aſſure yourſelf therefore, that all our depend- 
4 ence is on you, and your Brutus; that you 


« are both expected, but Brutus immed 


n 


But after all theſe repeated remonſtrances of 


iately, 


Cicero, neither Brutus nor Caſſius ſeem to have 
entertained the leaſt thought of coming with their 
armies to Italy. Caſſius indeed, by being more 
remote, could not come ſo readily, and was not ſo 
much expected as Brutus? who, before the battle 
of Modena, had drawn down all his legions to 
the ſea-coaſt, and kept them at Apollonia and 
Dyrrhachium, waiting the event of that action, 
and ready to embark for Italy, if any accident had 


made his aſſiſtance neceſſary; for which Cicero 
bighly commends him **. But upon the news of 


Antony's defeat, taking all the danger to be over, 


be marched away directly to the remoteſt parts of 
Greece and Macedonia, to oppoſe the attempts 


of Dolabella; and from that time ſeemed deaf to 
the call of the Senate, and to all Cicero's letters, 


which urged him ſo ſtrongly to come to their 


Relief, It is difficult at this diſtance to penetrate 
the motives of his conduct: he had a better 
opinion of Lepidus, than the reſt of his party 
bad; and being naturally poſitive, might affect to 


light the apprehenſions of Lepidus's treachery , 


Vor. III. 
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which was the chief ground of their calling ſo 
earneſtly for him. But he had other reaſons alſo, 
which were thought to be good; ſince ſome of 
his friends at Rome, as we may collect from 
Cicero's Letter, were of a different mind from 
Cicero, on the ſubje& of his coming. They miglit 
ſuſpe& the fidelity of his troops; and that they 
were not ſufficiently confirmed and attached to 
him, to be truſted in the field againſt the Veterans, 
in Italy ; whoſe example and invitation, when they 
came to face each other, might poſſibly induce 
them to deſert, as the other armies had done, 
and betray their commanders. But whatever was 
their real motive, D. Brutus, who was the beſt 
judge of the ſtate of things at home, was entirely 
of Cicero's opinion : he ſaw himſelf ſurrounded 
with Veteran armies, diſaffected to the cauſe of 
liberty; knew the perfidy of Lepidus: the ambition 
of, young Cæſar; and the irreſolution of his Col. 
league Plancus; and admoniſhed Cicero therefore in 
all his Letters, to urge his nameſake to haſten his 
march to them“. So that on the whole, it ſeems 
reaſonable to believe, that if Brutus and Caſſius 
had marched with their armies towards Italy, at 
the time when Cicero firſt preſſed it, before the 
defection of Plancus, and the death of Decimus, 
it muſt have prevented the immediate ruin of the 
Republic. 

The want of money, of which Cicero com- 
plains at this time, as the greateſt evil that they 
had to ſtruggle with, is expreſſed alſo very 
ltrongly in another Letter to Cornificius , the 
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Proconſul of Africa; who was urging him to pro- 


vide a fund for the ſupport of his Legions: 

« As to the expenſe”, ſays he, © which you 
have made, and are making. in your military 
« preparations, it is not in my power to help 
you; becauſe the Senate is now without a head, 
« by the death of the Conſuls, and there is an 
«* incredible ſcarcity of money in the treaſury ; 
„ which we are gathering, however, from all 
* quarters, to make good our promiſes to the 
troops, that have deſerved it of us; which 
cannot be done, in my opinion, without a tri- 
bute. This tribute was a ſort of capita- 
tion tax, proportioned to each man's ſubſtance, 
but had been wholly diſuſed in Rome, from 
the conqueſt of Macedonia by Paulus Xmilius, 
which furniſhed money and rents ſufficient to 
eaſe the city ever after of that burden, till the 
neceſlity of the preſent times obliged them to 
renew it“. But from what Cicero intimates 
of the general averſion to the revival of it, one 
cannot help obſerving the fatal effects of that 
indolence and luxury, which had infected even 
the honeſt part of Rome: Who, in this utmoſt 
exigency of the Republic, were ſhocked at the 
very mention of an extraordinary tax; and would 
not part with the leaſt ſhare of their money, for 
the defence even of their liberty : the conſequence 
of which was, what it muſt always be in the 
like caſe, that by ſtarving the cauſe, they found 
not only their fortunes, but their lives alſo ſoon 
alter at the mercy of their enemies. Cicero 
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has a reflection in one of his ſpeeches, that 
ſeems applicable alſo to the preſent caſe, and to 
be verified by the example of theſe times. © The 
Republic“, ſays he, © is attacked always with 
„ greater vigor, than it is defended : for the ay. 
* dacious and profligate, prompted by their na. 
* tural enmity to it, are eaſily impelled to ad 
* upon the leaſt nod of their leaders: whereas 
the honeſt, I Know not why, are generally 
* flow and unwilling to ſtir; and negleQing 
« always the beginnings of things, are never 
% rouſed to exert themſelves, but by the lit 
* neceſſity : ſo that through irreſolution and delay, 
* when they would be glad to compound at laſt 
for their quiet, at the expenſe even of their 
* honor, they commonly loſe them both.“ 
This obſervation will ſerve to vindicate the 
conduct of Caſſius, from that charge of violence 
and cruelty, which he is ſaid to have praiſed, 
in exacting money and other neceſſaries from the 
Cities of Aſia. He was engaged in an inexpi- 
able war, where he muſt either conquer, or pe- 
riſh with the Republic itſelf, and where his Le- 
gions were not only to be ſupported but reward. 
ed: the revenues of the Empire were exhauſted; 
contributions came in ſparingly ; and the ſtates 
abroad were all deſirous to ſtand neuter ; as doubt- 
ful of the iſſue, and unwilling to offend either 
ſide. Under theſe difficulties where money was 
neceſſary, and no way of procuring it but force, 
extortion became lawful; the neceſſity of the end 
juſtified the means; and when the ſafety of the 


Empire, and the liberty of Rome were at ſtake, 
it was no time to liſten to ſcruples. This was 
Caſſius's way of reaſoning, and the ground of his 
acting; who applied all his thoughts to ſupport 
the cauſe, that he had undertaken; and kept his 
eyes, as Appian ſays, wholly fixed upon the war, 
a5 a Gladiator upon his Antagoniſt "7. 

Brutus, on the other hand, being of a tem- 
per more mild and ſcrupulous , contented him- 
ſelf generally with the regular methods of raiſing 
money; and from his love of Philoſophy, and 
the politer ſtudies , having contracted an affecti- 
on for the Cities of Greece , inſtead of levying 
contributions, uſed to divert himſelf, where- 
ever he paſſed, with ſeeing their games and ex- 


erciſes, and preſiding at their philoſophical diſpu- 


tations ; as if travelling rather for curioſity , than 
to provide materials for a bloody war. When 
he and Caſſius therefore met, the difference of 
their circumſtances ſhowed the different effects 
of their conduct. Caſſius, without receiving a 
penny from Rome, came rich and amply furniſh- 
ed with all the ſtores of war; Brutus, who had 
received large remittances from Italy, came empty 
and poor, and unable to ſupport himſelf without 
the help of Caſſius; who was forced to give him 
a third part of that treaſure, which he had been 
gathering with ſo much envy to himſelf for the 
common ſervice ”' 

While Cicero. 1 was taking all this pains, and 
ſtruggling thus gloriouſly in the ſupport of their 
expiring liberty, Brutus, who was naturally peeviſh 
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and querulous, being particularly chagrined by 
the unhappy turn of affairs in Italy, and judging 
of counſels by events, was diſpoſed at laſt to 
throw all the blame upon him; charging him 
chiefly, that, by a profuſion of honors on young 
Cæſar, he had inſpired him with an ambition, 
incompatible with the ſafety of the Republic, 
and armed him with that power , which he was 
now employing to oppreſs it: whereas the truth 
is, that by thoſe honors Cicero did not intend 
to give Cæſar any new power, but to apply that, 
which he had acquired by his own vigor, to the 
public ſervice and the ruin of Antony : in which 
he ſucceeded even beyond expectation ; and 
would certainly have gained his end, had he not 
been prevented by accidents, which could not 
be foreſeen. For it is evident from the fads 
above - mentioned, that he was always jealous of 
Cæſar, and inſtead of increaſing, was contriving 
ſome check to his authority , till by the death of 
the Conſuls, he flipt out of his hands, and be 
came too ſtrong to be managed by him any 
longer. Brutus, by being at ſuch a diſtance, was 
not well apprized, of the particular grounds of 
granting thoſe honors; but Decimus, who was all 
the while in Italy, ſaw the uſe and neceſſity of 
them, and ſeems to hint in ſome of his Letters, 
that they ought to have decreed ſtill greater“. 
But whatever Brutus, or any one elſe may 
have ſaid, if we reflect on Cicero's conduct, 
from the time of Cæſar's death to his own, we 
ſhall find it in all reſpects uniform, great and 
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lorious ; never deviating from the grand point, 
which he had in view, the liberty of his country: 
whereas , if we attend to Brutus's, we cannot 
help obſerving in it, ſomething ſtrangely vari- 
ous and inconſiſtent with itſelf. In his outward 
manners and behaviour, he affected the rigor of 
a Stoic, and the ſeverity of an old Roman; yet 
by a natural tenderneſs and compaſſion, was oft 
betrayed into acts of an effeminate weakneſs. 
To reſtore the liberty of his country, he killed 
his Friend and Benefactor; and declares , that 
for the ſame cauſe he would have killed even his 
Father: yet he would not take Antony's 
life, though it was a neceſſary ſacrifice to the 
ſame cauſe. When Dolabella had baſely murder- 
ed Trebonius, and Antony openly approved the 
at, he could not be perſuaded to make repriſals 
on C. Antony: but through a vain oſtentation 
of clemency, ſuffered him to live, though with 
danger to himſelf. When his brother-in-law 


Lepidus was declared an enemy, he expreſſed an 


abſurd and peeviſh reſentment of it, for the ſake 
of his nephews, as if it would not have been in 
his power to have repaired their fortunes, if the 
Republic was ever reſtored: or if not, in their 
Fathers. How contrary is this to the ſpirit of 
that old Brutus, from whom he derived his de- 
ſcent, and whom in his general conduct he pre- 
tended to imitate ? He blames Cicero for diſpen- 
ſing honors too largely, yet claims an infinite 
ſhare of them to himſelf; and when he had ſeized 
by his private authority, what the Senate, at 
R 4 
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Cicero's motion, confirmed to him, the moſt ex. 
traordinary command, which had been granted 
to any man : he declares himſelf an enemy to all 
extraordinary commiſſions, in what hands ſoever 
they were lodged ** : this inconſiſtency in his 
character would tempt us to believe, that he 
was governed in many caſes by the pride and 
haughtineſs of his temper , rather than by any 
conſtant and ſettled Principles of Philoſophy, of 
which he is commonly wought ſo ſtrict an ob. 
ſerver. 

Cicero, however, notwithſtanding the peeviſh. 
neſs of Brutus, omitted no opportunity of ſer- 
ving and ſupporting him to the very laſt: as 
ſoon as he perceived Cæſar's intention of reveng- 
ing his Uncle's death, he took all imaginable 
Pains to diſſuade him from it, and never ceaſed 
from exhorting him by Letters to a reconclliz 
tion with Brutus, and the obſervance of that am- 
neſty, which the Senate had decreed, as the foun- 
dation of the public peace. This was certainly 
the laſt ſervice, which he could do, either to 
Brutus, or the Republic; and Atticus imagin- 
ing that Brutus would be pleaſed with it, ſent 
him a copy of what Cicero had written on that 
ſubject: but inſtead of pleaſing, it provoked 
Brutus only the more: he treated it as baſe 
and diſhonorable, to aſk any thing of a boy, or 
to imagine the ſafety of Brutus to depend on any 
one but himſelf : — ſignified his mind upon it, 
both to Cicero and Atticus in ſuch a ſtyle, a8 
confirms what Cicero had long before obſerved, 
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and more than once declared of him, that his 
Letters were generally churliſi, unmannerly and 
arrogant; and that he regarded neither what, or 
to whom he was writing. But their own 
Letters to each other will be the beſt vouchers 


of what I have been remarking, and enable us to 


form the ſureſt judgment of the different ſpirit and 


conduct of the men. After Brutus therefore had 
frequently intimated his diſſatisfaction and diſlike 
of Cicero's management, Cicero took occaſion, 
in the following Letter, to lay open the whole 
progreſs of it, from the time of Cæſar's death, 


in order to ſhow the reaſonableneſs and neceſſity 
of each ſtep. 


Cicero to Brutus. 


* You have Meſlala r now with you. It is not 

* poſlible therefore for me to explain by Letter, 
though ever ſo accurately drawn , the preſent 
* ſtate of our affairs ſo exactly as he, who not 
* only knows them all more perfectly, but can 
* deſcribe them more elegantly than any man : 
* for I would not have you imagine, Brutus, 
* (though there is no occalion to tell you , what 
you know already yourſelf, but that I cannot 
* paſs over in filence ſuch an excellence of all 
good qualities: ] I would not have you imagine, 
"1 ſay, that for probity, conſtancy and zeal for 

the Republic, there is any one equal to him; 
ſo that eloquence, in which he wonderfully ex- 

"*cels, ſcarce finds a place among his other 
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praiſes : ſince even in that, his wiſdom ſhines the 
moſt eminent, by his having formed himſelf 
with ſo much judgment and kill to the trueſt 
manner of ſpeaking. Yet his induſtry all the 
while is ſo remarkable, and he ſpends ſo much 
of his time in ſtudy, that he ſeems to owe but 
little to his parts, which ſtill are the greateſt, 


But I am carried too far by my love for him: 


for it is not the purpoſe of this Epiſtle to praiſe 
Meſſala, efpecially to Brutus, to whom his 


virtue is not lefs known, than to myſelf ; and 


theſe very ſtudies, which I am praiſing, ſtill 
more; whom when I could not part with with- 
out regret, I comforted myſelf with reflecting, 
that by his going away to you, as it were, 
to my ſecond ſelf, he both difcharged his duty, 
and purſued the ſureſt path to glory. But ſo 
much for that. I come now after a long 
interval, to conſider a certain Letter of yours, 
in which, while you allow me to have done 
well in many things, you find fault with me 
for one; that in conferring honors, I was too 
free, and even prodigal. You charge me with 
this ; others probably, with being too ſevere 
in puniſhing, or you yourſelf perhaps with both: 
if ſo, I deſire that my judgment and ſentiments 
on each may be clearly explained to you : not 
that I mean to juſtify myſelf by the authority of 
Solon, the wileſt of the ſeven, and the only 
Legiflator of them all; who uſed to ſay, that, 
the public weal was compriſed in two things, 
rewards and puniſhments ; in which , however, 
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« 25s in every thing elſe, a certain medium and 
* temperament is to be obſerved. But it is not 
* my deſign at this time to diſcuſs ſo great a 
* ſybje&t : I think it proper only, to open the 
« reaſons of my votes and opinions in the Senate, 
from the beginning of this war. After the death 
* of Cxſar, and thoſe your memorable Ides of 
« March, you cannot forget, Brutus, what I 
declared to have been omitted by you, and 
« what a tempeſt I foreſaw hanging over the Re- 
public: you had freed us from a great plague; 
„ wiped off a great ſtain from the Roman people; 
* acquired to yourſelves divine glory; yet all the 
* equipage and furniture of Kingly power was 
© left ſtill to Lepidus and Antony; the one in- 
« conſtant, the other vicious; both of them afraid 
“ of peace, and enemies to the public quiet. 
* While theſe men were eager to raiſe freſh diſ- 
© turbances in the Republic, we had no guard 
“ about us to oppoſe them; though the whole 
* City was eager and unanimous in aſſerting its 
« liberty: I was then thought too violent; while 

“ you perhaps more wiſely withdrew yourſelves 
© from that city, which you had delivered, and 
* refuſed the help of all Italy, which offered to 
* arm itſelf in your cauſe. Wherefore when I ſaw 
* the city in the hands of traitors, oppreſſed by 
„the arms of Antony, and that neither you nor 
« Caſſius could be ſafe in it; I thought it time for 
me to quit it too: for a City overpowered by 
* traitors, without the means of relieving itſelf, 
is a wretched ſpectacle : Yet my mind, always 
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the ſame, and ever fixed on the love of my 
Country, could not bear the thought of leaving 
it in it's diſtreſs : in the midſt therefore of my 
voyage to Greece, and in the very ſeaſon of 
the Eteſian winds, when an uncommon South. 
wind, as if diſpleaſed with my reſolution, had 
driven me back to Italy, I found you at Velia, 
and was greatly concerned at it: for you were 
retreating, Brutus; were retreating, I ſay; 
fince your Stoics will not allow their wiſe man 
to fly. As ſoon as I came to Rome, I ex. 
poſed myſelf to the wickedneſs and rage of 
Antony; and when I had exaſperated him 
againſt me, began to enter into meaſures, in 
the very manner of the Brutus, (for ſuch are 
peculiar to your blood) for delivering the Re- 
public. I ſhall omit the long recital of what 


followed, ſince it all relates to myſelf ; and ob- 


ſerve only, that young Cæſar, by whom, if 
we will confeſs the truth, we ſubſiſt at this day, 
flowed from the ſource of my counſels. I decreed 
him no honors, Brutus, but what were due; 
none but what were neceſſary : for as ſoon as 
we began to recover any liberty, and before 
the virtue of D. Brutus had yet ſhown itſelf ſo 
far, that we could know its divine force ; and 
while our whole defence was in the boy, who 
repelled Antony from our necks ; what honor 
was not really due to him? though I gave hin 
nothing yet, but the praiſe of words; and that 
but moderate. 1 decreed him indeed a legal 
command : which though it ſeemed honorable 
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« to one of that age, was yet neceſſary to one 
« who had an army: for what is an army with- 
« out the command of it? Philip voted him a 
« ſtatue 3 Servius the privilege of ſuing for offices 
before the legal time; which was ſhortened till 
« by Servilius : nothing was then thought too 
« much : but we are apt, I know not how, to 
be more liberal in fear, than grateful in ſucceſs. 


„When D. Brutus was delivered from the fiege, 


« a day of all others the moſt joyous to the city, 
* which happened alſo to be his birth-day, I 
« decreed, that his name ſhould be aſcribed for 


« ever to that day in the public Kalendars. In 


* which 1 followed the example of our anceſtors, 
who paid the ſame honor to a woman, Larentia; 
at whoſe altar you Prieſts perform ſacred rites 
in the Velabrum : by giving this to D. Brutus, 
* my deſign was, to fix in the Kalendars a per- 
* petual memorial of a moſt acceptable victory: 
* but I perceived on that day, that there was 
* more malevolence than gratitude, in many of the 
* Senate. During theſe ſame days, I poured out 
* honors { ſince you will have it ſo) on the deceaſ- 
* ed Hirtius, Panſa and Aquila: and who can 


* find fault with it, but thoſe who, when fear is 


* once over, forget their palt danger? But beſides 
* the grateful remembrance of ſervices, there was 
an uſe in it, which reached to poſterity : for I 
* was deſirous, that there ſhould remain an eternal 
monument of the public hatred to our moſt 
* cruel enemies. There is one thing I doubt, 
* Which does not pleaſe you; for it does not 
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* pleaſe your friends here; who, though ex. 
* cellent men , have but. little experience in 
public affairs; that I decreed an ovation to 
Cæſar: but for my part, (though I may per. 
haps be miſtaken, for I am not one of 
thoſe, who approve nothing, but what is m 

own ;} I cannot but think, that I have adviſed 
nothing more prudent during this war. Why it 
is ſo, is not proper to be explained, leſt I be 
thought to have been more provident 1n it than 
grateful : but even this is too much: let us paſs 


therefore to other things. I decreed honors to 


D. Brutus; decreed them to Plancus : they muſt 
be men of great ſouls who are attracted by glory: 
but the Senate alſo is certainly wile , in trying 
every art that is honeſt, by which it can engage 
any one to the ſervice of the Republic. But! 
am blamed in the caſe of Lepidus : to whom 
after I had raiſed a ſtatue in the Roſtra , I preſently 
threw it down. My view in that honor was, 
to reclaim him from deſperate meaſures ; but the 
madneſs of an inconſtant man got the better of 
my prudence ; nor was there yet ſo much harm 
in erecting , as good, in demoliſhing the Statue. 
But I have ſaid enough concerning honors ; and 


“ muſt ſay a word or two about puniſhments : for 


cc 


I have often obſerved from your Letters , that you 


« are fond of acquiring a reputation of clemency, 
by your treatment of thoſe whom you have 
« conquered in war. I can imagine nothing to be 
« done by you, but what is wiſely done: but to 
* omit the puniſhing of wickedneſs ( which we call 
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« pardoning ) though it be tolerable in other caſes, 
« ] hold to be pernicious in this war. Of all the 
« civil wars that have been in my memory , there 
« was not one, in which, what fide ſoever got the 
a better, there would not have remained ſome 
« form of a Commonwealth: yet in this, what 
* ſort of a Republic we are like to have if we 
conquer, I would not eafily affirm ; but if we 
« are conquered , we are ſure to have none. My 
“votes therefore were ſevere againſt Antony; 
* ſevere againſt Lepidus : not from any ſpirit of 
* revenge, but to deter wicked Citizens at preſent 
* from making war againſt their Country ; and to 
* leave an example to poſterity , that none hereafter 
* ſhould imitate ſuch raſhneſs. Yet this very vote 
* was not more mine, than it was every body's: 
*1n which there ſeems , I own, to be ſomething 
* cruel, that the puniſhment ſhould reach to 
children, who have done nothing to deſerve 
*1t: but the conſtitution is both ancient, and of 
all Cities; for even Themiſtocles's children 
* were reduced to want : and fince the ſame 
* puniſhment falls upon Citizens, condemned of 
* public crimes , how was it poſſible for us to be 
more gentle towards enemies? But how can that 
man complain of me, who, if he had conquered, 
- muſt needs confeſs that he would have treated 
me even with more ſeverity ? You have now 
the motives of my opinions in the caſe of 
rewards and puniſhments : for as to other 
points, you have heard, I imagine, what my 
* ſentiments and votes have been. But to talk 
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of theſe things now is not neceſſary ; what I am 
10 going to ſay, is extremely ſo, Brutus; that you 
come to Italy with your army as ſoon as poſſible. 
* We are in the utmoſt expectation of you: 
* whenever you ſet foot in Italy, all the world 
« will fly to you: for whether it be our lot to 
« conquer, (as we had already done, if Lepidus 
had not been deſirous to overturn all, and periſh 
** himſelf with his friends) there will be a great 
« want of your authority , for the ſettling ſome 
* ſtate of a City amongſt us; or if there be any 
cc danger and ſtruggle ſtill behind, haſten to us 
& for God's fake : for you know , how much 
depends on opportunity, how much on diſpatch, 
« What diligence I ſhall uſe in the care of your 
* ſiſter's children, you will ſoon know , I hope, 
from your mather's and ſiſter's Letters : in 
« whoſe cauſe I have more regard to your will, 
« which is ever moſt dear to me, than, as ſome 
think, to my own conſtancy ; but it is oy 
<« defire both to be, and to appear conſtant, in 
* nothing ſo much as in loving you. 


Brutus to Cicero. 


« have read a part of your Letter, which 
you ſent to Octavius, le. to me by 
« Atticus. Your zeal and concern for my ſafety 
5 ves me no new pleaſure : for it is not only 
common, but our daily news, to hear ſomething, 
„ which you have ſaid or FO with your uſual 


* fidelity , , in the ſupport of my honor and Te 
et 
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« Yet that ſame part of your Letter affected me 
« with the moſt ſenſible grief, which my mind 
could poſhbly receive. For you compliment 
% him ſo highly for his ſervices to the Republic; 
« and in a ſtrain fo ſuppliant and abiect; that, — 
„ what ſhall I fay ? — I am aſhamed of the 
„ wretched ſtate, to which we are reduced, — 
« yet it muſt be ſaid — you recommend my ſafety 
* to him; to which what death is not preferable ? 
and plainly ſhow, that our ſervitude is not yet 
« aboliſhed , but our maſter only changed. Recollect 
your words, and deny them, if you dare, to be 
the prayers of a ſlave. to his King. There is one 
thing, you ſay , which is required and expected 
* from him , that he would allow thoſe Citizens 
«* to live in ſafety , of whom all honeſt men, and 
the people of Rome think well. But what, if 
* he will not allow it ? ſhall we be the leſs ſafe 
* for that ? It is better not to be ſafe, than to be 
* ſaved by him. For my part, I can never think 
* all the Gods ſo averſe to the preſervation of the 
* Roman people, that Octavius mult be entreated 
for the life of any one Citizen; much leſs for the 
* deliverers of the world. It 1s a pleaſure to me 
* totalk thus magnificently ; and it even becomes 
me to thoſe, who know not either, what to 
fear for any one, or what to alk of any one. Can 
* you allow Octavius to have this power, and 
yet be his friend? or if you have any value for 
me, would you wiſh to ſee me at Rome, when 
* I muſt firſt be recommended to the boy, that 
he would permit me to be there? What reaſon 
Vol. III. 0 8 
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of theſe things now is not neceſſary ; what I am 
going to ſay, is extremely ſo, Brutus; that you 
come to Italy with your army as ſoon as poſſible. 
* We are in the utmoſt expectation of you: 
* whenever you ſet foot in Italy, all the world 
« will fly to you: for whether it be our lot to 
cc conquer, (as we had already done, if Lepidus 
had not been deſirous to overturn all, and periſh 
** himſelf with his friends) there will be a great 
« want of your authority , for the ſettling ſome 
* ſtate of a City amongſt us ; or if there be any 
cc danger and ſtruggle ſtill behind, haſten to us 
“ for God's ſake : for you know , how much 
 «& depends on opportunity, how much on diſpatch, 
« What diligence I ſhall uſe in the care of your 
* ſiſter's children, you will ſoon know, I hope, 
from your mothers and ſiſter's Letters: in 
« whoſe cauſe I have more regard to your will, 
«& which is ever moſt dear to me, than, as ſome 
“ think, to my own conſtancy ; but it is my 
4 defire both to be, and to appear conſtant, in 
* nothing ſo much as in loving you 


Brutus to Cicero. 


„J have read a part of your Letter, which 
* you ſent to Octavius , tranſmitted to me by 
„ Atticus. Your zeal and concern for my ſafety 
„gives me no new pleaſure : for it is not only 
“ common, but our daily news, to hear ſomething, 
« which you have ſaid or done with your uſual 
„fidelity, in the ſupport of my honor and * 

e et 
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« Yet that ſame part of your Letter affected me 
« with the moſt ſenſible grief, which my mind 
could poſſibly receive. For you compliment 
% him ſo highly for his ſervices to the Republic; 
« and in a ſtrain fo ſuppliant and abiect; that, — 
„ what ſhall I fay ? — I am aſhamed of the 
« wretched ſtate, to which we are reduced, — 
« yet it muſt be ſaid — you recommend my ſafety 
to bim; to which what death is not preferable ? 
and plainly ſhow , that our ſervitude is not yet 
« aboliſhed, but our maſter only changed. Recollect 
your words, and deny them, if you dare, to be 
* the prayers of a ſlave to his King. There is one 
thing, you ſay , which is required and expected 
* from him , that he would allow thoſe Citizens 


to live in ſafety , of whom all honeſt men, and 


* the people of Rome think well. But what, if 
he will not allow it? ſhall we be the leſs ſafe 
* for that ? It is better not to be ſafe, than to be 
* ſaved by him. For my part, I can never think 
all the Gods ſo averſe to the preſervation of the 
* Roman people, that Octavius mult be entreated 
for the life of any one Citizen; much leſs for the 
* deliverers of the world. It is a pleaſure to me 
to talk thus magnificently ; and it even becomes 
* me to thoſe, who know not either , what to 
fear for any one, or what to aſk of any one. Can 
* you allow Octavius to have this power, and 
yet be his friend? or if you have any value for 
me, would you wiſh to ſee me at Rome, when 
] muſt firſt be recommended to the boy, that 
he would permit me to be there? What reaſon 
Vol. III. ö 8 
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* can you have to thank him, if you think it 

* neceſſary to beg of him, that he would grant 

* and ſuffer us to live with ſafety ? or is it to 

* be reckoned a kindneſs , that he chuſes to ſee 

* himſelf, rather than Antony , in the condition, 

* to have ſuch petitions addreſſed to him ? one 

* may ſupplicate indeed the ſucceſſor , but never 

„the aboliſher of a tyranny, that thoſe, who 

have deſerved well of the Republic, may be 

„ ſafe. It was this weakneſs and deſpair, not 
more blameable indeed in you, than in all, which 
* firſt puſhed Cæſar to the ambition of reigning; | 

„and after his death, encouraged Antony 

| * to think of ſeizing his place, and has now 
* * raiſed this boy ſo high , that you judge it 
| * neceſſary to addreſs your prayers to him for 
the preſervation of men of our rank; and 
«© that we can be ſaved only by the mercy of 

s one, ſcarce yet a man; and by no other means. 
„ But if we had remembered ourſelves to be 
* Romans, theſe infamous men would not be 

«© more daring to aim at dominion, than we are to 

& repel it: nor would Antony be more encou- 

| „ raged by Cæſar's reign, than deterred by his 
fate. How can you, a Conſular Senator, 
« and the avenger of ſo many treaſons, (by ſup 

ce prefling which, you have but poſtponed our 

& ruin I fear, for a time,] reflect on what you 

have done, and yet approve theſe things, ot 

„bear them ſo tamely, as to ſeem at leaſt to 

„ approve them? for what particular grudge 

„had you to Antony? no other but that he 
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* afſimed all this to himſelf; that our lives 


t« ſhould be begged of him; our ſafety be pre- 


« carious, from whom he had received his li- 
« berty; and the Republic depend on his will 
and pleaſure. You thought it neceſſary to 
take arms to prevent him from tyrannizing 
at this rate: but was it your intent, that by 
preventing him, we might ſue to another, 


„ho would ſuffet himſelf to be advanced into 


his place, or that the Republic might be free 
and miſtreſs of itſelf? as if our quarrel was 
* not perhaps to flavery, but to the conditions 


* of it. But we might have had, not only 


* an eaſy maſter in Antony, if we would have 
been content with that, but whatever ſhare 
* with him we pleaſed, of favors and honors, 
„For what could he deny to thoſe, whoſe pa- 


„ tience, he ſaw, was the beſt ſupport of his 


* government; but nothing was of ſuch value 
e to us, that we ſhould ſell our faith and our 
liberty for it. This very boy, whom the 
* name of Cxſar ſeems to incite againſt the de- 
* ſtroyers of Cæſar, at what rate would he value 
* it (if there was any room to traffic with him) 


* to be enabled by our help, to maintain his 


* preſent power; ſince we have 4 mind to live, 
* and to be rich, and to be called Conſulars? 
but then Cæſar muſt have periſhed ih vain: 
* for what reaſon had we to rejoice at his death, 
if, after it, we were ſtill to continue ſlaves ? 


Let other people be as indolent as they pleaſe ;/ 


but may the Gods and Goddeſſes deprive me 
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* ſooner of every thing, than the reſolution, 
* not to allow to the heir of him whom 1 
* killed, what I did not allow to the man him. 
* ſelf: nor would ſuffer, even in my Father, 
„ were he living; to have, more power than the 
laws and the Senate. How can you imagine, 
* that any one can be free under him, without 
© whoſe leave there is no place for us in that 
© City? or how is it poſſible for you after all, 
* to obtaih what you aſk? You aſk, that he 
„% would allow us to be ſafe. Shall we then 
receive ſafety, think you, when we receive 
© life? but how can we receive it, if we firſt 
* part with our honor and our liberty ? Do 
« you fancy, that to live at Rome is to be ſafe? 
* It is the thing, and not the place, which 
* muſt ſecure them to me: for I was never ſafc, 
© while Cæſar lived, till I had reſolved on that 
attempt: nor can I in any place live in exile, 
* as long as I hate flavery and affronts above 
* all other evils. Is not this to fall back again 
« into the ſame ſtate of darkneſs ; when he, 
* who has taken upon him the name of the ty- 
rant, (though in the Cities of Greece, when 
„ the Tyrants, are deſtroyed, their children alſo 
e periſh with them,) muſt be entreated , that 
« the avengers of tyranny may be ſafe? Canl 
„ever wilh to ſee that City, or think it a City, 
„ which would not accept liberty when offered, 
« and even forced upon it, but has more dread 
« of the name of their late King, in the perſon of 
« a boy, than confidence in itſelf; though it has 
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« ſeen that very King taken off in the height of 
« all his power by the virtue of a few? As for 
me, do not recommend me any more to your 
« Cxſar, nor indeed yourſelf, if you will hearken 
« to me. You ſet a very high value on the few 
« years, which remain to you at that age, if for 


« the ſake of them you can ſupplicate that boy. 


« But take care aſter all, leſt what you have done 
„ and are doing ſo laudably againſt Antony, 
© inſtead of being praiſed, as the effect of a great 
« mind, be charged to the account of your fear. 
“ For if you are fo pleaſed with Octavius, as to 
* petition him for our ſafety, you will be thought 
© not to have diſliked a Maſter, but to have 
* wanted a more friendly one. As to your praiſing 


„him for the things, that he has hitherto done, 


© I entirely approve it: for they deſerved to be 


* praiſed, provided that he undertook them, to 


* repel other men's power, not to advance his 
* own. But when you adjudge him, not only to 
Shave this power, but that you ought to ſubmit 
*to it ſo far, as to entreat him that he would 
not deſtroy us; you. pay him too great a 
* recompence: for you aſcribe that very thing to 


him, which the Republic ſeemed to enjoy 


* through him: nor does it ever enter into your 


thoughts, that if Octavius be worthy of any 


* honors, becauſe he wages war with Antony; 
that thoſe, who extirpated the very evil, of 
* which theſe are but the relics, can never be 
* ſufficiently requited by the Roman people; 
though they were to heap upon them every 
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* ching which they could beſtow : but ſee how 
“ much ſtronger people's fears are, than their 
memories, becavſe Antony ſtill lives, and is in 
* arms. As to Cæſar, all tHat could and ought to 
* be done, is paſt, and cannot be recalled; is 
* Octavius then a perſon of ſo great importance, 
* that the people of Rome are to expect from 
* him, what he will determine upon us? or are 
* we of ſo little, that any ſingle man is to be 
de entreated for our ſafety? As for me, may ! 
& never return to yau, if ever J either ſupplicate 
any man, or do not reſtrain thoſe, who are 
* diſpoſed to do it, from ſupplicating for them. 
#* ſelves: or I will remove to a diſtance from all 
** ſuch, who can be ſlaves, and fancy myſelf at 
© Rome, wherever I can live free; and ſhall pity 
f you, whoſe fond deſire of life, neither age, 
* nor honors, nor the example of other mens 
te virtue can moderate. For my part, I ſhall ever 
„ think myſelf happy, as long as I can pleaſe 
© myſelf with the perſuaſion, that my piety has 
te been fully requited. For what can be happier, 
* than for a man, conſcious of virtuous ads, 
* and content with liberty, to deſpiſe all human 
affairs? yet I will never yield to thoſe, who are 
te fond of yielding, or be conquered by thoſe, 
te who are willing to be conquered themſelves; 
& but will firſt try and attempt every thing; not 
ever deſiſt from dragging our City out of ſlavery. 
* Tf ſuch fortune attends, as I ought to have, we 
* ſhall all rejoice: If not, 1 wall rejoice myſell 
* For how could this life be ſpent better, than in 
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acts and thoughts, which tend to make my 
Countrymen free? I beg and beſeech you, Cicero, 
not to deſert the cauſe through wearineſs or 
diffidence: in repelling preſent evils, have your 
eye always on the future, leſt they inſinuate 
themſelves before you are aware. Conſider that 
the fortitude and courage, with which you 
delivered the Republic, when Conſul, and 
now again when Conſular, are nothing without 
conſtancy and, equability. The caſe of tried 
virtue, I own, is harder than of untried: we 
require ſervices from it, as debts; and if any 
thing diſappoints us, we blame with reſentment, 
as if we had been deceived. Wherefore for 
Cicero to withſtand Antony, though it be a part 
highly commendable, yet becauſe ſuch a Conſul 
ſeemed of courſe to promiſe us ſuch a Conſular, 
no body wonders at it: but if the ſame Cicero, 
in the caſe of others, ſhould waver at laſt in 
that reſolution , which he exerted with ſuch 
firmneſs and greatneſs of mind againſt Antony, 
he would deprive himſelf, not only of the hopes 
of future glory, but forfeit even that which is 
paſt: for nothing is great in itſelf, but what 
flows from the reſult of our judgment: nor does 
it become any man, more than you, to love 
the Republic, and to be the Patron of liberty, 
on the account either of your natural talents, 
or your former acts, or the wiſhes and expecta- 
tion of all men. Octavius therefore muſt not be 
entreated, to ſuffer us to live in ſafety. Do you 
rather rouſe yourſelf ſo far, as * think that 
4 
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* City in which you have acted the nobleſt part, 

© free and flouriſhing, as long as there are Leaders 

« ſtill to the people, to reſiſt the deſigns of 
 E:"Trantou-*. * 

If we compare theſe two Letters, we ſhall 
perceive in Cicero's an extenſwve view and true 
judgment of things, tempered with the greateſt 
politeneſs and affection for his friend, and an 
unwillingneſs to diſguſt where he thought it neceſ. 
ſary even to blame. In Brutus's a churliſh and 
moroſe arrogance, claiming infinite honors to him- 
ſelf, yet allowing none to auy body elſe; inſolently 
chiding and dictating to one, as much ſuperior to 
him in wiſdom as he was in years; the whole 
turning upon that romantic maxim of the Stoics, 
enforced without any regard to times and circum- 
ſtances: that a wiſe man has a ſufficiency of all 
things within himſelf. There are indeed many 
noble ſentiments in it worthy of old Rome, which 
Cicero in a proper ſeaſon would: have recom- 
mended as warmly as he; yet they were not 
principles to act upon in a conjuncture ſo critical; 
and the rigid application of them is the leſs 
excuſable in Brutus, becauſe he himſelf did not 
always practice what he profeſſed; but was too 
apt to forget both the Stoic and the Roman. 

| Octavius had no ſooner ſettled the affairs of the 
| City, and ſubdued the Senate to his mind, than 
| he marched back towards Gaul, to meet Antony 
ard Lepidus; who had already paſſed the Alps, 
and brought their armies into Italy, in order to 
have a perſonal- interview with him; which had 
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been privately concerted, for ſettling the terms of 
a triple league, and dividing the power and 
provinces of the Empire among themſelves. All 
the three were natural enemies to each other; 


Competitors for Empire; and aiming ſeverally io 


poſſeſs, what could not be obtained but with the 
ruin of the reſt: their meeting therefore was not 
to eſtabliſh any real amity or laſting concord, for 
that was impoſſible, but to ſuſpend their own 
quarrels for the preſent, and with common forces 
to oppreſs their common enemies, the friends of 
liberty and the Republic; without which all their 
ſeveral hopes and ambitious views muſt inevitably 
be. blaſted. 

The place appointed for the interview, was a 
ſmall Iſland, abut two miles from Bononia, formed 
by the river Rhenus, which runs near to that 
City-: here they met, as men of their character 
muſt neceſſarily meet, not without jealouſy and 
ſuſpicion of danger from each other, being all 
attended by their choiceſt troops, each with five 
Legions, diſpoſed in ſeparate camps within ſight 
of the INand. Lepidus entered it the firſt, as an 
equal friend to the other two, to ſee that the place 
was clear, and free from treachery; and when he 
had given the ſignal agreed upon, Antony and 
Octavius advanced from the oppoſite banks of the 
river, and paſſed into the Iſland by bridges, which 
they left guarded on each fide by three hundred 
of their own men. Their firſt care inſtead of 
embracing, was to ſearch one another, whether 
they had not brought daggers. concealed under 
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their clothes; and when that ceremony was over, 
Ocavius took his ſeat betwixt the other two, in 
the moſt honorable place, on the account of his 
being Conſul. 

In this ſituation they ſpent three days in a cloſe 
conference, to adjuſt the plan of their accommodz. 
tion, the ſubſtance of which was that the Three 
ſhould be inveſted jointly with ſupreme power for 
the term of five years, with the title of Triumvits, 
for ſettling the ſtate of the Republic: that they 
ſhould act in all caſes by common conſent, nominate 
the Magiſtrates and Governors both at home and 
abroad, and determine all affairs relating to the 
public by their ſole will and pleaſure: that Ocavivs 
ſhould have for his peculiar province, Africa with 
Sicily, - Sardinia , and the other Iſlands of the 
Mediterranean; Lepidus, Spain, with the Narboneſe 
Gaul; Antony, the other two Gauls on both fides 
of the Alps: and to put them all upon a level, 
both in title and authority, that Octavius ſhould 
reſign the Conſulſhip to Ventidius for the remainder 
of the year: that Antony and Octavius ſhould 
proſecute the war againſt Brutus and Caſſius, each 
of them at the head of twenty Legions ; and 
Lepidus with three Legions be left to guard the 
City: and at the end of the war, that eighteen 
Cities or Colonies, the beſt and richeſt of Italy, 
together with their lands and diſtricts, ſhould be 
taken from their owners, and aſſigned to the 
perpetual- poſſeſſion of the ſoldiers, as the reward 
of their faithful ſervices. Theſe conditions welt 
publiſhed to their ſeyeral armies, and received by 
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them with acclamations of joy, and mutual gratula - 
tions for this happy union of their Chiefs; which 
at the deſire of the ſoldiers was ratified hkewiſe 
by a marriage, agreed to be conſummated between 
Octavius and Claudia, the daughter of Antony's 
wife Fulvia , by her firſt huſband P. Clodivs. 

The laſt thing that they adjuſted, was the 
liſt of a proſcription , which they were determi- 
ned to make of their enemies. This, as the 
writers tell us, occaſioned much difficulty and 
warm conteſts among them; till each of them; 
in his turn, conſented to facrifice fome of his beſt 


friends to the revenge and reſentment of his 


Colleagues. The whole liſt is faid to have con- 
ſiſted of three hundred Senators, and two thouſand 


Knights ; all doomed to die for a crime the moſt. 


unpardonable to Tyrants, their adherence to the 
cauſe of liberty. They reſerved the publication 
of the general liſt to their arrival at Rome, ex- 
cepting only a few of the moſt obnoxious; the 
Heads of the Republican party, about ſeventeen 
in all: the chief of whom was Cicero. Theſe 
they marked out for immediate deſtruction ; and 
ſent their Emiſſaries away directly to ſurpriſe 
and murder them, before any notice could reach 
them of their danger: four of this number were 
preſently taken and killed in the company of 
their friends; and the reſt hunted out by the 
ſoldiers in private houſes and temples; which 
preſently filled the City with an univerſal ter- 
ror and conſternation, as if it had been taken by 
an enemy: ſo that the Conſul. Pedius was forced 
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to run about the ſtreets all the night, to quiet 
the minds and appeaſe the fears of the people; 
and as ſoon as it was light publiſhed the names 
of the ſeventeen , who were principally” ſought 
for, with an aſſurance of ſafety and indemnity 
to all others: but he himſelf was ſo ſhocked 
and fatigued by the horror of this night's work, 
that he died the day following 

We have' no hint from any of Cicero's Let. 
ters (for none remain to us of ſo low a date 
what his ſentiments were on this interview of 
the three Chiefs; or what refolution he had tak. 
en in conſequence of it. He could not but 
foreſee that it muſt needs be fatal to him, if it 
paſſed to the ſatisfaction of Antony and Leps 
dus; for he had feveral times declared, that he 
expected the laſt ſeverity from them, if ever they 
got the better. But whatever he had cauſe to 
apprehend, it is certain that it was till in bis 
power to avoid it, by going over to Brutus in 
Macedonia: but he feems to have thought that 
remedy worſe than the evil; and had ſo great 
an abherrence of entering again, in his advan» 
ced age, into a civil war, and fo little value for 
the few years of life which remained to him, 
that he declares it a thouſand times better to die, 
than to ſeek his ſafety from camps: and he 
was the more indifferent about what might hap- 
pen to himſelf, ſince his fon was removed from 
all immediate danger , by being already with 
Brutus. | 

The old Hiſtorians endeayour to perſuade us, 
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that Cæſar did not give him up to the revenge of 
his Colleagues without the greateſt reluctance, and 
after a ſtruggle of two days to preſerve him“: 
but all that tenderneſs was artificial, and a part 
aſſumed to give the better color to his deſertion 
of him. For Cicero's death was the natural ef- 
ſet of their union, and a neceſſary ſacrifice to 
the common intereſtsof the Three: thoſe who 
met to deſtroy liberty, muſt come determined 
to deſtroy him ; ſince his authority was too great 
to be ſuffered in an enemy; and experience had 
ſhown, that nothing could make him a friend to 
the oppreſſors of his country. 

Czſar therefore was pleaſed with it undoubtedly, 
as much as the reſt; and when his pretended 
ſqueamiſlineſs was over - ruled, ſhowed himſelf 
more cruel and bloody in urging the Proſcription, 
than either of the other two '*'. Nothing, ſays 
Velleius , was ſo ſhameful on this occaſion, as that 
Cæſar ſhould be forced to proſcribe any man; 
or that Cicero eſpecially ſhould be proſcribed by 
him“. But there was no force in the caſe: for 
though, to ſave Cæſar's honor, and to extort, as 
it were, Cicero from him, Lepidus gave up his 
own brother, Paullus; and Antony his uncle, 
L. Cæſar, who were both actually put into the 
liſt; yet neither of them loſt their lives, but were 


protected from any harm by the power of their 


relations“. 

If we look back a little, to make a general view 
of the conduct of theſe Triumvirs, we ſhall ſee 
Antony rouſed at once by Cæſar's death from the 
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midſt of pleaſure and debauch, and a moſt abjed 
obſequiouſneſs to Cæſar's power, forming the true 
plan of his intereſt, and purſuing it with a fur. 
priſing vigor and addreſs; till after many and al. 
moſt inſuperable difficulties, he obtained the ſo- 
vereign dominion , which he aimed at. Lepidus 
was the chief inſtrument that he made uſe of; 
whom he employed very Aucceſsfully at home, 
till he found himſelf in condition to ſupport his 
pretenſions alone, and then ſent to the other fide 
of the Alps, that in caſe of any diſaſter in Italy, 
he might be provided with a ſecure reſource in 
his army. By this management he had ordered 
his affairs ſo artfully, that by conquering at Mo. 
dena, he would have made himſelf probably the 
ſole Maſter of Rome; While the only difference 
of being conquered, was to admit two partners 
with him into the Empire ; the one of whom at 
leaſt he was ſure always to govern. 

Ocavius's conduct was not leſs politic or vigor- 
ous : he had great parts, and an admirable genius, 
with a diſſimulation ſufficient to perſuade that he 
had good inclinations too. As his want of years 
and authority made it impoſſible for him to ſucceed 
immediately to his Uncle's power, ſo his firſt bo. 
ſineſs was, to keep the place vacant till he ſhould 
be more ripe for it; and to give the excluſion in 
the mean while to every body elſe. With thi 
view he acted the Republican with great gravity; 
put himſelf under the direction of Cicero; and 
was wholly governed by his advice, as far as hu 
intereſt carried him; that is, to depreſs Antony, 
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and drive him out of Italy; who was his imme- 


diate and moſt dangerous rival. Here he ſtopt 
ſhort, and pauſed a while, to conſider what new 
meaſures this new ſtate of things would ſuggeſt: 
when by the unexpected death of the two Con- 
ſuls, finding himſelf at once the maſter of every 
thing at home, and Antony, by the help of Le- 
pidus, riſing again the ſtronger from his fall, he 
ſaw preſently that his beſt chance for Empire was 
to content himſelf with a ſhare of it, till he 
ſhould be in condition to ſeize the whole; and 
from the ſame policy with which he joined him- 
ſelf with the Republic to deſtroy Antony, he now 
joined with Antony to oppreſs the Republic, as 
the beſt means of ſecuring and advancing his own 
power. 

| Lepidus was the Dupe of them both; a vain, 
weak, inconſtant man; incapable of Empire, yet 
aſpiring to the poſſeſſion of it; and abuſing the 
molt glorious opportunity of ſerving his Country, 
to the ruin both of his Country and himſelf. 
His wife was the Siſter of M. Brutus, and his 
true intereſt lay in adhering to that alliance: for 
if, by the advice of Laterenſis, he had joined with 
Plancus and D. Brutus to oppreſs Antony, and 
give liberty to Rome, the merit of that ſervice, 
added to the dignity of his family and fortunes, 
would neceſſarily have made him the firſt Citizen 
of a free Republic. But his weakneſs deprived 
him of that glory : he flattered himſelf, that the 
hrſt ſhare of power, which he ſeemed at preſent 


o poſſeſs, would give him likewiſe the firſt ſhare 
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of Empire: not conſidering that military power 
depends on the reputation' and abilities of him 
who poſſeſſes it: in which, as his Colleagues far 
excelled him, ſo they would be ſure always to 
eclipſe, and whenever they thought it proper, to 
deſtroy him. This he found afterwards to be the 
caſe: when Cæſar forced him to beg his life 
upon his knees, though at the head of twenty 
Legions; and ' depoſed him from that dignity, 
which he knew not how to ſuſtain **. 

Cicero was at his Tuſculan Villa, with his 
Brother and Nephew , when he firſt received the 


news of the Proſcription, and of their being in- 


cluded in it. It was the deſign of the Triumvi. 
rate to keep it a ſecret, if poſſible, to the moment 
of execution; in order to ſurpriſe thoſe, whon 
they had deſtined to deſtruction, before they were 
aware of the danger, or had time to eſcape. But 
ſome of Cicero's friends found means to give hin 
early notice of it; upon which he ſet forward 
preſently with his Brother and Nephew towards 
Aſtura; the neareſt Villa which he had upon the 
ſea: with intent to tranſport themſelves directly 


out of the reach of their enemies. But Quintus 


being wholly unprepared for ſo ſudden a voyage, 
reſolved to turn back with his ſon to Rome, in 
confidence of lying concealed there, till they could 
provide money and neceſſaries for their ſuppolt 
abroad. Cicero in the mean while found a velk! 
ready for him at Aſtura, in which he preſently em- 
barked : but the winds being croſs and turbulent, 
and the ſea wholly uneaſy to him, after » by 
e 
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failed about two leagues along the coaſt, he landed 
at Circæum, and ſpent a night near that place 
in great anxiety and irreſolution: the queſtion was 
what courſe he ſhould ſteer; and whether he ſhoult 
fly to Brutus, or to Caſſius, or to S. Pompeius; 
but after all his deliberations, none of them, pleaſed 
him ſo much as the expedient of dying“: ſo that, 
as Plutarch ſays , he had. ſome thoughts of return- 
ing to the City, and killing himſelf in Cæſar's 
houſe; in order to leave the guilt and curſe of 
his blood upon Cæſar's perfidy and ingratitude: 
but the importunity of his ſervants prevailed with 
him to ſail forwards to Cajeta; Where he went 
again on ſhore, to repoſe himſelf in his Formian 
Villa, about a mile from the coaſt ; weaty of life 
and the ſea; and declaring, that he would die in 
that Country, which he had ſo. often ſaved **. 
Here he flept ſoundly for ſeveral hours; though, 


as ſome writers tell us, a great number of Crows | 


were fluttering all the while, and making a 
« ſtrange noiſe about his windows, as if to rouſe 


* and warn him of his approaching fate : "and that- 


« one of them made its way into the chamber, 

* and pulled away his very bed: clothes; till his 
* ſlaves, admoniſhed by this prodigy, , and 
| aſhamed to ſee brute creatures more ſolicit- 
* ous for his ſafety than themſelves, forced him 
into his Litter, or portable Chair,“ and carried 
him away towards the ſhip, through the Vate 
ways and walks of his woods; (TY Head 
that ſoldiers were already come into the country 
in queſt of him, and not far from the Villa. As 
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toon 5 they were gone, the ſoldiers arrived a4 
the houſe : and perceiving him to be fled, purſued 
immediately towards the ſea, and overtook him 
in the wood. Their Leader was one Popilius 
Lænus, a Tribune, or Colonel of the army, whom 
Cicero had formerly defended and preſerved in a 
capital cauſe. As ſoon as the ſoldiers appeared, 
the ſervants prepared themſelves to fight, being 
reſolved to defend their maſter's life at the hazard 
of their own: but Cicero commanded them to ſet 
him down, and to make no reſiſtance **: then 
looking upon his executioners with a preſence and 
firmneſs, which almoſt daunted them, and thruſting 
his . as forwardly as he could, out of the 
Litter, pe bad them do their work, and take 
v hat they wanted: upon which they preſently cut 
off his "Rf and both his bands, and returned with 
them 1 in all haſte and great joy towards Rome, as 
the moſt agreeable preſent which they could pol. 
ſibly carry to Antony. Popilius charged himſelf 
with the conveyance, without reflecting on the 
infamy of carrying that head, which had ſaved 
his own**: he found Antony in the Forum, fur 
rounded with guards and crowds of People; but 
upon. ſhowing from a diſtance the ſpoils which he 
brought, he was rewarded upon the ſpot with 
the 88901 of a Crown, and about eight thouſand 
pounds ſterling. Antony ordered the head to be 
fixed, npon the Roſtra, between the two hands: 4 
lad Dedtacle to the City ; and what drew tear 
from every eye; to ſee thoſe mangled members, 
which uſed to exert themſelyes ſo glorioully 
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from that place, in defence of the lives, the for- 
tunes, and the liberties of the Roman people, ſo 
lamentably expoſed to the ſcorn of Sycophants 
and Traitors. The deaths of the reſt, ſays a Hiſe 
torian of that age, cauſed only a private and 
particular ſorrow ; but Cicero's an univerſal one“: 
it was a triumph over the Republic itſelf; and 
ſeemed to confirm and eſtabliſh the perpetual 
ſlavery of Rome. Antony conſidered it as ſuch, 
and ſatiated with Cicero's blood, declared the 
Proſcription at an end. | 

He was killed on the ſeventh of December; 
about ten days from the ſettlement of the Tri- 
umvirate : after he had lived fixty - three years, 
eleven months, and five days 
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TRE ſtory of Cicero's death continued freſh 
on the minds of the Romans for many ages 
After it; and was delivered down to poſterity 
with all its circumſtances, as one of the moſt af. 
fecting and memorable events of their Hiſtory : 
ſo that the ſpot, on which it happened, ſeems 
to have been viſited by travellers with a kind of 
religious reverence. The odium of it fell 
chiefly on Antony; yet it left a ſtain of perfidy 
and ingratitude alſo on Auguſtus; which explains 
the reaſon of that ſilence, which is obſerved 
about him, by the writers of that age; and why 
his name is not ſo much as mentioned either 
by Horace or Virgil. For though his character 
would have furniſhed a glorious ſubject for 
many noble lines, et it was no ſubject for court- 
Poets; ſince the very mention of him muſt have 
been a fatire on the Prince: eſpecially while 
Antony lived; among the Sycophants of whole 
Court it was faſhionable to inſult his memory by 
all the methods of calumny that wit and malice 
could invent: nay Virgil, on an occaſion, that 
could hardly fail of bringing him to his mind, in- 
Gead of doing juſtice to his merit, choſe to do 
an injuſtice rather to Rome itſelf, by yielding 
the ſuperiority of eloquence to the Greeks, 
which they themſelves had been forced to yield 
to Cicero“. 
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Livy, however, whoſe candor made Auguſtus 
call him a Pompeian*, while out of complaiſance 
to the times he ſeems to extenuate the crime of 
Cicero's murder, yet after a high encomium of 
his virtues, declares, that to praiſe him as he 
deſerved, required the eloquence of Cicero him- 
ſelf*. Auguſtus too, as Plutarch tells us, happen. 
ing one day to catch his grandſon reading one 
of Cicero's books, which, for fear of the Em- 
peror's diſpleaſure, the -boy endeavoured to hide 
under his gown, took the book into his hands, 
and turning over a great part of it, gave it back 
again, and ſaid, this was a learned man my child, 
and a lover of his country * . 
la the ſucceeding generation, as the particular 
envy to Cicero ſublided, by the death of thoſe 
whom private intereſts and. perſonal quarrels had 
engaged to hate him when living, and defame 
him when dead, ſo his name and memory began 
to ſhine out in its proper luſtre : and in the reign. 
even of Tiberius, when an eminent Senator and 
Hiſtorian, Cremutius Cordus, was condemned to 
die for praiſing Brutus, yet Paterculus could not 
forbear breaking out into the following warm 
expoſtulation with Antony, on the ſubject of 
Cicero's death: © Thou haſt done nothing An- 
* tony; haſt done nothing, I ſay, by ſetting a 
* price on that divine and illuſtrious. head, and 
by a deteſtable reward, procuring the death 
* of ſo great a Conſul and preſerver of the. Re- 
* public. Thou haſt ſnatched from Cicero a 
* troubleſome being; a declining age: a life more 
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© miſerable under thy dominion, than death it. 
& ſelf; but ſo far from diminiſhing the glory of 
et his deeds and ſayings, thou haſt increaſed it. 
© He lives and will live in the memory of all 
„ ages; and as long as this ſyſtem of nature, 
“ whether by chance or providence, or what 
* way ſoever formed, which he alone, of all 
& the Romans, comprehended in his mind, and 
-< illuſtrated by his eloquence, ſhall remain entire, 
cc it will draw the praiſes of Cicero along with 
© it; and all poſterity will admire his writings 
c againſt thee, curſe thy act againſt him“. 
From this period, all the Roman writers, 
whether Poets or Hiſtorians, ſeem to vie with 
each other in celebrating the praiſes of Cicero, 
as the moſt illuſtrious of all their Patriots, and 
the parent of the Roman wit and eloquence; who 
had done more honor to his country by his writ 
ings than all their Conquerors by their arms, and 
extended the bounds of his learning beyond thoſe 
of their Empire*. So that their very Emperor, 
near three centuries after his death, began to 
reverenge him in the claſs of their inferior Dei. 
ties*: a rank, which he would have preſerved 
to this day, if he had happened to live in Papal 
Rome, where he could not have failed, as Eraf- 
mus ſays *, from the innocence of his life, of ob- 
taining the honor and title of a faint. 
As to his perſon, he was tall and ſlender with 
a neck particularly long; yet his features welt 


regular and manly; preſerving a comlineſs and 
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dignity to the laſt, with a certain air of chearful- 

neſs and ſerenity , that imprinted both affection 
and reſpect. His conſtitution was naturally 
weak, yet was ſo confirmed by his management 
of it, as to enable him to ſupport all the fatigues 
of the moſt active, as well as the moſt ſtudious 
life, with perpetual health and vigor. The care 
that he employed upon his body, conſiſted chief- 
ly in bathing - and rubbing, with a few turns 
every day in his gardens for the refreſhment of 
his voice from the labor of the bar“: yet in the 
ſummer, he generally gave himſelf the exerciſe 
of a journey, to viſit his ſeveral eſtates and villas 
in different parts of Italy. But his principal 
inſtrument of health, was diet and temperance : 
by theſe he preſerved himſelf from all violent 
diſtempers; and when he happened to be attacked 
by any ſlight indiſpoſition, ufed to enforce the 
ſeverity of his abſtinence, and ſtarve it preſently 
by faſting **. 

In his clothes and dreſs, which the wiſe have 
uſually conſidered as an index of the mind, he 
obſerved, what he preſcribes in his book of of- 
tices, a modeſty and decency, adapted to his 
rank and character: a perpetual cleanlineſs , 
without the appearance of pains; free from the 
affectation of ſingularity; and avoiding the ex- 
tremes of a ruſtic negligence and foppiſh delica- 
cy“: both of which are equally contrary to 
true dignity; the one implying an ignorance, or 
illiberal contempt of it; the other a childiſh 
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pride and oſtentation of r our pre. 
tenſions to it. 

In his domeſtic and ſocial life, his behaviour 
was very amiable : he was a moſt indulgent pa. 
rent, a fincere and zealous friend, a kind and 
generous maſter. His Letters are full of the ten. 
dereſt expreſſions of his love for his children; in 
whoſe endearing converſation, as he often tels 
us, he uſed to drop all his cares, and relieve 
himſelf from all his ſtruggles in the - Senate and 
the Forum The ſame affection, in an inſe— 
rior degree, was extended alſo to his flaves: when 
by their fidelity and ſervices they had recom- 

mended themſelves to favor. We have ſeen a 
remarkable inſtance of it in Tiro ; whoſe cafe was 
no otherwiſe different from the reſt, than as it 
was diſtinguiſhed by the fuperiority of his merit, 
In one of his Letters to Atticus, I have nothing 
more, ſays he, to write: and my mind indeed1s 
ſomething ruffled at preſent, for Socitheus my 
reader, 1s dead, a hopeful youth : which has ab 
flicted me more than one would imagine the 
death of a ſlave ought to do“. 

He entertained very high notions of friend{hip; 
and of its excellent uſe and benefit to human life; 
which he has beautifully illuſtrated in his enter- 
taining treatiſe on that ſubject; where he lays 
down no other rules, than what he exemplifed 
by his practice. For in all the variety of friend: 
ſhips, in which his eminent rank engaged him, 
he was never charged with deceiving, deferting 
or even lighting any one, whom he had once 
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called his friend, or eſteemed an honeſt man. 
It was his delight to advance their proſperity, to 
relieve their adverſity; the ſame friend in both 
fortunes ; but more zealous only in the bad, 
where his help was the moſt wanted, and his 
ſervices the moſt diſintereſted ; looking upon it 
not as a friendſhip, but a ſordid traffic and 
merchandize of benefits, where good offices are 
to be weighed by a nice eſtimate of gain and 
loſs **. He calls gratitude the mother of virtue; 
reckons it the moſt capital of all duties; and uſes 
the words, grateful and good, as terms ſynoni- 
mous, and inſeparably united in the fame character. 
His writings abound with ſentiments of this ſort, 
as his life did with the examples of them; fo 
that one of his friends, in apologizing for the 
importunity of a requeſt, obſerves to him with 
great truth, that the tenor of his life would be 
a ſufficient excuſe for it; ſince he had eſtabliſhed 
ſuch a cuſtom, of doing every thing for his 
friends , that they no longer a but claim- 
ed a right to command him“ 

Yet he was not more generous to his friends, 
than placable to his enemies; readily pardoning 
the greateſt injuries, upon the ſlighteſt ſubmiſſion; 
and though no man ever had greater abilities or 
opportunities of revenging himſelf, yet when it 
was in his power to hurt, he ſought out reaſons 
to forgive; and whenever he was invited to it, 
never declined a reconciliation with his moſt in- 
veterate enemies ; of which there are numerous 
inſtances in his hiſtory. He declared nothing to 
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be more laudable and worthy of a great man, 
than placability; and laid it down for a natural 
duty, to moderate our revenge, and obſerye a 
temper in puniſhing; and held repentance to be a 
ſufficient ground for remitting it: and it was one 
of his ſayings, delivered to a public aſſembly, 
that his enmities were mortal, his friendſhips im- 
mortal 

His manner of living was agreeable to the dig. 
nity of his character; ſplendid and noble: his 
houſe was open to all the learned Strangers and 
Philoſophers of Greece and Aſia ; ſeveral of 
whom were conſtantly entertained in it, as part 
of his family, and ſpent their whole lives with 
him**. His levee was perpetually crowded with 
multitudes of all ranks; even Pompey himſelf not 
diſdaining to frequent it. The greateſt part came, 
not only to pay their compliments, but to at 
tend him on days of buſineſs to the Senate or 
the Forum ;, where upon any debate or tranſac- 
tion of moment, they conſtantly waited to con 
duct him home again : but on ordinary days, 
when theſe morning - viſits were over, as they 
uſually were before ten, he retired to his books, 
and ſhut himſelf up in his library, without ſeek 
ing any other diverſion, but what his children 
afforded to the ſhort” intervals of his leiſure '. 
His ſupper was his greateſt meal; and the uſual 
ſeaſon with all the great, of enjoying their friend 
at table, which was frequently prolonged to 4 
late hour of the night: yet he was out of hi 
bed every morning before it was light: and nevel 
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bfed to ſleep again at noon, as all others generally 


did, and as 1t 15 commonly practiſed in Rome to 
this day * ; | 

But though he was ſo temperate and ſtudious, 
yet when he was engaged to ſup with others, 
either at home or abroad, he laid aſide his rules, 
and forgot the invalid, and was gay and ſprightly, 
and the very ſoul of the company. When friends 
were met together, to heighten the comforts of 
ſocial life, he thought it inhoſpitable, not to con- 
tribute his ſhare to their common mirth, or to 
damp it by a churliſh reſervedneſs. But he was 
really a lover of chearful entertainments; being of 
a nature remarkably facetious, and ſingularly 
turned to raillery : a talent, which was of 
great ſervice to him at the bar, to correct the 
petulance of an adverſary; relieve the ſatiety of 

a tedious cauſe; divert the minds of the Judges ; 
* mitigate the rigor of a ſentence, by making 
both the Bench and Audience merry at the ex- 
penſe of the Accuſer **. 

This uſe of it was always thought fair; and 
greatly applauded' in public trials; but in pri- 
vate converſations, he was charged ſometimes 
with puſhing his raillery too far; and , through 
a conſciouſneſs of his ſuperior wit , exerting it 
often intemperately, without reflecting what cruel 


wounds his laſhes inflicted **. Yet of all his 


farcaſtical jokes, which are tranſmitted to us by 
Antiquity ,- we ſhall not obſerve any, but what 
were pointed againſt characters, either ridiculous or 


profligate; ſuch as he deſpiſed for their follies „or 
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hated for their vices ; and though he might pro. 
voke the ſpleen, and quicken the malice of ene- 
mies, more than was conſiſtent with a regard to 
his own eaſe, yet he never appears to have hurt 
or loſt a friend, or any one whom * valued, by 
the levity of jeſting. 

It is certain, that the fame of bis wit was as 
celebrated as that of his eloquence; and that ſeve- 
ral ſpurious collections of his ſayings were hand- 
ed about in Rome in his life- time **; till his 
friend Trebonius, after he had been Conſul, 
thought it worth while to publiſh an authentic 
edition of them, in a volume which he addreſſed 
to Cicero himſelf *”. Cæſar likewiſe, in the height 
of his power, having taken a fancy to collect the 
Apophthegms or memorable ſayings of eminent 
men, gave ſtrict orders to all his friends, who 
uſed to frequent Cicero, to bring him every 
thing of that ſort , which happened to drop from 
him in their company **. But Tiro, Ciceros 
freedman , who ſerved him chiefly in his ſtudies 
and literary affairs, - publiſhed after his death, 
the moſt perfect collection of his ſayings in three 
books: where Quintilian, however, wiſhes, that 
he had been more ſparing in the number, and ju- 
dicious in the choice of them. None of theſe 
books are now remaining, nor any other ſpecimen 
of the jeſts, but what are incidentally ſcattered 
in different- parts of his own and other people's 
writings; which, as the ſame judicious Critic ob- 
ſerves, through the change of taſte in different 
ages, and the want of that action or geſture, 
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which gave the chief ſpirit 'to many of 'them, 
could never be explained to advantage, though 
ſeveral had attempted it. How much more cold 


then, and inſipid muſt they needs appear to us, 


who are unacquainted with the particular charac- 
ter and ſtories, to which they relate, as well as 
the peculiar faſhions , humor and taſte of wit in 
that age ? Yet even in theſe, as Quintilian alſo 
tells us, as well as in his other compoſitions , 
people would ſooner .find what they might Ae, 
than what they could add to them | 
| He had a great number of fine Houſes ,- in 
different parts of Italy; ſome writers reckon up 
eighteen ; which, excepting the family - ſeat at 
Arpinum, ſeem to have been all purchaſed, or 
built by himſelf. They were ſituated generally 
near to the ſea, and placed at proper diſtances 
along the lower coaſt, between Rome and Pom- 
peii, which was about four leagues beyond Na- 
ples; and for the elegance of ſtructure, and the 


_ delights of their ſituation, are called by him the 


eyes, or the beauties of Italy **. Thoſe in which 
he took the moſt pleaſure, and uſually ſpent 
ſome part of every year, were his Tuſculum, An- 
tium, Aſtura, Arpinum; his Formian, Cuman, 
Puteolan and Pompeian Villas; all of them large 
enough for the reception, not only of his own 
family, but of his friends and numerous gueſts; 
many of whom of the firſt quality uſed to paſs 
ſeveral days with him in their excurſions from 
Rome. But beſides theſe, that may properly be 
reckoned ſeats, with large plantations and gardens 
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around them, he had ſeveral little Inns, as he 
calls them, or baiting places on the road, built 
for his accommodation in paſling from one Houſe 
to another „ Hic le 
His Tuſculau Houſe had been Sylla's, the Dic- 
tator's; and in one of its apartments had a painting 
of his memorable victory near Nola, in the Marſic 
war, in which Cicero had ſerved under him as a 
volunteer: it was about four leagues from Rome, 
on the top of a beautiful Hill, covered with the 
Villas of the nobility, and affording an agreeable 
proſpect of the City, and the country around it; 
with plenty of water flowing through his grounds 
in a large ſtream or canal, for which he paid a 
rent to the Corporation of Tuſculum . Its neigh- 
bourhood to Rome gave him the opportunity of 
a retreat at any hour, from the fatigues of the bar, 
or the Senate, to breathe a little freſh air, and divert 
himſelf with his friends or family; ſo that this 
was the place in which he took the moſt delight, 
and ſpent the greateſt ſhare of his leiſure ; and for 
that reaſon improved and adorned it beyond all 
his other houſes **, | 

| When a greater ſatiety of the City, or a longet 
vacation in the Forum diſpoſed him to ſeek 2 
calmer ſcene ,, and more undiſturbed retirement, he 
uſed to remove to Antium or Aſtura. At Antium 
he placed his beſt collection of books, and as it 
was not above thirty miles from Rome, he could 
have daily intelligence there of every thing that 
.. paſſed in the City. Aſtura was a little Iſland, at 
the mouth of a river of the ſame name, about two 
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leagues farther towards the South , between the 
promontories of Antium and Cirexum, and in the 
view of them both; a place peculiarly adapted to 
the purpoſes of ſolitude, and a fevere retreat; 
covered with a thick wood, cut out into ſhady 
walks, in which he uſed to ſpend the gloomy. and 
ſplenetic moments of his life. 

In the height of Summer, the Manſion- houſe 
at Arpinum , and the little Iſland adjoining, by 
7 the advantage of its groves and caſcades, afford- 
| ed the beſt defence againſt the inconvenience of 
the heats : where in the greateſt, that he had 
ever remembered, we find him refreſhing him- 
ſelf, as he writes to his Brother, with the 
utmoſt pleaſure, in the cool ſtream of his 
Fibronus **. 

His other Villas were ſituated in the more public 
. parts of Italy, where all the beſt company of Rome 
5 had their Houſes of pleaſure. He had two at Formiæ, 
l a lower and upper Villa; the one near to the 
r 
Il 


port of Cajeta , the other upon the mountains ad- 
joining: he had a third on the ſhore of Baiæ, 
between the Lake Avernus and Puteoli, which 
1 be calls his Puteolan; a fourth on the hills of old 
i Cumz , called his Cuman Villa; and a fifth. at 


ie Pompeii, four leagues beyond Naples, in. a country 
m famed for the purity of its air, fertility of its ſoil, 
it and delicacy of its fruits. His Puteolan Houſe was 


dd built after the plan of the Academy of Athens, 
at ind called by that name; being adorned with a 
at Fortico and a grove, for the ſame uſe of philo- 
vo ſophical conferences. Some time after his death 
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it ſell into the hands of Antiſtius Vetus, who re: 
paired and improved it; when a ſpring of warm 
water , which happened to burſt out in one part 
of it, gave occaſton. to the following Epigram, 
made by Laurea Tullius , one of Cicero's freed. 
men. 


"#1 Quo tua Romanæ vindex clariſime lingua 
Silva loco melins ſurgere juſſa viret, _ 
Atque Academiæ celebratam nomine villum 
Nunc reparat cultu ſub potiore Vetus, 
Hlic etiam apparent lymphe non ante reperte , 
| Languida quæ inſuſo lumina rore levant. 
Nimirum locus ipſe ſui Ciceronis honori 
Hoc dedit, bac fontes cum patefecit ope. 
Ur quoniam totum legitur ſine fine per orbem , 
Sint plures,, ocutis ' que - mediantur , aqua 2 


. I here groves, once thine, now with fresh verdare bloon, 

- | Great Parent of the Eloguence of Rome, 

And tobere thy Academp ,. favorite ſeat, 

. Now to Antiſtius yields its ſweet retreat. 

' 1A gusbing ſtream burſts out , of wondrous power, 

To beal the eyes, and weakened fight reſtore, | 

be place, which all its pride from Cicero drew 

_ . Repags this honor #0 bis memory due , | | 

. © That ſince his works throughout the world are ſpread, 
And with ſuch eagerneſs by all are read, 

New ſprings of healing quality sbould riſe, 

To eaſe the increaſe of labor to the eyes. 
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The furniture of his Houſes was ſuitable to the 
elegance of his taſte, and the magnificence of his 
buildings : bis galleries were adorned with ſtatues 
and paintings of the beſt Grecian Maſters ; and 


his veſſels and moveables were of the beſt work and 


choiceſt materials. There was a Cedar Table of 
his remaining in Pliny's time, ſaid to be the firſt 
which was ever ſeen in Rome, and to have coſt 
him eighty pounds“. He thought it the part of 
an eminent Citizen, to preſerve an uniformity of 
character in every article of his conduct, and to 
illuſtrate his dignity by the ſplendor of his life. 
This was the reaſon of the great variety of his 
houſes, and of their ſituation in the moſt conſpi- 
cuous parts of Italy, along the courſe of the Ap- 
pian road; that they might occur at every ſtage 
to the obſervation of travellers, and lie commodious 
for the reception and entertainment of his friends. 
The reader perhaps, when he reflects on what 
the old writers have ſaid of the. mediocrity of his 
paternal eſtate, will be at a loſs to conceive whence 
all his revenues flowed, that enabled him to ſuſtain 
the vaſt expenſe of building and maintaining ſuch 
a number of noble houſes; but the ſolution will 
be eaſy, when we recollect the great opportunities 
that he had of improving his original fortunes. 
The two principal funds of wealth to the leading 
men of Rome, were ; firſt, the public — 
and Provincial Commando fecondly, the preſents 
of Kings, Princes, and foreign ſtates, whom they 
had obliged by their fervices and protection : and 
though no man was more moderate in the uſe of 
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theſe advantages than Cicero, yet to one of 
his prudence, economy, and contempt of vicious 
pleaſures, theſe were abundantly ſufficient to 
anſwer all his expenſes **: for in his Province of 
Cilicia, after all the memorable inſtances of his 
generoſity , by which he ſaved to the public a full 
million ſterling , which all other Governors had 
applied to their private uſe, yet at the expiration 
of his year, he left in the hands of the Publicans 
in Aſia near twenty thouſand pounds, reſerved from 
the ſtrict dues of his Government, and remitted to 
him afterwards at Rome. But there was another 
way of acquiring money, eſteemed the moſt re. 
putable of any which brought large and frequent 
ſupplies to him, the legacies of deceaſed friends, 
It was the peculiar cuſtom of Rome, for the 
Clients and dependents of families to bequeath at 
their death to their Patrons ſome conſiderable part 
of their eſtates, as the moſt effectual teſtimony of 
their reſpect and gratitude ; and the more a man 
received in this way, the more it redounded to 
his credit. Thus Cicero mentions it to the honor 
of Lucullus, that while he governed Aſia as Pro- 
conſul, many great eſtates were left to him by 
will“: and Nepos tells us, in praiſe of Atticus, 
that he ſucceeded to many inheritances of the ſame 
kind, bequeathed to him on no other account, 
than on his friendly and amiable temper **. Cicero 
had his full ſhare of theſe teſtamentary donations; 
as we ſee from the many inſtances of them men- 
- tioned in his Letters“; and when he was fallcly 
reproached by Antony, with being neglected on 
theſe occaſions, he declared in his reply, that he 
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had gained from this ſingle article about two 
hundred thouſand pounds, by the free and volun- 
tary gifts of dying friends; not the forged wills of 
perſons unknown to him; with which he charged 
Antony ** 

His moral character was never blemiſhed by the 
ſtain of any habitual vice ; but was a ſhining pattern 


of virtue to an age. of all — the moſt licentious 


and profligate *'. His mind was ſuperior to all the 


; ſordid paſſions which engroſs little ſouls; avarice, 


envy, malice, luſt. If we fift his familiar letters, 
we cannot diſcover in them the leaſt hint of any 
thing baſe, immodeſt, ſpiteful, or perfidious; 
but an uniform principle of benevolence, juſtice . 
love of his friends and country, flowing through 
the whole, and inſpiring all his thoughts and ac- 
tions. Though no man ever felt the effects of 
other people's envy more ſeverely than he, yet 
no man was ever more free from it : this is allowed 
to him by all the old writers, and is evident in- 
deed from his works; where we find him perpetually 
praiſing and recommending whatever was laudable, 
even 1n a rival or an adverſary ; celebrating merit 
wherever it was found; whether in the ancients 
or his contemporaries ; whether in Greeks or 
Romans; and verifying a maxim which he had 
declared in a ſpeech to the Senate, that no man 
could be envious of another's virtue, who was 
conſcious of his own * 

His ſprightly wit would naturally have recom- 
mended him to the favor of the Ladies; whoſe com- 
pany he uſed to frequent when * and with 
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many of whom of the firſt quality, he was oſt 
engaged in his riper years to confer about the 
intereſts of their huſbands, brothers, or relations, 
who were abſent from Rome : yet we meet with 
no trace of any criminal gallantry, or intrigue with 
any of them. In a letter to Pztus, towards the 
end of his life, he gives a jocoſe account of his 
ſupping with their friend Volumnius , an Epi. 
curean wit of the firſt claſs, when the famed 
Courteſan, Cytheris, who had been Volumnius's 
ſlave, and was then his miſtreſs made one of the 
company at table : where after ſeveral jokes on 
that incident, he ſays, that he never ſuſpected 
that ſhe would have been of the party ; and though 
he was always a lover of chearful' entertainments, 
yet nothing of that ſort bad ever pleaſed him when 
young, much leſs now, when he was old”, 
There was one Lady, however, called Crellia, 
with whom he kept up a particular familiarity and 
correſpondence of letters; on which Dio, as it 
has been already hinted , abſurdly grounds ſome 
little ſcandal, though he owns her to have been 
ſeventy years old. She is frequently mentioned in 
Cicero's Letters, as a lover of books and philc- 
ſophy ; and on that account, as fond of his com- 
pany and writings : but while out of complaiſance 
to her ſex, and a regard to her uncommon talents, 
he treated her always with reſpec ; yet by the 
hints which he drops of her to Atticus, it appeals 
that ſhe had no ſhare of his affections, or any 


real authority with him“. 
His failings were as few as were ever found 
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in any eminent genius; ſuch as flowed from bis 
conſtitution, not his will; and were chargeable. 
rather to the condition of his humanity, than 
to the fault of the man. He was thought to 
be too ſanguine in proſperity, too deſponding in 
adverſity : and apt to perfuade himſelf in each 
fortune, that it would never have an end“. This 
is Pollio's account of him : which feems in general 
to be true: Brutus touches the firſt part of it in 
one of his letters to him ; and when things were 
going proſperouſly againſt Antony, put him gently 
in mind, that he ſeemed to truſt too much to his 
hopes ©; and he himſelf allows the ſecond, and 
fays , that if any one was timorous in great and 
dangerous events, apprehending always the worſt, 
rather than hoping the beſt, he was the man; and 
if that was a fault, confeſſes himſelf not to be 
free from it: yet in explaining afterwards the 
nature of this timidity, it was fuch, he tells us, as 
ſhowed itfelf rather in foreſeeing dangers, than in 
encountering them: an explication , which the latter 
part of his life fully confirmed, and above all his 
death , which no man could ſuſtain with greater 
courage and refolution ** 
But the moſt confpicupus and glaring paſſion 
of his ſoul was, the love of glory and thirſt of 
praiſe : a paſſion, that he not 'only avowed , but 
keely indulged ; and ſometimes, as he himſelf 
confeſſes, to a degree even of vanity *' . This often 
gave his enemies 2 plauſible handle ef ridiculing 
his pride and arrogance ; ** while the forwardneſs 
that he ſhowed to celebrate his own merits in all his 
V 3 
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public ſpeeches , ſeemed to juſtiſy their cenſures: 
and fince this is generally conſidered as the grand 
foible of his life, and has been handed down 
implicitly from age to age, without ever being 
fairly examined, or rightly underſtood , it will be 
roper to lay open the ſource from which the 
aſſion itſelf lowed , and explain the nature of 
that glory , of which he profeſſes himſelf ſo fond. 
True glory then, according to his own defini. 
tion of it, is a wide and illuſtrious fame of many 
and great benefits conferred upon our friends, 
our country, or the whole race of mankind ”: 
it is not, he ſays, the empty blaſt of popular favor, 
or the applauſe of a giddy multitude , which all 
wiſe men had ever deſpiſed , and none more than 
himſelf; but the conſenting praiſe of all honeſt 
men, and the incorrupt teſtimony of thoſe who 
can judge of excellent merit, which reſounds always 
to virtue, as the echo to the voice; and ſince 
it is a general companion of good actions, ought 
not to be rejected by good men. That thoſe who 
aſpired to this glory, were not to expect eaſe or 
pleaſure, or tranquillity of life for] their pains; but 
muſt give up their own peace to ſecure the peace 
of others; muſt expoſe themſelves to ſtorms and 
dangers for the public good ; ſuſtain many battles 
with the audacious and the wicked, and ſome 
even with the powerful : in ſhort, muſt behave 
themſelves ſo, as to give their citizens cauſe to 
rejoice that they had ever been born. This 
the notion that he inculcates every where of true 
glory : which is ſurely one of the nobleſt principles 
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that can inſpire a human breaſt; implanted by 
God in our nature, to dignify and exaltit; and 
always found the ſtrongeſt in the beſt and moſt 
elevated minds; and to which we owe every thing 
great and laudable, that Hiſtory has to offer to us, 
through all the ages of the heathen world. There is 
not an inſtance, ſays Cicero, of a man's exerting 
himſelf ever with praiſe and virtue in the dangers 
of his country, who was not drawn to it by the 
hopes of glory, and a regard to poſterity *”” 


Give me a boy, ſays Quintilian, whom praiſe 


excites, whom glory warms : for ſuch a ſcholar 
was fore to anſwer all his hopes, and do credit to 
his diſcipline **. Whether poſterity will have any 
reſpect for me, ſays Pliny, I know not; but am 
ſure that J have deſerved ſome from it: I will 
not ſay by my wit, for that would be arrogant; 
but by the zeal, by the pains, by the reverence, 
which I have always paid to it. "9 4 

It will not ſeem ſtrange, to obſerve the wiſeſt 
of the ancients puſhing this principle to ſo great a 
length, and conſidering glory as the ampleſtreward 
of a well - ſpent life; when we reflect, that the 
greateſt part of them had no notion of any other 
reward or futurity ; and even thoſe who believed 
a ſtate of happineſs to the good , yet entertained 
it with fo much diffidence , that they indulged it 
rather as a wiſh, than a well-grounded hope; and 
were glad therefore to lay hold on that which 
ſeemed to be within their reach; a futurity of their 
own creating; an immortality of fame and glory 
from the applauſe of poſterity. This, vIE a pleaſing 
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fiction, they looked upon as a propagation of life, 
and an eternity of exiſtenee; and had no ſmall com. 
fort in imagining , that though the ſenſe of it 
ſhould not reach to themſelves, it would extend 
at leaſt to others; and that they ſhould be doing 
good ſtill when dead, by leaving the example of 
their virtues to the imitation of mankind. Thus 
Cicero, as he often declares, never looked upon 
that to be his life, which was confined to this 
narrow circle on earth, but conſidered his acts, 
as ſeeds ſown in the immenſe field of the univerſe, 
to raiſe up the fruit of glory and immortality to him 
through a ſucceſſion of infinite ages: nor has he 
been fruſtrated of his hope, or diſappointed ol his 
end; but as long as the name of Rome ſubſiſts, or 
as long as learning, virtue and liberty preſerve 
any credit in the world, he will be great and glorious 
in the memory of all poſterity. T 7 

As to the other part of the charge, or the proof 
of his vanity, drawn from his boaſting ſo frequently 
of himſelf in his ſpeeches both to the Senate and 
the people, though it may appear to a common 
reader to be abundantly confirmed by his writings; 
yet if we attend to; the circumſtances of the times, 
and the part which che acted in them, we ſhall 
find it not only excuſable „ but in ſome degree 
oven neceſſary. The fate of Rome was now 
brought to a criſis»; and the conkending partes 
were making their laſt/ efforts, either to oppreſs or 
preſerve it: Cicerd Was the head of thoſe who 
ſtood up for its liberty; which entirely depended 
on the influence of his counſels: he had many 
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ars therefore! been the common mark of the rage 
and malice of all , who were aiming at illegal 


powers, or a tyranny in the ſtate ; and while 


theſe were generally ſupported by the military 
power of the Empire, he had no other arms or 
means of defeating them, but his authority with 
the Senate and people, grounded on the experience 
of his ſervices, and the perſuaſion of his integrity: 
ſo that, to obviate the perpetual calumnies of the 
factious, he was obliged to inculcate the merit and 
good effects of his counſels; in order to confirm 
people in their union and adherence to them, 
againſt the intrigues of thoſe, who were employing 
all arts to ſubvert them. The frequent commemora- 
tion of his acts, ſays Quintilian, was not made ſo 
much for glory, as for defence; to repel calumny, 
and vindicate his meaſures when they were 
attacked: and this is what Cicero himſelf declared 
in all his ſpeeches; © that no man ever heard him 
* ſpeak of himſelf but when he was forced to it: 
that when: he was urged with fictitious crimes, 
it was his cuſtom to anſwer them with his real 
© ſervices : and if ever he ſaid any thing glorious 
« of himſelf, it was not through a fondneſs of 
* praiſe, but to repel an accuſation *' : that no 
* man who had been converſant in great affairs, 
and treated with particular envy , could refute 
* the contumely of an enemy, without touching 
* upon his own//praiſes; and after all his labors 
* for the common ſafety , if a juſt indignation 
had drawn from him at any time what might 
" ſeem to be vainglorious, it might reaſonably be 
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c forgiven to him“: that when others were ſilent 
de about him, if he could not then forbear to ſpeak 
& of himſelf, that indeed would be ſhameful ; but 
* when he was injured, accuſed , expoſed to 
popular odium, he muſt certainly be allowed 
to aſſert his liberty, if they would not ſuffer 
* him to retain his dignity .“ This then was 
the true ſtate of the caſe, as it is evident from 
the facts of his hiſtory : he had an ardent love of 
glory, and an eager thirſt of praiſe :" was pleaſed, 
when living, to hear his acts applauded; yet more 
ſtill with imagining , that they would ever be 
celebrated when he was dead: a paſlion , which 
for the reaſons already hinted, had always the 
greateſt force on the greateſt ſouls : but it muſt 
needs raiſe our contempt and indignation, to ſee 
every conceited pedant, and trifling declaimer , who 
know little of Cicero's real character, and leſs ſtil 
of their own, preſuming to call him the vaineſt of 
mortals. | 5 

But there is no point of light, in which ve 
can view him with more advantage or ſatisfac- 
tion to ourſelves, than in the contemplation of 
his learning, and the ſurpriſing extent of his 
knowledge. This ſhines ſo conſpicuous in al 
the monuments which remain of him, that it 
even leſſens the dignity of his general character; 
while the idea of the ſcholar abſorbs that of the 
Senator; and by conſidering him as the greatel 
writer, we are apt to forget, that he was the 
greateſt Magiſtrate alſo of Rome. We learn ov! 
Latin from him at ſchool; our ſtyle and fentr 
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ments at the College: here the generality take 
their leave of him, and ſeldom think of him 
more, but as of an Orator, a Moraliſt, or Phi- 
Joſopher of Antiquity, But it is with characters 
as with pictures; we cannot judge well of a 
fingle part, without ſurveying the whole; fince 


| the perfection of each depends on its proportion 


and relation to the reſt; while, in viewing them 
all together, they mutually reflect an additional 
grace upon each other. His learning, conſidered 
ſeparately , will appear admirable; yet much more 
ſo, when it is found in the poſſeſſion of the 
firſt Stateſman of a mighty Empire : his abilities 
as a Stateſman are glorious; yet ſurpriſe us ſtil 
more, when they are obſerved in the ableſt 
Scholar and Philoſopher of his age: but an 
union of both theſe characters exhibits that ſub- 
lime ſpecimen of perfection, to which the beſt 
parts with the beſt culture can exalt human 
nature * 

NO man , whoſe life had been wholly ſpent 
in ſtudy, ever left more numerous or more va- 
luable fruits of his learning , in every branch of 
ſcience, and the politer arts; in Oratory, Poetry, 
Philoſophy , Law , Hiſtory , Criticiſm , Politics, 
Ethics; in each of which he equalled, the great- 
eſt maſters of his time; in ſome of them excelled 
all men of all times 4 His remaining works, as 
voluminous as they appear, are but a ſmall part 
of what he really publiſhed; and though many 
of theſe are come down to us maimed by time, 
and the barbarity of the intermediate ages, yet 
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they are- juſtly eſteemed the moſt precious remains 
of all antiquity; and like the Sybilline books, if 
more of them had periſhed, would have been 
equal ſtill to any price. | 

His induſtry was incredible, beyond the ex. 
ample, or even conception of our days: this 
was the ſecret by which he performed ſuch won. 
ders, and reconciled perpetual ſtudy with per. 
petual affairs. He ſuffered no part of his leiſure 
to be idle, or the leaſt interval of it to be loſt; 
but what other people gave to the public ſhows, 
to. pleaſures, to feaſts, nay, even to ſleep, and 
the ordinary refreſhments of nature, he generally 
gave to his books, and the enlargement of his 
knowledge. On days of buſineſs, when he 
had any thing particular to compoſe, "be had no 
other time for meditating , but when he was tak- 
ing a few turns in his walks, where he uſed to 
dictate bis thoughts to his Scribes, who attend. 
ed him. We find many of his letters dated 
before day · light; ſome from the Senate; other 
from his meals, ang the crowd of his morning 
levee **.. 
No compoſitions afford more . than the 
Epiſtles of great men; they touch the heart of 
the reader, by laying, open that of the write: 
The letters of eminent wits, eminent ſcholars, 
eminent ſtateſmen, are all eſteemed in their ſe 
vefal kinds; but there never was a collection 
that excelled ſo much in every kind as Ciceros 
ſor the purity of ſtyle, the importance of the mat 
ter, or the diguity of the perſons concerned in 
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them. We haye about a thouſand ſtill remaining, 
all written after he was forty years old; which 
are but a ſmall part, not only of what he wrote, 
but of what were actually publiſhed after his 
death by his ſervant Tiro. For we ſee many 
volumes of them quoted by the Ancients, which 
are utterly loſt; as the firſt book of his Letters to 
Licinius Calvus; the firſt alſo to Q, Axius; a 
ſecond book to his ſon, a ſecond alſo to Corn. 
Nepos: a third book to J. Cæſar, a third to 
Octavius; and a third alſo to Panſa; an eighth 
book to M. Brutus; and a ninth to A. Hirtius. 


Of all which, excepting a few to J. Czſar and 


Brutus, we have nothing more left than ſome 
ſcattered phraſes and ſentences, gathered from 
the citations of the old Critics and Grammar- 
ians '**, What makes theſe Letters ſtill more 


eſtimable is, that he had never deſigned them 


for the public, nor kept any copies of them; 
for the year before his death, when Atticus was 
making ſome inquiry about them , he ſent him 
word, that he had made no collection; and that 
Tiro had preſerved only about ſeventy *'. Here 
then we may expect to ſee the genuine man, 
without diſguiſe or affectation ; eſpecially in his 
letters to Atticus, to whom he talked with the 
lame frankneſs as to himſelf ; opened the rife 
and progreſs of each thought; and never entered 
into any affair without his particular advice: ſo 
that theſe may be conſidered as the memoirs of 
his times; containing the moſt authentic mate- 
nals for the Hiſtory of that age, and laying 
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open the grounds and motives of all the great 
events that happened in it: and it is the want 
of attention to them, that makes the generali 
of writers in theſe times ſo ſuperficial, as well az 
erroneous; while they chuſe to tranſcribe the d 
and imperfe& relations of the later Greek Hiſto. 
rians, rather than take the pains to extract the 
original account of facts from one who was x 
principal actor in them. 

In his familiar Letters he affected no parti 
cular elegance or choice of words, but took the 
firſt that occurred from common uſe and the lan. 
gunge of converſation *', Whenever he was dif. 
poſed to joke, his wit was. eaſy and natural; 
flowing always from the ſubject, and throwing 
out what came uppermoſt; nor diſdaining even a 
pun, when it ſerved to make his friends laugh“ 
In Letters of compliment, ſome of which were 
addreſſed to the greateſt men who ever lived, 
his inclination to pleaſe is expreſſed in a manner 
agreeable to nature and reafon, with the utmoſt 
delicacy both of ſentiment and diction, yet with 
out any of thoſe pompous titles and lofty epithets, 
which modern cuſtom has introduced into ou 
commerce with the great, and falſely ſtampet 
with the name of politeneſs; though they are the 
real offspring of barbariſm, and the effect of our 
degeneracy both in taſte and manners. In bo 
political Letters, all his maxims are drawn from 
an intimate knowledge of men and things: be 
always touches the point on which the affai 
turns; foreſees the danger, and foretels the ml 
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chief; which never failed to follow upon the 
neglect of his counſels : of which there were fo 
many inſtances, that as an eminent writer of his 
own time obſerved of him, his prudence ſeemed 
to be a kind of divination, which foretold every 
thing that afterwards happened, with the veracity 
of a Prophet. But none of his letters do 
him more credit than thoſe of the recommenda- 
tory kind: the others ſhow his wit and his 
parts, theſe his benevolence and his probity : he 
ſolicits the intereſt of his friends with all the 
warmth and force of words, of which he was 
maſter: and alledges generally ſome perſonal 
reaſon for his peculiar zeal in the cauſe, and 
that his own honor was concerned in the ſucceſs 
of it“. 

But his Letters are not more valuable on any 
account, than for their being the only monu- 
ments of that ſort, which remain to us from free 
Rome. They breathe the laſt words of expiring. 
liberty; a great part of them having been writ- 
ten in the very. criſis of its ruin, to rouſe up all 
the virtue, that was left in the honeſt and the 
brave, to the defence of their country. The ad- 
vantage, which they derive from this circum» 
ſtance, will eaſily be obſerved by comparing 
them with the Epiſtles of the beſt and greateſt: 
who flouriſhed afterwards in Imperial Rome. Pli- 
ny's Letters are juſtly admired by men of taſte; 
they ſhow the ſcholar, the wit, the fine gentle- 
man; yet we cannot but obſerve a poverty and 
barcenneſs through the whole, that betrays the 
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awe of a maſter. All his ſtories and reflections 
terminate in private life; there is nothing im- 
portant in politics; no great affairs explained; 
no account of the motives of public counſels: he 
had born all the ſame offices with Cicero, whom 
in all points he affected to emulate **; yet his 
honors were in effect but nominal; conferred by 
a ſuperior power, and adminiſtered by a ſupe- 
rior will; and with the old titles of Conſul and 
Proconſul, we want ſtill the Stateſman, the Po- 
litician and the Magiſtrate. In his Provincial 
command, where Cicero governed all things 
with ſupreme authority, and had Kings attend. 
ant on his orders; Pliny durſt not venture to 
repair a Bath; or puniſh a fugitive ſlave; or in. 
corporate a company of Maſons; till he had firſt 
conſulted and obtained the leave of Trajan“. 

His Hiſtorical works are all loſt: the co 
mentaries of his Conſulſhip in Greek; the Hiſtory 
of his own affairs, to his return from exile, in 
Latin verſe; and his Anecdotes, as well as the 
pieces, that he publiſhed on Natural Hiſtory; of 
which Pliny quotes one, upon the wonders of 
Nature, and another on perfumes **. He was 
meditating likewiſe a general Hiſtory of Rome, 
to which he was frequently urged by his friends, 
as the only man capable of adding that glory 
alſo to his country , of excelling the Greeks in a 
ſpecies of writing, which, of all others, was 2 
that time the leaſt cultivated by the Romans". 
But he never found leiſure to execute fo great 1 
talk; yet has ſketched out a plan of it, which, 

ſhort 
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ſhort as it is, ſeems to be the beſt, that can be 
formed, for the deſign of a perfect Hiſtory. 

« He declares it to be the firſt and fundament- 
« al law of Hiſtory, that it ſhould neither dare 
« to ſay any thing that was falſe, or fear to ſay 
« any thing that was true; nor give any juſt 
* ſuſpicion either of favor or diſaffection: that 
4 in the relation of things, the writer ſhould 


& gbſerve. the order of time , and add alſo the 
* deſcription of places: that in all great and 


®* memorable tranſactions, he ſhould firſt explain 
* the counſels, than the acts, laſtly the events: 
* that in the counſels, he ſhould interpoſe bis own. 
judgment on the merit of them: in the acts, 
* ſhould relate not only what, was done, but how 
* it was done: in the, events ſhould BU what 
ſhare chance or raſhneſs or prudence had in them: 
that in regard to perſons, he ſhould deſcribe « 
not only their particular actions, but the lives 
and characters of all thoſe, who bear an emi- 
nent part in the ſtory: that he ſhould illuſtrate 
the whole in a clear, eaſy, natural ' ſtyle; 
„flowing with a. perpetual ſmoothneſs, and 
= free from the affectation of points 
and ſentences; or the roughneſs of judicial 
* pleadings **.” 
We have no remains Ai of” his Poetry, 


except ſome fragments occaſionally interſperſed 


through his other writings; yet theſe, as have 
before obſerved, are ſufficient to convince us that 
his poetical genius, if it had been cultivated with 


the ſame care, would not have been inferior to 
Vol. III. 18 | iN 
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his Oratorical. The two arts are ſo nearly allied, 
that an excellency in the one ſeems to imply a 
capacity for the other; the ſame qualities being 
eſſential to them both; a ſprightly fancy, fertile 
invention, flowing and numerous dition. It was 
in Ciceros time, that the old ruſticity of the 
Latin muſe firſt began to be poliſhed by the orna- 
ments of , dreſs, and the harmony of numbers; 
but the height of perfection, to which it was 
carried after his death by the ſucceeding generation, 
as it left no room for a mediocrity in Poetry, fo 
it quite eclipſed the fame of Cicero. For the 
world always judges of things by compariſon, 
and becauſe he was not ſo great a Poet, as Virgil 
and Horace, he was decried as none at all; eſpe- 


cially in the Courts of Antony and Auguſtus; 


where it was a compliment to the Sovereign, and 
a faſhion conſequently among the flatterers „ bo 
make his character ridiculous, wherever it lay 
open to them: hence flowed that perpetual raillery, 
which ſubſiſts to this day, on his famous verſes; 


Cedant arina togæ, concedant laurea lingua. 
O fortunatam natam me Conſule Romam. 


and two bad lines picked out by the malice of 
enemies, and tranſmitted to poſterity, as a ſpe 
cimen of the reſt, have ſerved to damn many 
thouſands of good ones. For Plutarch reckons 
him among the moſt eminent of the Roman Poets; 


and Pliny | the younger was proud of emulating 
him in his poetic character; and Quintilian ſeems 
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to charge the cavils of his cenſurers to a principle 
of malignity **. But his own verſes carry the ſureſt 
proof of their merit; being written in the beſt 
manner of that age, in which he lived, and in the 
ſtyle of Lucretius; whoſe Poem he is ſaid to have 
reviſed and corrected, for its publication, after 
Lucretius's death“. 'This, however, is certain, 
that he was the conſtant friend and generous patron 
of all the celebrated Poets of his time of Accius, 
Archias, Chilius; Lucretius; Catullus; who pays 
bis thanks to him in the following lines for ſome 
favor, that he had received from him. 


Tully, moſt eloquent by far 

Of all, bo have been or who are, 

Or who in ages ſtill to come | 

Shall riſe of all the Sons of Rome. 

To thee Catullus grateful ſends A 

His warmeſt thanks, and recommends 
His humble muſe, as much below 

All other Poets be, as Thou 

All other Patrons doſt excel, 

In power of words and ſpeaking well ©”. 


But Poetry was the amuſement only, and relief 
of his other ſtudies: Eloquence was his diſtin- 
guſhing talent, his ſovereign attribute: to this he 
devoted all the faculties of his foul, and attained 
to a degree bf perfection in it, that no mortal 
ever ſurpaſſed: ſo that as a polite Hiſtorian ob- 
ſerves, Rome had but few Orators before him, 
Whom it could praiſe; none whom it could 
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admire **. Demoſthenes was the pattern; by which 
he formed himſelf; whom he emulated with ſuch 
ſucceſs, as to merit, What St. Jerom calls that 
beautiful eloge: Demoſthenes has ſnatched from 
thee: the glory of being the. firſt; thou from 
Demqoſthenes, that of being the only Oratog“. 
The genius, the capacity, the ſtyle and manner 
of them both were much the ſame; their elo- 
quence of that great, ſublime and comprehenſive 
kind, which dignified every ſubject, and gave it 
all the force and beauty of which it was capable: 
it was that roundneſs of ſpeaking, as the ancients 
call it, where there was nothing either redundant 
or deficient; nothing either to be added or re- 
trenched; their perfections were in all points fo 
tranſcendent, and yet ſo ſimilar, that the Critics 
are not agreed on which ſide to give the preference: 
Quintilian indeed, the.moſt judicious of them, 
has given it on the whole to Cicero: but if, as 
others have thought, Cicero had not all the nerves, 
the energy, or, as he himſelf calls it, the thunder 
of Demoſthenes; he excelled him in the copioul- 
neſs and elegance of his diction, the variety of 
his ſentiments; and above all, in the vivacity of 
his Wit, and ſmartneſs of his raillery; Demoſthenes 
had nothing jocoſe or facetious in him; yet by 
attemptiog ſometimes, to jeſt, ſhowed, that the 
thing itſelf did not diſpleaſe, but did not belong 
to him: for, as Longinus ſays, whenever he af. 
feed, to be pleaſant, he made himſelf ridiculous; 
and if he happened to raiſe a laugh, it was chilly 
upon himſelf. Whereas Cicero, from a perpetual 
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ſund of wit and ridicule, had the power always 
to pleaſe, When he found himſelf unable to con- 
vince; and could put his Judges into good humor, 

when he had cauſe to be afraid of their ſeverity; 
ſo that by the opportunity of a welktimed-joke, 
he is ſaid to have preſerved many of his Clients 
from manifeſt ruin 

Yet in all this height and fame of his dlo- 
quence, there was another ſet of Orators at the 
ſame time in Rome; men of parts and learning, 
and of the firſt quality; Who, while they ac- 
knowledged the ſuperiority of his genius, yet 
cenſured his diction, as not truly Attic or claſ- 
fical: ſome calling it looſe and languid; others 
tumid and exuberant **, Theſe men affected a 
minute and faſtidious correctneſs, pointed ſen- 
tences, ſhort and concife periods, without a ſylla- 
ble to ſpare in them; as if the perfection of 
Oratory conſiſted in a frugality of words, and in 
crowding our ſentiments into the varroweſt com- 
paſs**, The chief Patrons of this taſte were, 
M. Brutus, Licinius, Calvus, Aſinius Pollio 
and Salluſt; whom Seneca ſeems to treat, as the 
author of the obſcure, abrupt, and ſententious 
ſtyle“ . Cicero often ridicules the pretenders to 
Attic elegance; as judging of eloquence, not by 
the force of the art, but their own weakneſs; 
and reſolving to decry what they could not attain; 
and to admire nothing, but what they could imi- 
tate“: and though their way of ſpeaking, he ſays, 
might pleaſe the ear of a critic or a ſcholar, yet 
it was not of that ſublime and ſonorous kind; 
X 3 
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whoſe end was not only to inſtruct, but to move 
an audience; an eloquence, born for the multi. 
tude; whoſe merit was always ſhown by its effects, 
of exciting admiration, and extorting ſhouts of 
applauſe; and on which there never was any dif. 
ference of Judgment between the learned and the 
populace **, 

This was the genuine ae that prevail. 
ed in Rome as long as Cicero hved: his were 
the only ſpeeches that were reliſhed or admired 
by the City; while thoſe Attic orators, as they 
called themſelves, were generally deſpiſed and 
frequently deſerted by the audience in the midſt of 
their harangues . But after Cicero's death 
and the ruin of the Republic, the Roman orato- 
ry ſunk of courſe with its liberty, and a falſe 
ſpecies univerſally prevailed; when inſtead of 
that elate, copious, and flowing eloquence, 
which launched out freely into every ſubject, 
there ſucceeded a guarded. dry, ſententious kind; 
full of labored turns and ſtudied points; and 
proper only for the occaſion on which it was 
employed; the making panegyrics, and ſervile 
compliments to their Tyrants. This change of 
ſtyle may be obſerved in all their writers from 
Cicero's time to the younger Pliny, who car. 
yied it to its utmoſt perfection in his celebrated 
Panegyric on the Emperor Trajan: which, as it 
js juſtly admired for the elegance of diction , the 
beauty of ſentiments, and the delicacy of it 
compliments, ſo is become in a manner the 


ſtandard of fine ſpeaking to modern times: 
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where it is common to hear the pretenders to 
Criticiſm deſcanting on the tedious length and 
ſpiritleſs exuberance of the Ciceronian periods. 
But the ſuperiority of Cicero's eloquence, as it 


was acknowledged , by the politeſt age of free 


Rome; ſo it has received the moſt authentic con- 
firmation, that the nature of things can admit, 
from the concurrent ſenſe of nations; which, 
neglecting the productions of his rivals and con- 
temporaries, have preſerved to us his ineſtima- 
ble remains, as a ſpecimen of the moſt perfect 
manner of ſpeaking, to which the language of 
mortals can be exalted: ſo that, as Quintilian 
declared of him even in that early age, he has 
acquired ſuch fame with poſterity, that Cicero 
is not reckoned ſo much the name of a man, as 
of eloquence itſelf *” 


But we have hitherto been conſidering chiefly. 


the exterior part of Cicero's character, and ſhall 
now attempt to penetrate the receſſes of his mind, 
and diſcover the real ſource and principle of his 
actions, from a view of that philoſophy, which 


he profeſſed to follow, as the general rule of his 


life. This, as he often declares, was drawn 


from the Academic ſect; which derived its origin 


from Socrates, and its name from a celebrated 
Gymnaſium, or place of exerciſe in the ſuburbs 
of Athens, called the Academy ; where the pro- 
feſſors of that ſchool uſed to hold their lectures 

and philoſophical diſputations“ 
Socrates was the firſt who baniſhed Phyſics out 
of Fulaſopby , which till his time had ho the 
> > 
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ſole ohject of it; and drew it off from the obſcure 
and intricate inquiries into nature, and the con: 
ſtitution of the heavenly bodies, to queſtions of 
morality ; of more immediate uſe and importance 
to the happineſs of man; concerning the true 
notions of virtue and vice, and the natural differ. 
ence of good and ill“: and as he found the 
world generally repoſſeſſed with falſe notions on 
thoſe ſubjects, 15 his method was not te aſſert 
any opinion of his own, but to refute the opi- 
nions of others, and attack the errors in vogue: 
as the firſt ep towards preparing men for the 
reception of truth, or what came the neareſt to it, 
probability. While he himſelf therefore profeſſed 
to know nothing, he uſed to ſift out the ſeveral doc- 
trines of all the pretenders to ſcience; and then 
teaſe them with a ſeries of queſtions ſo contrived, 
as to reduce them, by the courſe of their 
anſwers, to an evident abſurdity, and the im- 
pollibility of defending what they had at fir 
affirmed *** 

But Plato did not ſtrictly adhere to the method 
of his maſter Socrates; and his followers wholly 
deſerted it: for inſtead of the Socratic modeſty of 
affirming nothing, and examining every thing, 

they turned Philoſophy, as it were, into an art; 
and formed a ſyſtem of opinions, which they 
delivered to their diſciples, as the peculiar tenets 
of their ſect . Plato's Nephew , Speuſippus, 
Who was left the heir of his ſchool, continued 
bis lectures, as his ſucceſſors alſo did, in the 
Academy, and preſeryed the name of f Academics 
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whilſt Ariſtotle, the moſt eminent of Plato's ſcho- 
lars, retired to another Gymnaſium, called the 
Lyceum where from a cuſtom which he and his 
were obſerved, of teaching and diſputing as 
they walked in the Porticoes of the place, they 
obtained the name of Peripatetics, or the walk- 
ing Philoſophers. Theſe two ſeats though differing 
in name, agreed generally in things, or in all 
the principal points of their philoſophy : they 
placed the chief happineſs of man in virtue, 
with a competency of external goods ; taught 


the exiſtence of a God, a Providence, the im- 


mortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate of rewards 


and puniſhments ** F 

This was the Nate of the Academic ſchool 
under five ſucceſſive maſters, who governed it 
after Plato; Speuſippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, 
Crates, Crantor; till Arceſilas the ſixth diſcarded 
at once all the ſyſtems of his Predeceſſors, and 
revived the Socratic way, of affirming nothing, 
doubting of all things, and expoſing the vanity 
of the reigning opinions“ . He alledged the 
neceſſity of making this reformation, from that 
obſcurity of things, which had reduced' Socrates 
and all the Ancients before him, to a confeſ- 
ſion of their 1gnorance : he obſerved , as they 
had all likewiſe done, that the ſenſes were nar- 
row, reaſon infirm, life ſhort, truth immerſed 
in the deep, opinion and cuſtom every where pre- 
dominant; and all things involved in darkneſs ***, 
He taught therefore, That there was no certain 


knowledge or 2 of any thing in 
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© nature; nor any infallible criterion of truth and 
c falſchood ; that nothing was ſo deteſtable as 
« raſhneſs; nothing ſo ſcandalous to a Philoſo. 
cc pher, as to profeſs, what was either falſe or 
« unknown to him; that we ought to aſſert no- 
* thing dogmatically ; but in all caſes ſuſpend 
e our aſſent; and inſtead of pretending to certain- 
* ty, content ourſelves with opinion, grounded 
on probability; which was all that a rational 
* mind had to acquieſce in. This was called 
the new Academy, in diſtinction from the Pla- 
tonic, or the Old: which maintained its credit down 
to Cicero's time, by a ſucceſſion of able Maſters; 
the chief of whom was Carneades , the fourth 
from Arceſilas; who carried it to its utmoſt height 
of glory and is greatly celebrated by antiquity 
for the vivacity of his wit and force of his 
eloquence '*'. 

We muſt not, however, imagine, that theſe 
Academics continued doubting and fluctuating all 
their lives in ſcepticiſm and irreſolution , without 
any preciſe opinions or ſettled principle of judg- 
ing and acting": no; their rule was as certain 
and conſiſtent as that of any other ſect; as it is 
frequently explained by Cicero in many parts of 
his works. We are not of that ſort, ” ſays he, 
© whoſe mind is perpetually wandering in error, 
* without any particular end or object of its put- 
„ fuit: for what would ſuch a mind, or ſuch 2 
& life in-leed be worth, which had no determin- 
* ate rule or method of thinking and acting! 


But the difference between us and the reſt b, 
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© that whereas they call ſome things certain, and 
„ others uncertain , we call the one probable, the 
other improbable. For what reaſon then ſhould 
« not I purſue the probable, reject the contrary, 
« and declining the arrogance of affirming, avoid 
« the imputation of raſhneſs; which of all things 
« is the fartheſt removed from wiſdom **' ? 


Again; we do not pretend to ſay, that there 


« is no ſuch thing as truth; but that all truths 
« have ſome falſhoods cid to them, of fo 
« near a reſemblance and ſimilitude, as to af- 
« ford no certain note of diſtinction, whereby 
* to determine our judgment and aſſent: 
« whence it follows alſo of courſe, that there 
“ are many things probable ; which, though not 
«© perfectly comprehended, yet on account of 
c“ their attractive and ſpecious appearance, are 
© ſufficient to govern the life of a wiſe man“. 
In another place, © there is no difference, fays 
he © between us and thoſe who pretend to know 
* things, but that they never doubt of the 
truth of what they maintain; whereas we 
have many Probabilities, which we readily 
* embrace, but dare not affirm. By this we 
« preſerve our judgment free and unprejudi- 
*ced, and are under no neceſſity of defending 
hat is preſcribed and enjoined to us: whereas 
in the other ſes, men are tied down to cer- 
© tain doctrines . belore they are capable of 
© Judging what is the beſt; and in the moſt 
* infirm part of life, dra either by the au- 


* thority of a friend, or charmed with the firſt 
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e maſter whom they happen to hear, they form 
* 2 judgment of things unknown to them; 
* 3nd to whatever ſchool they chance to be 
“ driven by the tide, cleave to it as faſt as 
* the Oyſter to the rock '*.” 

Thus the Academy held the proper ating 
between the rigor of the Stoic and the indifference 
of the Sceptic: the Stoics embraced all their doc- 
trines, as ſo many fixed and immutable truths, from 
which it was infamous to depart; and by making 
this their point of honor, held all their diſciples 
in an inviolable attachment to them. The ſceptics 
on the other hand, obſerved a perfect neutrality 
towards all opinions; maintaining all of them to 
be equally uncertain; and that we could not affirm 
of any thing, that it was this or that, ſince there 
was as much reaſon to take it for the one as for 
the other, or for neither of them; and wholly 
indifferent which of them we thought it to be: 
thus they lived, without ever engaging themſelves 
on any ſide of a queſtion ; directing their lives in 
the mean time by natural affections, and the laws 
and cuſtoms: of their country. But the Acade- 
mics, by adopting the probable inſtead of the 
certain, kept the balance in an equal poife between 
the two extremes; making it their general princt- 
ple, to obſerve a moderation 1n all their opinions; 
and, as Plutarch, who was one of them, tells 
us, paying a . regard OA to that old 
maxim; | 
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As this ſchool then was in no particular oppoſi- 


tion to any, but an equal adverſary to all, or 
rather to dogmatical Philoſophy in general, ſo 
every other ſect, next to itſcIf, readily gave it the 
preference to the reſt: which univerſal conceſſion 


ol the ſecond place is commonly thought to infer 
a right to the firſt **: and if we reflect on the 


ſlate of the Heathen world, and what they them- 


ſelves ſo often complain of; the darkneſs, that 


ſurrounded. them, and the ati diſſenſions of 
the beſt and wileſt on the fundamental queſtions 
of religion and. morality ''*; we. muſt neceſſarily 
allow, that the Academic manner of philoſophiz- 
ing was of all others the moſt rational and modeſt, 


and the beſt adapted to the dilcovery of truth, 


whoſe pec . character it was to encourage 
inquiry; to ſift every queſtion to the bottom; to 


try the force * every argument, till it had found 


its real moment, or the preciſe quantity of its 
weight ***. This it was that induced Cicero, in 
his advanced life and ripened judgment, to deſert 
the old Academy, and declare for the new; 
when from a long experience of the vanity of 


thoſe ſets, who called themſelves the proprietors 


of truth, and the ſole guides of life, and through 
a deſpair of finding any thing certain, he was 
glad, after all his pains, to take up math the 
probable '**. But the genius and general character 
of both the Academies was in ſome meaſure. ſtill 
the ſame: for the old, though it profeſſed to teach 
a peculiar ſyſtem of doctrines, yet was ever diffident 
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and cautious of affirming; and the new only the 
more ſcrupulous and ſceptical of the two; this 
appears from the writings of Plato, the firſt aſter 
of the old; in which, as Cicero obſerves, nothing 
is abſolutely affirmed, nothing delivered for certain, 
but all things freely inquired into, and both fide 
of the queſtion impartially diſcuſſcd . Yet there 
was another reaſon that recommended this Philo. 
ſophy in a peculiar -manner to Cicero; its being, 
of all others, the beſt ſuited to the profeſſion of 
an Orator : ſince by its practice of diſputing for 
and againſt every opinion of the other ſects, it 
gave him the beſt opportunity of perfecting his 
oratorical faculty, and acquiring a habit of ſpeak- 
ing readily upon all ſubjects. He calls it therefore 
the parent of elegance and copiouſneſs; and de- 
clares, that he owed all the fame of his eloquence, 
not to the mechanic rules of the Rhetoricians, 
but to the enlarged and generous 9 of the 
Academy 

This ſchool, however, was almoſt deſerted in 
Greece, and had but few diſciples at Rome, when 
Cicero undertook its patronage, and' endeavoured 
to revive its drooping credit. The reaſon is obvi- 
ous: it impoſed a hard taſk upon its ſcholars, of 
diſputing againſt every ſect, and on every queſtion 
in Philoſophy; and if it was difficult, as Cicero 
ſays, to be maſter of any one, how much more 
of them all? which was incumbent on thoſe who 
profeſfed themſelves Academics. No wonder 
then that it loſt ground every where, in proportion 
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as eaſe and luxury prevailed ; which naturally 
diſpoſed people to the doctrine of Epicurus : in 
relation to which, there is a ſmart ſaying recorded 
of Arceſilas; who being aſked, why ſo many of 
all ſets went over to the Epicureans , but none 
ever came back from them, replied, that men 
might be made Eunuchs, but — could never 
become men again . 


This general view of Cicero O Philoſophy, will 


help us to account in ſome meaſure, for that diffi- 
culty which people frequently complain of, in 
diſcovering his real ſentiments ;- as well as for the 
miſtakes which they are apt to fall into in that 
ſearch : ſince it was the diſtinguiſhing principle of 
the Academy, to refute the opinions of others, 
rather than declare any of their own. Yet the chief 


difficulty does not lie here: for Cicero was not 


ſcrupulous on that head, nor affected any obſcurity 
in the delivery of his thoughts, when it was his 
buſineſs to explain them: but it is the variety 
and different character of his ſeveral writings that 
perplexes the generality of his readers: for where- 
ever they dip into his works, they are apt to 
fancy themſelves poſſeſſed of his ſentiments, and 
to quote them indifferently as ſuch, whether from 
his Orations, his Dialogues, or his Letters, with- 
out attending to the peculiar nature of the work, 
or the different perſon that he aſſumes in it. 

His orations are generally of the judicial kind; 
or the pleadings of an Advocate, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to make the beſt of his cauſe; and to deliver, 
not ſo much what was true, as what was uſeful to 
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his Client; the patronage of truth belonging in 
ſuch caſes to the Judge, and not to the pleader 
It would be abſurd therefore to require a ſcrupu. 
lous veracity, or ſtrict declaration of his ſentiments 
in them: the thing does not admit of 1 it; and he 
himſelf forbids us to expect it; and in one of 
thoſe orations frankly declares the true nature of 
them all — © that man, ” ſays he, © is much 
„ miſtaken, who thinks, that in theſe judicial 
c pleadings, he has an authentic. ſpecimen of our 
© opinions: they are the ſpeeches of the cauſes 
« and the times; not of the men, or the advo- 
* cates: if the cauſes could ſpeak for themſelves, 
no body would employ an orator: but we are 
“ employed to ſpeak, not what we would under- 
« take to affirm upon our authority, but what is 
« ſuggeſted by the cauſe and the thing itſelf 7." 
S to this notion, Quintilian tells us, © that 
« thoſe who are truly wiſe, and have ſpent their 
ec time in public affairs, and not in idle diſputes, 
„ though they have reſolved with themſelves to 
< be ſtrictly honeſt in all their actions, yet vil 
. not ſcruple to uſe every argument, that can be 
« of ſervice to the cauſe, which they have under: 
© taken to defend. In his orations therefore, 
where we often meet wah the ſentences and maxim 
of philoſopby, we cannot always take them for his 
own, but as topics applied to move his audience, 
or to add an air of gravity and probability to hi 
ſpeech *** | 
His Letters indeed to familiar friends, and e- 
pecially thoſe to Atticus, place the real man before 
us, 
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1 us, and lay open his very heart: yet in theſe ſome 
5 diſtinction muſt neceſſarily be obſerved; for in 
N Letters of compliment, condolence, or recom- 


mendation, or where he is ſoliciting any point of 
importance, he adapts his arguments to the oc- 
caſion; and uſes ſuch as would induce his friend 
the moſt readily to grant what he defired. But as 
his Letters in general ſeldom touch upon any 
queſtions of philoſophy , except ſlightly and in- 
cidentally , ſo they will afford very little help to 
us in the diſcovery of his philoſophical opinions , 
which are the ſubje& of the preſent inquiry, and 
for which we muſt WHO recur to his philo- 
ſophical works. 

Now the general purpoſe of theſe works was, 
to give a hiſtory rather of the ancient philoſophy, 
than any account of his own , and to explain to 
his fellow - citizens in their own language, what- 
ever the philoſophers of all ſes, and in all ages, 
had taught on every important queſtion, in order, 
to enlarge their minds, and reform their morals ; 
and to employ himſelf the moſt uſefully to his 
country, at a time when arms and a ſuperior force 
had deprived him of the power of ſerving it in 
any other way. This he declares in his treatiſe 
called de Finibus, or on the chief good or ill of 
man; in that upon the Nature of the Gods; in 
his Tuſculan Diſputations ; and in his book on 
the Academic Philoſophy : in all which he ſome- 
times takes upon himſelf the part of a Stoic ; ſome- | 
times of an Epicurean ; ſometimes of the Peripatetic; 


lor the ſake of explaining with more authority the 
Vol. III. 
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different doctrines of each ſect: and as he aſſumes 
the perſon of the one, to confute the other, ſo 
in his proper character of an Academic, he ſome. 
times diſputes againſt them all : while the unwary 
reader, not reflecting on the nature of dialogues, 
takes Cicero ſtill for the perpetual ſpeaker : and 
under that miſtake, often quotes a ſentiment for 
his, that was delivered by him only in order to 
be confuted. But in theſe dialogues, as in all his 
other works, wherever he treats any ſubject 
proſeſſedly, or gives a judgment upon it deli. 
berately , either in his own perſon, or that of an 
Academic, there he delivers his own opinions: 
and where he himſelf does not appear in the 
ſcene, he takes care uſually to inform us, to 
which of the characters he has aſſigned the pa. 
tronage of his own ſentiments : who was gene- 
rally the principal ſpeaker of the Dialogue; as 
Craſſus, in his treatiſe on the Orator ; Scipio, 
in that on the Republic; Cato, in his piece on 
old age. This key will let us into his real 
thoughts; and enable us to trace his genuine no- 
tions through every part of his writings; from 
which I ſhall now proceed to give a ſhort abſtract 
of them. 

As to Phyſics, or natural philoſophy , he ſeems 
to have had the ſame notion with Socrates , that 
a minute and particular attention to it, and the 
making, it the ſole end and object of our inquiries, 
was a ſtudy rather curious than profitable, and 
contributing but little to the improvement of 
human life . For though he was perfect 
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acquainted with the various ſyſtems of all the Phi 
loſophers of any name, from the earlieſt Antiquity, 
and has explained them all in his works; yet he 
did not think it worth while, either to form any 
diſtin opinions of his own, or at leaſt to declare 
them. From his account, however, of thoſe ſyſtems 


we may obſerve, that ſeveral of the fundamental 


principles of the modern philoſophy, which paſs 
for the original diſcoveries of theſe later times, 


are the revival rather of ancient notions , 


maintained by ſome of the firſt Philoſophers , of 
whom we have any notice in Hiſtory ; as the motion 
of the earth; the Antipodes; a Vacuum; and an 
univerſal gravitation , or attractive quality of mat- 
ter; which holds the world in its preſent form 
and order 
But in all the great points of religion and mo- 
rality , which are of more immediate relation to 
the happineſs of man, the Being of a God; a 
Providence ; the immortality of the ſoul; a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments ; and the eternal 
difference of good and ill; he has largely and 
clearly declared his mind in many parts of his 
writings. He maintained, that there was one 
God, or ſupreme Being; incorporeal, eternal, 
ſelf-exiſtent ; who created the world by his power, 
and ſuſtained it by his providence. This he in- 
ferred from the conſent of all nations ; the order 
and beauty of the heavenly bodies; the evident 
marks of counſel, wiſdom, and a fitneſs to certain 
ends, obſervable in the whole, and in every part 
of the viſible world ; and declares that perſon 
22 
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unworthy of the name * man, be can believe 
all this to have been made by chance; when with 
the utmoſt ſtretch of human wiſdom we cannot 
penetrate the depth of that wiſdom which con- 

He believed alſo a divine Providence :conſtantly 
preſiding over the whole ſyſtem, and extending 
its care to all the principal members of it, with a 
peculiar attention to the conduct and actions of 
men; but leaving the minute and inferior parts 
to the courſe of his general laws. This he col. 
lected from the nature and attributes of the Deity; 
his omniſcience, omnipreſence, and infinite good- 


neſs; that could never deſert or negle& what he 
had once produced into being: and declares that 


without this belief there could be no ſuch thing as 
piety or religion in the world **, 
He held likewiſe the immortality of the ſoul, 


and its ſeparate exiſtence after death in a ſtate of 


happineſs or miſery. This he inferred from that 
ardent thirſt of immortality, which was always 


- the moſt conſpicuous in the beſt and moſt exalted 


minds ; from which the trueſt ſpecimen of their 
nature muſt needs be drawn: from its unmixed 


and indiviſible eſſence; which had nothing ſepar- 


able or periſhable in it : from its wonderful powers 
and faculties ; its principle of felf- motion; its 
memory, invention, wit, comprehenſion , which 
were all incompatible with fluggiſh matter. 
The Stoics fancied that the Soul was a ſubtil 
ized , fiery ſubſtance, which ſurvived the body 


after death, and ſubſiſted a long time, yet not 
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eternally; but was to periſh at laſt in the general 
conflagration. In which they allowed, as Cicero 
ſays, the only ching that was hard to conceive, 
its ſeparate exiſtence from the body; yet denied 
what was not only eaſy to imagine, but a con- 
ſequence of the other, its eternal duration. 
Ariſtotle taught, that beſides the four elements of 
the material world, whence all other things were 
ſuppoſed to draw their being, there was a fiſth 
eſſence or nature, peculiar to God and the Soul, 
which had nothing in it that was common to 
any of the reſt. This opinion Cicero followed, 
and illuſtrated with his uſual perſpicuity in the 
following paſſage. | | 
The origin of the human ſoul,” ſays he, is 
* not to be found any where on earth; there is 
nothing mixed, concrete, or earthly; nothing 
* of water, air, or fire in it. For theſe natures are not 
* ſuſceptible of memory , intelligence or thought ; 
* have nothing that can retain the paſt, foreſee the 
future, lay hold on the preſent; which faculties 
* are purely divine, and could not poſſibly be de- 
** rived to man, except from God. The nature of the 
* ſoul therefore is of a ſingular kind; diſtinct from 
* theſe known and obvious natures: and whatever 


it be that feels and taſtes, that lives and moves 


in us, it muſt be heavenly and divine, and 
for that reaſon eternal. Nor is God indeed him- 
* ſelf, whoſe exiſtence We clearly diſcover, to be 
* comprehended by us in any other manner, but 
* as a free and pure mind, clear from all mortal 
« concretion; obſerving and . all things; 

. * 
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© and indued with an eternal principle of ſelf. 

% motion: of this kind, and of the ſame nature 

is the human ſoul *77.” 

As to a ſuture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, 
he conſidered it as a conſequence of the ſoul's im- 
mortality; deducible from the attributes of God, 
and the condition of man's life on earth; and 
thought it ſo highly probable; that we could 
hardly doubt of it, he ſays, unleſs it ſhould bap. 
pen* to our minds when they look into them- 
ſelves, as it does to our eyes, when they look 
too intenſely at the ſon, that finding their ſight 
dazzled, they give over looking at all ***. In this 
opinion he followed Socrates and Plato, for 
whoſe judgment he profeſſes ſo great a reverence, 
that if they had given no reaſons, where yet they 
had given many, he ſhould have been perſuaded, 
he ſays, by their ſole authority '**. Socrates 
therefore, as he tells us, declared in his dying 
ſpeech, that there were two ways appointed to 
human fouls at their departure from the body: 
that thoſe who had been immerſed in ſenſual 

** pleaſures and luſts, and had polluted themſelves 

* with private vices or public crimes againſt their 

country , took an obſcure and devious road, 
remote from the ſeat and aſſembly of the Gods; 

* whilſt thoſe who had preſerved their integrity, 

and received little or no contagion from 
the body, from which they had conſtantly 
* abſtracted themſelyes, and in the bodies of men 
** imitated the life of the Gods, had an eaſy aſcent 
“lying open before them to thoſe. Gods, from 
'* Whom they derived their being“. — 
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From what has already been ſaid, the reader 
will eaſily imagine what Cicero's opinion muſt 
bave been concerning the Religion of his country: 
for a mind enlightened by the noble principles 
juſt ſtated , could not poſſibly harbour a thought 
of the truth or divinity of ſo abſurd a worſhip : 
and the liberty, which, not only he, but all the 
old writers take, in ridiculing the characters of 
their Goda, and the fictions of their infernal tor- 
ments, ſhows, that there was not a man of 
liberal 5 who did; not conſider it as an 


engine of ſtate, or political ſyſtem, contrived 


for the uſes of government, and to keep the peo- 
ple in order: in this light, Cicero always com- 
mends it, as a wiſe inſtitution, ſingularly adapt- 
ed to the genius of Rome; and conſtantly incul · 
cates an adherence to its rites, as the duty of all 
good Citizens 

Their religion coniſted of two principal branch⸗ 
es; the obſervation of the Auſpices, and the 
worſhip. of the Gods: the firſt was inſtituted by 
Romulus; the ſecond by his ſucceſſor, Numa; 
who drew up a ritual, or order of ceremonies to 
be obſerved in the different ſacrifices of their ſe- 
veral Deities: to theſe- a third part was after- 
wards added, relating to divine admonitions from 
portents; monſtrous births; the entrails of beaſts 
in ſacrifice; and the prophecies of the Sybils . 
The College of Augurs preſided over the Auſpices, 
as the ſupreme. interpreters of the will of Jove; 
and determined what ſigns, were propitious, and 
What not: the other Prieſts were the Judges of 
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all-the other caſes relating to Religion as well of 
what concerned the gern worſhip , as that of 
private families 
No the Prieſts of all Jinombndoas! were of the 
firſt 'nobility of Rome; and the Avgurs eſpecially 
were commonly Senators of Conſular rank, who 
had paſſed through all the dignities of the Repub: 
lic, and by their power over the Auſpices, 
could put an immediate ſtop to all proceedings, 
and diſſolve at once all the aſſemblies of the people 
convened' for public buſineſs. The interpretation 
of the Sybil's Prophecies was veſted in the TOs 
viri, or guardians of the Sybilline books; 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank choſen uſually from 
the Prieſts: and the Province of interpreting pro- 
digies, and inſpecting the entrails , belonged to 
the Haruſpices ; Who were the ſervants of the 
public, hired to attend the Magiſtrates in all their 
ſacrifices; and who never failed to accommodate 
their anſwers to the views of thoſe: Who employed 
them, and to whoſe protection 7 65 owed their 
credit and their livelihood. 

This conſtitution of a religion among a people 
Wer ſuperſtitious, neceſſarily threw the chief 
influence in affairs into the hands of the Senate, 
and the better ſort; who by this advantage fre- 
quently checked the violences of the populace, 
and the factious attempts of the Tribunes : ſo 
that it is perpetually applauded by Cicero, as the 
main bulwark of the Republic; though, conſidered 
all the while by men of ſenſe, as merely political, 
and of human invention. The only part that 
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admitted any diſpute concerning its origin, was 
Augury, or their method of divining by Auſpices. 
The Stoics held, that God, out of his goodneſs 
to man, had imprinted on the nature of things 
certain marks or notices of future events; as on 
the entrails of beaſts, the flight of birds, thunder, 
and other celeſtial ſigns, which, by long obſerva- 
tion, and the experience of ages, were reduced 
to an art, by which the meaning of each ſign might 
be determined, and applied to the event that was 
ſignified by it. This they called artificial Divina- 
tion, in diſtinction from the natural; which they 
ſuppoſed to flow from an inſtinct or native power, 
implanted in the ſoul, which it exerted always with 
the greateſt efficacy, when it was the moſt free 
and diſengaged from the body, as in dreams and 
madneſs, But this notice was generally ridi- 
culed by the other Philoſophers ; and of all the 
College of Augurs, there was but one at this 
time who maintained it, Appius Claudius; who 
was laughed at for his pains by the reſt, and 
called the Piſidian : it occaſioned, however, a 
ſmart controverſy between him and his Colleague 
Marcellus, who ſeverally publiſhed books on 
each ſide of the queſtion; wherein Marcellus 
allerted the whole affair to be the contrivance of 
Stateſmen; Appius on the contrary, that there 
was a real art and power of divining, ſubſiſting 
in the Augural diſcipline, and taught by the 
Augural books. Appius dedicated this treatiſe 
to Cicero: Who, though, he. preferred Marcel- 
lus's notion, yet did not wholly agree with e > 
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but” believed, that Awyury might probably be 
inſtituted at firſt upon a perſuaſion of its. divi. 
nity; and when, by the improvement of arts and 
learning, that opinion was exploded in ſucceeding 
ages, yet the thing itfelf was wiſely retained for 
the fake of its uſe to the Republic", 
But whatever was the origin of the Religion 
of Rome, Cicero's Religion was undoubtedly of 
heavenly extraction; built, as we have ſeen, on 
the foundation of a God; a Providence; an im- 
mortality. He confidered this ſhort period of 
our life on earth as a ſtate of trial, or a kind of 
ſchool; in which we were to improve and pre- 
pare ourſelves for that eternity of exiſtence, 
which was provided for us hereafter; that we 
were placed therefore here by the Creator, not 
ſo much to inhabit the earth, as to contemplate 
the heavens; on which were imprinted in legible 
characters all the duties of that nature, which 
was given to us. He obſerved, that this ſpectacle 
belonged to no other Ahimul but man; to whom, 
God, for that reaſon, had given an ere& and 
upright form; with eyes not prone or fixed upon 
the ground, like thoſe of other animals, but pla. 
ced on high and ſublime, in a ſituation the moſt 
proper for this celeſtial contemplation; to remind 
him perpetually of his taſk, and to acquaint him 
with the place from which he ſprung, and for 
which he was finally deſigned **”, He took the 
ſyſtem of the world, or the viſible works of God, 
to be the Promolgation of - God's: law, or the 
declaration of his will to mankind ;. whence, 3s 
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we might collect his Being, nature, and attri- 
butes, ſo we could trace the reaſons alſo and 


motives of his acting; till by obſerving what he 


had done, we might learn what we ought to do, 
and by the operations of the divine reaſon, be 
inſtructed how to perfect our own; fince the 
perfection of man conſiſted in the imitation of 
God. T | | 

From this ſource he deduced the origin of all 
duty , or moral obligation; from the will of God, 
manifeſted in his works; or from that eternal 
reaſon, fitneſs, and relation of things, which 1s 
diſplayed in every part of the creation. 'This he 
calls the origmal , immutable law ; the criterion 
of good and ill; of juſt and unjuſt; imprinted on 
the nature of things, as the rule by which all 
human laws are to be formed; which, when- 
ever they deviate from this pattern, ought, he 
ſays, to be called any thing rather than laws; 
and are in effect nothing but acts of force, vio- 
lence and tyranny : that to imagine the diſtinc- 
tion of good and ill not to be founded in nature, 
but in cuſtom, opinion, or human inſtitution, is 
mere folly and madneſs; which would overthrow 
all ſociety, and confound all right and juſtice 


| amongſt men: that this was the conſtant opi- 


nion of the wiſeſt of all ages; who held, that the 
mind of God governing all things by eternal 
reaſon, was the principal and ſovereign law; whoſe 
ſubſtitute on earth was the reaſon or mind of the 
wiſe: to which purpoſe there are many ſtrong and 
beautiful paſſages ſcattered occaſionally through 
every part of his works 
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* The true law, ſays he, is right reaſon; 
* conformable to the nature of things; conſtant, 
eternal, diffuſed through all; which calls us to 
<« duty by commanding , deters us from ſin by 


40 forbidding; which never loſes its influence with 


the good; nor ever preſerves it with the wicked. 
* This cannot ' poſſibly be over- ruled by any 


2 other law; nor abrogated in the whole or in 


* part: nor can we be abſolved from it either by 


* the Senate or the people: nor are we to ſeek 
© any other comment or interpreter of it, but 
« itſelf : nor can there be one law at Rome, 
© another at Athens; one now, another hereafter; 
* but the ſame eternal immutable law , comprehends 
all nations, at all times under one common 
© Maſter and Governor of all, God. He is the 
* inventor, propounder, enactor of this law: and 
„ whoſoever will not obey it, muſt firſt renounce 
«himſelf , and throw off the nature of man: by 
doing which, he will ſuffer the | greateſt pu- 
* niſhment though he ſhould eſcape all the other 
* torments, which are commonly believed to be 
% prepared for the wicked 

In another place he tells us, that the ſtudy of 
this law was the only thing which could teach us 
that moſt important of all leſſons, ſaid to be 
preſcribed by the Pythian Oracle, to know our- 
ſelves ; that is, to know our true nature and rank 
in the univerſal ſyſtem ; the relation that we bear 
to all other things; and the purpoſes for which 
we were ſent into the world. When a man, 
ſays he, has attentively ſuryeyed the heavens, 
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never have the face to look into them again 
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« the earth, the ſea, and all things in them; 
« obſerved whence they ſprung , and whither 
« they all tend ; when and how they are to end; 
« what part is mortal and periſhable , what divine 
“ and eternal: when he has almoſt reached and 
« touched , as it were, the governor and ruler of 
“ them all, and diſcovered himſelf not to be 
« confined to the walls of any certain place, but a 
« citizen of the world, as of one common City 
« in this magnificent view of things; in this 
« enlarged proſpect and knowledge of nature; 

“good Gods, how will he learn to know, himſelf ? 
“ How will he contemn, deſpiſe, and ſet at nought 

« all thoſe things, which the vulgar eſteem the moſt 
4 ſplendid and glorious ? 

Theſe were the principles on which Cicero 
built his religion and morality , which ſhine indeed 
through all his writings, but were largely and 
explicitly illuſtrated by him in his treatiſes on 
Government, and on Laws; to which he added 
afterwards his book of Offices, to make the ſcheme 
complete : Volumes, which, as the elder Pliny 
ſays to the Emperor Titus, ought not only to be 
read , but to be got by heart ***. The firſt and 
greateſt of theſe works is loſt, excepting a few 
fragments, in which he had delivered his real 
thoughts ſo profeſſedly , that in a Letter to Atticus, 
he calls thoſe fix books on the Republic, ſo many 
pledges given to his country , for the integrity of 
his life; from which, if ever he ſwerved he could 
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In his book of laws, he purſued the ſame argument, 
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and deduced the origin of law from the will of 
the ſupreme God. Theſe :wo pieces therefore 
contain his belief, and the book of Offices his 
practice , where he has traced out all the duties of 
man , or a rule of life conformable to the divine 
principles, which he had eſtabliſhed in the other 
two; to which he often refers, as to the foundation 
of his whole ſyſtem ***. This work was one of the 
laſt that he finiſhed , for the uſe of his ſon, to 
whom he addreſſed it; being defirous , in the 


decline of a glorious life, to explain to him the 


maxims by which he had governed it ; and teach 
him the way of paſſing through the world with 
innocence, virtue, and true glory, to an immortality 
of happineſs : where the ſtrictneſs of his morals, 
adapted to all the various caſes and circumſtances 
of human life, will ſerve, if not to inſtruc , yet 
to reproach the practice of moſt Chriſtians, This 
Was that law, which is mentioned by St. Paul, 
to be taught by nature, and written on the hearts 
of the Gentiles , to guide them through that ſtate of 
ignorance and darkneſs, of which they themſelves 
complained, till they ſhould be bleſſed with a more 
perfect revelation of the divine will: and this 
ſcheme of it profeſſed by Cicero, was certainly 
the moſt complete that the Gentile world had 
ever been acquainted with ; the utmoſt effort that 
human nature could make towards attaining its 
proper end; or that ſupreme good for which the 
Creator had deſigned it: upon the contemplation 
of which ſublime truths, as delivered by a Heathen, 
Eraſmus could not help perſuading himſelf , that 
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the breaſt from which they flowed muſt needs 
have been inſpired by the Deity ***. 

But after all theſe glorious ſentiments that we 
have been aſcribing to Cicero, and collecting from 
his writings , ſome have been apt to conſider them 
as the flouriſhes rather of his eloquence-, than the 
concluſions of his reaſon ; ſince in other parts of 
his works he ſeems to intimate not only a diffidence, 
but a diſbelief of the immortality of the ſoul, and 
a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments; and 
eſpecially in his Letters, where he is ſuppoſed to 
declare his mind with the greateſt frankneſs *'*. 
But in all the paſſages brought to ſupport this 
objection, where he 1s imagined to ſpeak of death 
as the end of all things to man , as they are addreſſed 
to friends in diſtreſs by way of conſolation , fo 
ſome Commentators take them to mean nothing 
more, than that death 1s the end of all things here 
below, and without any farther ſenſe of what is 
done upon earth : yet ſhould they be underſtood 
to relate, as perhaps they may, to an utter extinction 
of our being! it muſt be obſerved , that he was 
| writing in all probability to Epicureans „ and 
accommodating his arguments to the men ; by 
offering ſuch topics of comfort to them from their 
own philoſophy , as they themſelves held to be 
the moſt effectual. But if this alſo ſhould ſeem 
precarious, we muſt remember always, that Cicero 
was an Academic ; and though he believed a 
future ſtate, was fond of the opinion, aud declares 
himſelf reſolved never to part with it ; yet he 
believed it as probable only, not as certain 
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and as probability implies ſome mixture of doubt, 
and admits the degrees of more and leſs, fo it 
admits alſo ſome variety in the ſtability of our 
perſuaſion : thus in a melanch6ly hour, when his 
ſpirits were depreſſed, the ſame argument would 
not appear to him with the ſame force ; but doubts 
and difficulties get the aſcendant, and what humored 
his preſent chagrin , find the readieſt admiſſion, 
The paſſages alledged were all of this kind, written 
in the ſeaſon of his dejection, when all things were 
going wrong with him, in the height of Cæſars 
power; and though we allow them to have all 
the force that they can poſſibly bear, and to 
expreſs what Cicero really meant at that time, yet 
they prove at laſt nothing more than that, 
agreeably to the character and principles of the 
Academy, he ſometimes doubted of what he gene- 
rally believed. But after all, whatever be the ſenſe 
of them, it cannot ſurely be thought reaſonable to 
oppoſe a few ſcattered hints, accidentally thrown 
out, when he was not conſidering the ſubject, to 
the volumes that he-had deliberately written on 
the other ſide of the queſtion **?. 

As to his political conduct, no man was ever a 
more determined patriot , or a warmer lover of 
his country , than he : his whole character , natural 
_ temper, choice of life and principles, made its 
true intereſt inſeparable from his own. His 
general view therefore was always one and the 
ſame ; to ſupport the peace and liberty of the 
Republic in that form and conſtitution of it, which 


their anceſtors had delivered down to them“ 
He 
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He looked upon that as the only foundation 
on which it could be ſupported ; and uſed to 
quote a verſe of old Ennius , as the dictate of 
an Oracle , which derived all the glory of Rome 
from an adherence to its ancient manners and 
diſcipline. 
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It is one of his maxims, which he inculcates in 
his writings, that as the end of a Pilot .is a prof- 
perous voyage; of a Phyſician , the health of his 
patient; of a General, victory; ſo that of a ſtateſ- 
man is, to make his Citizens happy; to make them 
firm in power, rich in wealth , ſplendid in glory, 
eminent in. virtue : which he declares to be the 
greateſt and beſt of all works among men *** : and 
as this cannot be effected, but by the concord 
and harmony of the conſtituent members of a 
City **? ; ſo it was his conſtant aim to unite the 
different orders of the ſtate into one common 
intereſt, and to inſpire them with a mutual 
confidence in each other; ſo as to balance the 
ſupremacy of the people, by the authority of the 
Senate; that the one ſhould enact , but the other 
adviſe ; the one have the laſt reſort, the other the 
chief influence ***. This was the old conſtitution 
of Rome, by which. it had raiſed itſelf to all it's 
grandeur ; whilſt all it's misfortunes were owing 
to the contrary principle, of diſtruſt and diſſenſion 
between theſe two rival powers: it was the great 
object therefore of his policy, to throw the aſcendant 
Vo. III. 2 
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in all affairs into the hands of the Senate and the 
Magiſtrates , as far as it was conſiſtent with the 
rights and liberties of the people: which will 
always be the general view of the wiſe and honeſt 
in all popular governments. 

This was the principle, which he eſpouſed 
from the beginning, and purſued to the end of 
his life: and though in ſome paſſages of his 
hiſtory, he may perhaps be thought to have 
deviated from it, yet upon an impartial review of 
the caſe, we ſhall find, that his end was always 
the ſame , though he had changed his meaſures 
of purſuing it; when compelled to it by the vio- 
lence of the times, and an over-ruling force, and 
a neceſſary regard to his own ſafety : ſo that he 
might ſay with great truth what an Athenian 
Orator once ſaid, in excuſe of his inconſtancy; 
that he had acted indeed on ſome occaſions contrary 
to himſelf , but never to the republic“: and here 
alſo his Academic philoſophy ſeems to have ſhowed 
it's ſuperior uſe in practical, as well as in ſpeculative 
life ; by indulging that liberty of acting, which 
nature and reaſon require; and when the times and 
things themſelves are changed, allowing a change 
of conduct, and a recourſe to new means, for the 
attainment of the ſame end. 

The three ſeats, which at this time chiefly 
engroſſed the philoſophical part of Rome, were 
the Stoic, the Epicurean, and the Academic; and 
the chief ornaments of each were, Cato, Atticus 
and Cicero; who lived together in ſtrict friendſhip, 
and a mutual eſteem of each other's virtue: but 
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the different behaviour of theſe three , will ſhow 
by fact and example, the different merit of their 
ſeveral principles , and which of them was the beſt 
adapted to promote the good of ſociety. 

The Stoics were the bigots or enthuſiaſts in 
philoſophy; who held none to be truly wiſe or 
good but themſelves; placed perfet happineſs in 
virtue, though ſtript of every other good; affirmed 
all fins to be equal; all deviations from right 
equally wicked ; to kill a dunghill-cock without 
reaſon , the ſame crime as to kill a parent ; that a 
wiſe man could never forgive ; never be moved 
by anger, favor, or pity ; never be deceived; never 
repent ; never change his mind“. With theſe 
principles Cato entered into public life; and 
acted in it, as Cicero ſays, as if he had lived in 
the polity of Plato, not in the dregs of Romulus. 
He made no diſtinction of times or things; no 
allowance for the weakneſs of the Republic, and 
the power of thoſe who oppreſled it : it was his 


maxim, to combat all power, not built upon 


the laws ; or to 'defy it at leaſt, if he could not 
control it : he knew no way to his end; but the 
direct; and whatever obſtructions he met with, 


reſolved ſtill to ruſh on; and either to ſurmount 


them, or periſh in the attempt; taking it for a 
baſeneſs and confeſſion of being conquered, to 
decline a tittle from the true road. In an age therefore 
of the utmoſt libertiniſm , when the public diſcipline 
was loſt, and the government itſelf tottering, he 
ſtruggled with the ſame zeal againſt all corruption, 
and waged a perpetual war with a ſuperior force ; 
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whilſt the rigor of his principles tended rather to 
alienate friends, than reconcile enemies; and by 

provoking the power , that he could not fubdue: 
helped to haſten that ruin, which he was ſtriving 
to avert *** :; ſo that after a perpetual courſe of 
diſappointments and repulſes, finding himſelf unable 
to purſue his old way any farther, inſtead of 
taking a new one, he was driven by his Philoſophy 
to put an end to his life. 

But as the Stoics exalted human nature too high, 
ſo the Epicureans depreſſed it too low; as thoſe 
raiſed it to the Heroic, theſe debaſed it to the 
brutal ſtate: they held pleaſure to be the chief 
good of man; death the extinction of his being; 
and placed their happineſs conſequently in the 
ſecure enjoyment of a pleaſurable life : eſteeming 
virtue on no other account, than as it was a 
handmaid to pleaſure ; and helped to enſure the 
poſſeſſion of it, by preſerving health and conciliat— 
ing friends. Their wiſe man therefore had no 
other duty, but to provide for his own eaſe; to 
decline all ſtruggles; to retire from public affairs; 
and to imitate the life of their Gods: by palling 
his days in a calm, contemplative, undiſturbed 
repoſe, in the midſt of rural ſhades and pleaſant 
gardens. This was the ſcheme, that Atticus 
followed: he had all the talents that could qualify 
a man to be uleful to ſociety; great parts, learn- 
ing, judgment, candor, benevolence, generolity; 
the ſame love of his country, and the ſame ſenti- 
ments in politics with Cicero“, whom he was 
always adviſing aud urging to act, yet determined 
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never to act himſelf; or never at leaſt ſo far, as 


to diſturb his eaſe, or endanger his ſafety. For 


though he was ſo ſtrictly united with Cicero, and 
valued him above all men, yet he managed an 
intereſt all the while with the, oppoſite faction, 
and a friendſhip even with his mortal enemies, 
Clodius and Antony; that he might ſecure againſt 
all events the grand point, which he had in view, 
the peace and tranquillity of his life. Thus two 
excellent men, by their miſtaken notions of virtue, 
drawn from the principles of their philoſophy , 
were made uſeleſs in a manner to their country; 
each in a different extreme of life; the one always 
acting and expoſing himſelf to dangers, without 
the proſpect of doing good; the other, without 
attempting to do any, reſolving never to act at all. 
Cicero choſe the middle way between the obſti- 
nacy of Cato, and the indolence of Atticus: he 
preferred always the readieſt road to what was 
right, if it lay open to him; if not, took the 
next, that ſeemed likely to bring him to the ſame 
end; and in politics, as in morality, when he could 
not arrive at the true, contented himſelf with the 
probable. He oft compares the Stateſman to the 
Pilot; whoſe art conſiſts, in managing every turn 
of the winds, and applying even the molt perverſe 
to the progreſs of his voyage; ſo as by ere 
his courſe, and enlarging his circuit of failing, to 
arrive with ſafety , though later, at his deſtined 
port“. He mentions likewiſe an obſervation , 


which long experience had confirmed to him, that 
none of the popular and ambitious, who afpired 
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to extraordinary commands, and to be leaders in 
the Republic, ever choſe to obtain their ends 
from the people, till they had firſt been repulſed 
by the Senate. This was verified by all their 
civil diſſenſions, from the Gracchi, down to 
Cæſar: ſo that when he ſaw men of this ſpirit 
at the head of the government; who, by the 
ſplendor of their lives and actions, had acquired 
an aſcendant over the populace ; it was his conſtant 
advice to the Senate, to gain them by gentle 
compliances, and to gratify their thirſt of power 
by voluntary grants of it, as the beſt way to 
moderate their ambition, and reclaim them from 
deſperate counſels. He declared contention to be 
no longer prudent, than while it either did ſervice 
or at leaſt no hurt; but when faction was grown 
too ſtrong to be withſtood, that it was time to 
give over fighting; and nothing left but to extract 
ſome good out of the ill, by mitigating that power 
by patience, which they could not reduce by 
force, and conciliating it, if poſſible, to the intereſts 
of the ſtate ***. This was what he adviſed, and 
what he. practiſed: and it will account in a great 
meaſure for thoſe parts of his conduct, which are 
the moſt liable to exception, on the account of 
that complaiſance, which he is ſuppoſed to have 
paid at different times to the ſeveral uſurpers of 
illegal power. 

He made a juſt diſtinction, between hearing what 
we cannot help, and approving what we ought to 
condemn *''; and ſubmitted therefore, yet never 
conſented to thoſe uſurpations; and when he was 
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forced to comply with them, did it always with 
a reluctance, that he expreſſes very keenly in his 
letters to his friends. But whenever that force was 
removed, and he was at liberty to purſue his 
principles, and act without control, as in his 
Conſulſhip, in his Province, and after Cæſar's 
death ; the only periods of his life, in which he 
was traly Maſter of himſelf; there we ſee him 
ſhining out in his genuine character, of an excellent 
Citizen; a great Magiſtrate; a glorious Patriot : 
there we ſee the man, who could declare of 
bimſelf with truth, in an appeal to Atticus, as to 
the beſt witneſs of his conſcience, that he had 
always done the greateſt ſervices to his country , 


when it was in his power; or when 1t was not, 


had never harboured a thought of it, but what 
was divine“. If we muſt needs compare him 
therefore with Cato, as ſome writers affect to do; 
it is certain, that if Cato's virtue ſeem more 
ſplendid in theory, Cicero's will be found ſuperior 
in practice : the one was romantic, the other 
rational; the one drawn from the refinements of 
the ſchools, the other from nature and ſocial life; 
the one always unſucceſsful, often hurtful ; the 
other always beneficial , often ſalutary to the 
Republic. | 

'To conclude; Cicero's death , though violent, 
cannot be called untimely; but was the proper 
end of ſuch a life; which muſt have been rendered 
leſs glorious, if it had owed its preſervation to 
Antony. It was therefore what he not only ex- 
pected, but in the circumſtances, to which he 
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was reduced, what he ſeems even to have wiſhed “, 
For he. who before had been timid in dangers, 
and deſponding in diſtreſs, yet from the time of 
Cæſar's death, rouſed by the deſperate ſtate of 
the Republic“, aſſumed the fortitude of a Hero: 
diſcarded all fear; deſpiſed all danger; and when 
he could not free his country from a Tyranny, 
provoked the Tyrants to take that fe, which he 
no linger cared to preſerve. Thus like a great 
Actor on the ſtage, he reſerved himſelf as it were 
for the laſt act; and after he had played his 
part with dignity, reſolved to finiſh it with 
glory. 

The character of his ſon Marcus has been 
delivered down to us in a very diſadvantageous 
light: for he 1s repreſented generally, both by the 
Ancients and Moderns, as ſtupid and vicious, and 
a proverb even of degeneracy **”: yet when we 
come to inquire into the real ſtate of the fact, we 
ſhall find but little ground for ſo ſcandalous a 
tradition. 

In his early youth, while he continued ynder 
the eye and diſcipline of his Father, he gave all 
imaginable proofs both of an excellent temper and 
genius; was modeſt, tractable, dutiful; diligent 
in his ſtudies, and expert in his exerciſes; fo that, 
in the Pharſalic war, at the age of ſeventeen, he 
acquired a great reputation in Pompey's camp, by 
his dexterity of riding, throwing the javelin, and 
all the other accompliſhments of a young ſoldier '”. 
Not long after Pompey's death he was ſent to 
Athens, to ſpend a few years in the ſtudy of 
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Philoſophy and polite letters, under Cratippus , 
the moſt celebrated Philoſopher of that time; for 
whom Cicero afterwards procured the freedom of 
Rome. Here indeed, upon his firſt ſally into the 
world, he was guilty of ſome irregularity of conduct, 
and extravagance of expenſe, that made his Father 
uneaſy; into which he was ſuppoſed to have been 
drawn by Gorgias, his Maſter of Rhetoric; a 
lover of wine and pleaſure; whom Cicero for 
that reaſon expoſtulated with ſeverely by letter, 
and diſcharged from his attendance upon bim. But 
the young man was ſoon made ſenſible of his folly, 
and recalled to his duty by the remonſtrances of 
his friends, and particularly of Atticus: ſo that 
his Father readily paid his debts, and enlarged his 
Allowance, which ſeems 'to have been about ſeven 
hundred pounds per annum ***, 

From this time, all the accounts of him from 
the principal men of the place, as well as his 
Roman friends, who bad occaſion to viſit Athens, 
are conſtant and uniform 1n their praiſes of him ; 
and in terms ſo particular and explicit, that they 
could not proceed from mere compliment, or a 
deſire of flattering Cicero as he often ſignifies with 
pleaſure to Atticus. Thus Trebonius, as he was 
paſſing into Aſa, writes to him from Athens; 
I came hither on the twenty-firſt of May, where 
* 1 ſaw your ſon; and ſaw him, to my great joy, 
* purſuing every thing that was good, and in 
* the higheſt credit for the modeſty of his behavi- 
* our — do not imagine, my Cicero, that I ſay 
* this to flatter you: for nothing can be more 
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cc beloved than your young man is by all who 
« are at Athens; nor more ſtudious of all thoſe 
cc arts which you yourſelf delight in; that is, the 
© beſt. I congratulate with you therefore very 
c heartily, which I can do with great truth, and 
* not leſs alſo with myſelf; that he, whom we 
« were obliged to love, of what temper ſoever he 
ce had happened to be, proves to be ſuch an one 
« as we ſhould chuſe to love. 

But the Son's own Letters gave the moſt ſolid 
comfort to his Father; as they . were written not 
only with great duty and affection, but with ſuch 
elegance alſo and propriety , that they were fit, he 
ſays, to be read to a learned audience; and though 
in other points he might poſſibly be deceived, yet 
in theſe he ſaw a real improvement both of his 
taſte and learning. None of theſe letters are now 
extant, nor any other monument of young Cicero's 
talents, but two Letters to Tiro; one of which I 
have choſen to tranſcribe , as the ſureſt ſpecimen 
both of his parts and temper; written, as we may 
imagine, to one of Tiro's rank, without any 
particular care, and in the utmoſt familiarity, from 
his reſidence at Athens, when he was about 
nineteen years old. 


Cicero the Son to Tiro. 


* While I was expecting every day with im- 


_ © patience your meſſengers from Rome, they 


came at laſt on the forty- ſixth day after they 


left you. Their arrival was extremely agree. 


* able to me: For my Father's moſt indulgent 
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« and affectionate letter gave me an exceeding 
„joy; which was ſtill highly increaſed by the 
* receipt alſo of yours: ſo that inſtead of being 
* ſorry for my late omiſſion of writing, I was 
rather pleaſed that my ſilence had afforded me 
* ſo particular a proof of your humanity. It is 
* a great pleaſure therefore to me, that you 
* accepted my excuſe ſo readily. I do not 
doubt, my deareſt Tiro, but that the reports 
which are now brought of me give you a real 
* ſatisfaction. It ſhall by my care and endeavour 
* that this growing fame of me ſhall every day 
* come more and more confirmed to yon : and 
* ſince you promiſe to be the Trumpeter of my 
* praiſes, you may venture to do it with aſſur- 
* ance: for the paſt errors of my youth have 
* mortified me ſo ſenſibly, that my mind does 
not only abhor the facts themſelves, but my 
** ears cannot even endure the mention of them. 
I am perfectly aſſured, that in all this regret 
and ſolicitude you have born no ſmall ſhare 
* with me: nor is it to be wondered at; for 
though you wiſh me all ſucceſs for my ſake» 
* you are engaged alſo to do it for your own: 
* ſince it was always my reſolution to make you 
the partner of every good that may befal me. 
* As I have before therefore been the occaſion 
* of ſorrow to you, ſo it ſhall now be my buſi— 
* nels to double your joy on my account. You 
* muſt know that I live in the utmoſt intimacy 
* with Cratippus; and like a Son, rather than a 
Scholar: for I not only hear his lectures with 
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pleaſure, but am infinitely delighted with his 
converſation. I ſpend whole days with him, 
and frequently alſo a part of the night : for [ 
prevail, with him, as often as I can, to ſup 
with me; and in our familiar chat, as we fit at 
table, the night ſteals upon us without thinking 
of it, whilſt he lays aſide the ſeverity of his 
philoſophy, and jokes amongſt us with all the 
good humor imaginable. Contrive therefore 
to come to us as ſoon as poſlible, and ſee this 
agreeable and excellent man. For what need 
I tell you of Bruttius? whom I never part with 
out of my ſight. - His life is regular and exem- 
plary, and his company the moſt entertaining; 
he has the art of introducing queſtions of lite- 
rature into converſation, and ſeaſoning philo- 
ſophy with mirth. I have hired a lodging for 
him 1n the next houſe to me; and ſupport his 
poverty, as well as I am able, out of my nar- 
row income. I have begun allo to declaim in 
Greek under Caſſius; but chuſe to exerciſe 
myſelf in Latin with Bruttius. I live likewiſe 
in great familiarity , and the perpetual company 
of thoſe whom Cratippus brought with him 
from Mitylene; who are men of learning, and 
highly eſteemed by bim. Epicrates alſo, the 
leading man at Athens, and Leonidas, ſpend 
much of their time with me; and many others 


* of the ſame rank. This is the manner of my 
life at prefent. As to what you write about 


Gorgias, he was uſeful to me indeed in my 
daily exerciſe of declaiming ; but I gave up all 


1 
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conſiderations for the ſake of obeying my 
father; who wrote peremptorily that I ſhould 
diſmiſs him inſtantly. I complied therefore 
without heſitation ; leſt by ſhowing any reluct— 
ance, I might raiſe in him ſome ſuſpicion of 
me. Beſides, I reflected, that it would ſeem 
indecent in me to deliberate upon the judgment 


of a father. Your zeal, however, and advice 


upon it are very agreeable to me. I admit your 
excuſe of want of leiſure , for I know how 
much your time is commonly taken up. I am 
mightily pleaſed with your purchaſe of a farm, 
and heartily wiſh you joy of it. Do not won- 
der at my congratulating you in this part of 
my letter, for it was the ſame part of yours, 
in which you informed me of the purchaſe. 
You have now a place, where you may drop 
all the forms of the City, and are become a 
Roman of the old Ruſtic ſtamp. I pleaſe 
myſelf with placing your hgure before my eyes, 
and imagining that I ſee you bartering for your 
country - wares, or conſulting with your bailiff, 
or carrying off from your table, in a corner of 
your veſt, the ſeeds of your fruits and melons 
for your garden, But to be ſerious; I am as 
much concerned as you are, that I happened 
to be out of the way, and could not aſſiſt you 
on that occaſion: but depend upon it, my Tiro, 
I will make you eaſy one time or other, if 
fortune does not diſappoint me: eſpecially ſince 
I know that you have bought this farm for 
the common uſe of us both. I am obliged to 
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« you for your care in executing my orders; but 
* beg of you, that a Librarian may be ſent to 
* me in all haſte, and eſpecially a Greek one: 
* for I waſte much of my time in tranſcribing 
the lectures and books that are of uſe to me. 
* Above all things, take care of your health, 
that we may live to hold many learned con. 


* ferences together. I recommend Antherus to 
184 * 


« you. Aden : | 

This was the ſituation of young Cicero when 
Brutus arrived at Athens: who, as it has been 
already ſaid, was exceedingly taken with his 
virtue and good principles; of which he ſent a 
high encomium to his Father; and intruſted him, 
though but twenty years old, with a principal 
command in his army; in which he acquitted 
himſelf with a ſingular reputation both of courage 
and conduct; and in ſeveral expeditions and en- 
counters with the enemy, where he commanded 
in chief, always came off victorious. After the 
battle of Philippi, and the death of Brutus, he 
eſcaped to Pompey; who had taken poſſeſſion of 
Sicily with a great army, and fleet ſuperior to 
any in the Empire. 'This was the laſt refuge 
of the poor Republicans : where young Cicero 
was received again with particular honors ; and 
continued fighting ſtill in the defence of his coun- 
try's liberty ; till Pompey, by a treaty of peace 
with the Triumvirate, obtained, as one of the 
conditions of it, the pardon and reſtoration of all 
the proſcribed and exiled Romans, who were thei 


in arms with him“. 
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Cicero therefore took his leave of Pompey, 
and returned to Rome with the reſt of his party: 
where he lived for ſome time in the condition 
of a private Nobleman ; remote from affairs and 
the Court of the Emperor; partly through the 
envy of the times, averſe to his name and prin- 
ciples; partly through choice, and his old zeal for 
the Republican cauſe, which he retained ſtill to 
the laſt. In this uneaſy ſtate, where he had no- 
thing to rouſe his virtue, or excite his ambition, 
it is not ſtrange that he ſunk into a life of indo- 
lence and pleaſure, and the intemperate love of 
wine; which began to be the faſhionable vice of 
this age, from the example of Antony , who had 
lately publiſhed a volume of the triumphs of his 
drinking. Young Cicero is ſaid to have practiſed 
it likewiſe to great exceſs; and to have been fa- 
mous for the quantity that he uſed to ſwallow 
at a draught : as if he had reſolved, ſays Pliny, 
to deprive Antony, the murderer of his Father, 
of the glory of being the firſt drunkard of the 
Empire ® 

Auguſtus, however, paid him the compliment in 
the mean while, to make him a Prieſt or Augur , 
as well as one of thoſe Magiſtrates who preſided 
over the coinage of the public money: in regard 
to which there is a medal ſtill extant, with the 
name of Cicero on the one fide, and Appius 
Claudius on the other; who was one of his Col- 
leagues in this office. But upon the laſt breach 
with Antony, Auguſtus no ſooner became the 
ſole Maſter of Rome than he took him for. his 
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partner in the Conſulſhip: ſo that his letters which 
brought the news of the victory at Actium, and 
conqueſt of Egypt, were addreſſed to Cicero the 
Conſul; who had the pleaſure of publiſhing them 
to the Senate and people; as well as of makin 
and executing that decree, which ordered all the 
ſtatues and monuments of Antony to be demo- 
liſhed, and that no perſon of his Family ſhould 
ever after bear the name of Marcus. By paying 
this honor to the Son, Auguſtus made ſome 
atonement for his treachery to the Father: and by 
giving the Family this opportunity of revenging 
his death upon Antony, fixed the blame of it alſo 
there; while the people looked upon it as divine 
and providential, that the final overthrow of 
Antony's name and fortunes ſhould, by a ſtrange 
revolution of affairs, be reſerved for the triumph 
of young Cicero. Some honors are mentioned 
likewiſe to have been decreed by Cicero, in this 
Conſulſhip, to his partner Auguſtus; particularly 
an Obſidional Crown; which though made only 
of the common' graſs, that happened to be found 
upon the ſcene of action, yet in ther times of an- 
cient diſcipline, was eſteemed the nobleſt reward 
of military glory, and never beſtowed but for the 
deliverance of an army, when reduced to the Jalt 
diſtreſs '**. This Crown therefore had not been 
given above eight times from the foundation ol 
Rome: but with the oppreſſion of its liberty, all 
its honors were ſervilely proſtituted to the wil 
of the reigning Monarch. 

Soon after Cicero's Conſulſhip, he was made 

Proconſul 
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Proconſul of Aſia; or, as Appian ſays, of Syria; 
one of the molt conſiderable Provinces of the 
Empire: from which time we find no farther 
mention of him in hiſtory. He died probably 
ſoon after, before a maturity of age and expe- 
rience had given him the opportunity of retriey- 
ing the reproach of his intemperance, and dif. 
tinguiſhing himſelf in the counſels of the ſtate: 
but from the honors already mentioned, it is 
evident that his life, though blemiſhed by ſome 
ſcandal, yet was not void of dignity: and 
amidſt all the vices with which he is charged, he 
is allowed to have retained his Father's wit and 
. | 

There are two ſtories related of him, which 
ſhow, that his natural courage and high ſpirit 
| were far from being ſubdued by the ruin of his 
| party and fortunes: for being in company with 
ſome friends, where he had drunk very hard, 
in the heat of wine and paſſion, he threw a cup 
at the head of Agrippa; who, next to Auguſtus, 
bore the chief ſway in Rome. He was pro- 
| voked to it probably by ſome diſpute in poli- 
C 
t 
[1 


tics, or inſult on the late champions, and van- 

quiſhed cauſe of the Republic. At another time; 
during his government of Aſia, one Ceſtius, who 
was afterwards Prætor, a flatterer of the times, 
and a reviler of his Father, having the aſſurance 
to come one day to his table, Cicero, after he 
had inquired his name, and underſtood that it was 
the man who uſed to inſult the memory of his 
Father, and declare that he knew nothing of 
Vol. III. A a 
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polite letters, ordered him to be taken away and 
publicly Whipt | 

His nature ſeems to have been gay, frank, 
and generous ; - peculiarly turned to arms and 
martial glory: to which, by the unhappy fate 
of his country, he had been trained very young; 
and at an age, that is commonly dedicated to 
the arts of peace and, ſtudies of learning, had 
ſerved with much honor to himſelf, in three ſuc- 
cellive wars, the moſt conſiderable in all hiſto- 
ry; of Pharſalia, Philippi, and Sicily. If his 
liſe therefore did not correſpond with the ſplen. 
dor of his Father's, it ſeems chargeable to his 
misfortune, rather than his fault; and to the 
miſerable Nate of the times, which allowed no 
room for the attainment of his | Father's honors, 
or the imitation of his virtues: but if he had 
lived in better times, and a free Republic, though 
he would not have been ſo eminent a Scholar, 
or Orator, or Stateſman as his Father, yet he 
would have excelled him probably in that char- 
acter, which conferred a more ſubſtantial power 
and dazzling glory, the fame of a brave and 
accompliſhed General. | 

The Characters of Q. Cicero the Kwik 
of his Son Quintus, and of Atticus, have been 
ſo frequently touched in the courſe of this Hil 
tory, that there is but little occaſion to add 
any thing more about them. The two firſt, as 
we have already ſaid, upon the news of their 
being proſcribed, took their leave of Cicero in 
his flight towards the ſea, and returned te 
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Rome; in order to furniſh themſelves with mo- 


ney and other neceſſaries for a voyage to Mace- 
donia. They hoped to have executed this, be- 
fore the proſcription could take effect, or to lie 
concealed at leaſt for a ſhort time in the City, 
without the danger of a diſcovery : but the di- 
ligence of Antony's 'emiſſaries, and the particu- 
lar inſtructions, that they had received to make 
ſure of the Ciceros, eluded all their caution 
and hopes of concealment. The ſon was found 
out the firſt; who is ſaid to have been more 
ſolicitous for the preſervation of his father, 
than to provide for his own ſafety: upon his 
refuſal to diſcover, where his Father lay hid, 
he was put to the rack by- the ſoldiers; till the 
Father, to reſcue his ſon from torture. came 
out from his hiding place, and voluntarily ſur- 
rendered himſelf; making no other requeſt to 
his executioners, than that they would diſpatch 
him the firſt of the two. The ſon urged the 
ſame petition, to ſpare him the miſery of being 
the ſpectator of his Father's murder; ſo that the 
aſſaſſins, to ſatisfy them both, taking each of 
them apart, killed them by agreement at the 
ſame time. 

As to Atticus, the difficulty of the times, in 
which he lived, and the perpetual quiet, that 
he enjoyed in them , confirm what has already 
been obſerved of him, that he was a perfect 
Maſter of the principles of his ſet, and knew 
how to ſecure that chief good of an Epicurean 
life, his private eaſe and ſafety. One would 
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naturally imagine, that his union with Ciceto 
and Brutus, added to the fame of his wealth, 
would have involved him of courſe in the ruin 
of the proſcription: he himſelf was afraid of it, 
and kept himſelf concealed for ſome time: but 
without any great reaſon; for, as if he had fore. 
ſeen ſuch an event and turn of things, he had 
always paid a particular court to Antony; and, 
in the time even of his diſgrace, when he was 
driven out of Italy, and his affairs thought de- 
ſperate, did many eminent ſervices to his friends 
at Rome: and above all, to his wife and chil. 
dren; whom he aſſiſted, not only with his ad- 
vice, but with his money alſo, on all occaſions 
of their diſtreſs: ſo that when Antony came to 
Rome, in the midſt of the maſſacre, he made it 
his firſt care to find out Atticus, and no ſooner 
Jearnt where he was, than he wrote him word 
with his own hand, to lay aſide all fears, and 
come to him immediately; and aſſigned him a 
guard, to protect him ſrom any inſult or violence 
of the ſoldiers '**. 

It muſt be imputed likewiſe to the ſame prin- 
ciple of Atticus's caution , and a regard to his 
ſafety , that after ſo long and intimate a correſ- 
pondence of letters with Cicero, on the moſt im- 
portant tranſactions of that age , of which there 
are ſixteen books of Cicero's ſtill remaining, yet 
not a ſingle Letter of Atticus's was ever publiſhed: 
which can hardly be charged to any other cauſe, 
but his having withdrawn them from Tiro, after 
Ciceros death, and ſuppreſſed them with 3 
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ſingular care; leſt in that revolution of affairs, and 
extinction of the public liberty, they ſhould 
ever be produced to his hurt, or the diminution 
of his credit with their new Maſters. 

But his intereſt with the reigning powers was 
ſoon eſtabliſhed on a more ſolid foundation, than 
that of his perſonal merit, by the marriage of his only 
daughter with M. Agrippa; which was firſt propo- 
ſed and brought about by Antony. This introduced 
him into the friendſhip and familiarity of Auguſtus, 
whoſe Miniſter and Favorite Agrippa was ; and 
to whom he himſelf became afterwards nearly 
allied, by the marriage of his Granddaughter with 
bis ſucceſſor Tiberius. Thus he added dignity 
to his quiet; and lived to'a good old age, in the 
very manner in which he wiſhed ; happy and 
honorable ; and remote from all trouble, or the 
apprehenſion of danger. But that he ſtill lives, 
in the fame and memory of ages, is entirely owing _ 
to the circumſtance, of his having been Cicero's 
friend.: for this after all, was the chief honor of 
his life: and as Seneca truly obſerved . it was the 
Epiſtles of Cicero, which preſerved him from 
oblivion ; and neither his ſon Agrippa, nor Grand- 
ſon Tiberius, nor great Grandſon Druſus, would 
have been of any ſervice to him, if Cicero's 
name, by drawing Atticus's along with it, had 
not given him an immortality 7. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME. 


